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SIND, ITS RIVERS AND ANTIQUITIES. 

S IND IS a land of sepulchres and dust, of “ holy ” shams and “ holy ** hum- 
bugs When the good old times under Hmdu rule gave way to Muhammadan 
domination, the pnncipal concern of its rulers seems to have been for the selfish 
pleasures of the living and the glorification of their dead It has been a country 
very fruitful in the production of 'pirs or holy men , and, though some of these 
have, no doubt, been earnest disciples of the Prophet, many more have made 
^ it a cover for base and selfish motives ** It notoriously swarms with sanctified 
beggars and impostors, and contams, accordmg to the current saying, no less 
than 100,000 tombs of samts and martyrs, besides ecclesiastical establishments, 
which, under the Talpurs, absorbed one-third of the entire revenue of the state 
Save upon the coast, it is not a veiy desirable country to sojourn m , the 
intense heat for the greater part of the year, its disagreeable ‘dust storms and 
dreary aspect, the difficulty of procuring supplies, and the troublesome means 
of locomotion — especially its humpity-dumpity camel nding — make it anything 
but a comfortable land to travel over when away from the rail Consequently, its 
architectural treasures which, m many cases, he far off the beaten track, are 
not often visited, except, in a very cursory manner, by officials when they happen 
to be m their near neighbourhood It is little pleasure, except to the enthusiast, 
to wander about, under a broihng sun, over ancient brick and dust heaps, 
choked with a dust-laden atmosphere, in search of possible remnants of the 
glory of other days 

Smd has been compared to Egypt, inasmuch as it is a dry and almost 
rainless country, the length of which is traversed by a smgle great river, the 
Indus, whose waters, especially at the seasonal inundations, are made to irrigate 
the land and produce cereal and other crops m abundance Its present great 
system of imgation canals, which are taken off the mam stream, m the extreme 
north of the province, are spreadmg a network of artenes over the whole surface 
of the country, convertmg vast desert wastes of fine alluvial deposit mto rich 
productive soil But this great river, which is the mam channel mto which 
the nvers flow that dram the Panjab, did not always occupy the bed in which 
it flows to-day No other river had, perhaps, through the ages, shifted its course 
more as it cut its erratic way through the level plams of Smd There is hardly 
a tract between the confines of the Bajputana d<^sert on the east, and the 


^ Elhot’s Appendix io the Arabs tn Smd, 63 
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rocl^ barriers on tlie west^^a width, of at least a hundred miles^ through which^ 
at one time or another, it has not passed , and not always as a single great 
stream as now, but, at times, as two or more primary streams with their mmor 
channels, which were ever changing their unstable beds 

In the past, the waters of the many rivers of the Punjab, flowmg towards 
fche south-west, have met at different points between Multan and the north- 
eastern borders of Sind, when, after running together for a short distance as 
one stream, they have agam separated, before entering Sind, into two or more 
prmcipal streams It is, however, only mth the mam changes that have occurred 
smee the Arab conquest that we are now concerned Each separate stream 
has had its own name, which has often changed from time to time and some- 
times at the different villages by wluch it flows ^ It is this constant shifting 
of the waters of Smd, and the many names they have been hnoivn by, often 
confused by writers, that lla^e caused most of the trouble m the identification 
of old city sites which are scattered about, high and dry, over the plams Native 
historians, when they have noticed these places, often appear to have had m 
mmd the hydrographic conditions that existed at the time of wntmg The' 
Indus, itself, as we now see it, does not seem to have existed until the time 
when the western branch of the HakrSh deserted its channel on the east ot the 
old capital of Alor for another to the north and west of that place The whole 
surface of the country is at present furrowed and cross-furrowed with the beds 
of ancient channels, and these are being fast levelled up by the shiftmg sands 
and dust storms which are so prevalent m these regions These channels can be 
easily traced upon the village maps, where the fields, in their fertile beds, bemg 
so much smaller and more valuable, show serpentine bands of smaller triangulation 
than over the coimtry on either side They may also be noticed in travellmg 
over the country by the more valuable crops, such as mdigo, which are grown 
m them ^ 

Then, again, as these mainstreams approached the coast, they split up mto 
a great delta of streams cuttmg their tortuous ways along the Imes of least 
resistance to their respective outlets, where estuaries, which were navigable one year, 
ceased to be so the next ® The corrosion of its banks is still gomg on apace 
Postans, m 1843, writes The noise of the falling banks of the Indus, when 
heard upon the stream upon a calm night, resembles the constant discharge of 
distant artillery Immense quantities of mud, held m solution, are brought 
down by the river, so that the Indus, as we see it to-day, is a thick turbid 


> Elliot’s History of Indxa^ I, 256 

* See Rarcrlj’s ilTiAran of Stnd^ (Joiim Asiaiio Soc Bengal, LXI, Part 1, 1892) 309 Haig saj s “ Along these 
channels the land IS strewn \nth the hroicnbnok and pottery, so familiar to the traveller in Sindh, which mark 
the Bites of once flonnshing towns and villages “ {Indus Delta country, 70) As I have shown elsewhere, the 
areas on the nver hanks strewn with pulvcnscd pottery only, which are so frequently met with, rather indicate the 
encampments of troops on the march 

Wood, who travelled through Smd m 1837 8, and entered the delta by the Hajaman mouth, found 
the null of a Dutch bng of war embedded m the neighbourhood of Vikkar “ affording proof, if any were wanting, 

of the ovtt^hanging couice the Indus ” (A Journey io the Source of the Oxus, p 2) 

P^rsorto? Otjerrdhofis on Stnd p 18 
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fast flowing stream This mud is deposited wherever the current meets with 
a check, whether from the banks at their bends or the tides of the sea, and so 
the delta has been always pushmg forward its coastlme, and is, probably, to-day, 
at least forty miles further seaward than xt was in the time of Muhammad 
Qasim Raverty says A vast deal of the delta is of comparatively recent 
formation, for the small district dependent on Badin was the most southerly 
part of Sind in Akbar BSdshah’s reign, and now it is over seventy miles from 
the southernmost part oi the delta ” And again It is supposed, and with 
very good reason, that the greater part of the delta between Thathah and 
Karachi south, has been formed smce the Ab-i-Smd or Indus deserted the 
channel which passed by Nasr-pur, and took a more westerly course There is 
little doubt, indeed, but that great part of the ^ah Bandar district of Sind, as 
at present constituted, and the southern part of the Jarak distnct likewise, are 
of comparafcively recent formation ” j^an-i-^anan Jfirza 'Abdur-Rahim, after 
the annexation of Thathah, is said to have proceeded from that place, by two 
easy stages of about fifteen imles each, to Mu^al-Bm to see the great ocean 
Hence the name, which means Mural’s View ’’ ^ Raverty says, a Ime from 
near Karachi to about 20 miles above Lakh-Pat will show the limit of the delta 
in the time of Akbar, while that of the time of the Arab conquest would be 
represented by a Ime from a few miles south of Pir Patho and Badin towards 
Wangah, or even much further north-east towards Nawa Kot (See the general 
map of Smd and the small inset map upon it) 

It IS, therefore, altogether useless to try to identify ancient sites by the 
present conditions of the river and dejta The river, as it flows now, cannot 
go much further westward, as it has already pushed its way right up to the base 
of the hills on that side for a great part of its course, and it is further restricted 
where it passes through the rocky baraers, between Rohri and Sakhar and 
down about Jarak But the enormous force of the current of so great a volume 
of water may, unless carefully and continually watched, cause it to suddenly 
break through a weak point mto a completely new channel Major Raverty, 
who has, perhaps, studied the subject more than any one else, though a bit 
dogmatic, and inclmed to be impatient with those with whom he does not 
agree, 2 came to the conclusion that, at about the time of the Arab conquest, 
the great river of Sind was the Hakrah,^ which entered Sind m two streams 
one of which flowed westward toward Alor where, meeting with the low ridges 
runnmg north and south, it turned southward and contmued its course to a 
point about half way down the length of Smd, where the other, the mam or eastern 
branch, which flowed past Wanjriit or Vijnot, met it Here, they had no sooner 
jomed forces, than they again separated, one branch starting off across Smd 
past Brahmanabad towards Haidarabad, and thence running south through the 


^ The Mthran of Sind, 317, 468u, and 469n 

• In hiB article on the o/ and ite tnbvtanes, in Journal the of the Asiatic Society of Uengal 

Vol LXI, a work of great patience and research 

* Also called by him the Mihran of Smd or the Great MihrSn, the Smd Sagar, the VTahmdah or Balunda, the 
Wahmd Saear and the SanUrah, from its source to the sea (TJiP Mthran of Stnd, p 466) 
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delta to the sea The other, the main channel, kept a southerly course from 
the point of separation, and ran by the west of "Umarkot to the Kan of Kachh 
This river, from Alor down to *Umarkot, is now represented by the Eastern 
Nara,^ which, durmg the mundations, still received some amount of water after 
the Hakrah failed With the great change in the course of the river at Al6r, 
the channel of the Hakrah, which flowed past Wanjrut, ceased to flow, 

owmg to the loss of most of its tributaries and failure of others, while the 
new stream, the Indus, mcreased in volume and became a great river by the 
accession of five of those tributaries This is as Major Raverty supposes thmgs 
to have been, but it is impossible to fix on any hard and fast courses for these 
rivers at any time , it is only by carefully collatmg the statements of different 
writers, and studying the general contour of the country, that these approximate 
courses may be guessed at As an extreme specimen of the maccuracy of some 
of these writers may be mentioned the statement made by Al-Jahiz in his work 
Kttdbu'-lrAmsdr wa Ajaibu-IrBulddn, that the river Mihran in Smd comes from 
the Nile, alleging, as proof, that crocodiles live in it ^ 

Raverty places, as shown m his map, a stream, which he calls the Kumbh, 
runnmg from a little west of Alor down to Hala, and another stream bed between 
this agam and the old course of the Hakrah, but he does not show whence 
they come, or whither they go on their way through the delta He says 
It IS necessary to mention that there are a number of old channels — ^mdeed 
traces of them are everywhere met with — ^between the channel of the Smdhu, 
Ab-i-Smd, or Indus, as it runs at present, and the channels of the Mihran of 
Sind or Hakra, one of which passes oloae to ^adad-pur on the west, and runs 
towards Bahman-abad [he puts Mansura at Depar Ghangro] and Mansuriyah 
It may be said, m fact, that, at different times, the Mihran of Smd or Hakra 
has flowed over a great part of Smd, as far west as Shadad-pur, and this is 
fully mdicated from the many vestiges of ancient towns stiU lemammg on the 
banks of the old channels Among these old channels, probably, is 

that m which the river so repeatedly mentioned by the 'Arabs, the Kumbh, 
flowed, which passed between Siw-istan, the modern Sihwan, and the western 
branch of the Mihran of Smd, and mto which the Ab-i-Smd or Smdhu may 
have found its way durmg its repeated changes Haig says " If they are 

right [that is, Istakhri and Ibn Hauqal] then the Indus at the time of the 
Arab conquest cannot have been more than 8 to 10 miles east of Sewan 
But smce Raverty has depended, more or less, upon his identifications of the 
positions of Nirun and Debal in fixing these courses, which is certamly wrong 
in the first and very doubtful m the second, his deductions may not be correct , 


^ The valleys in the course of this stream are occupied by numerous dhandhs or lakes, amounting to 
nearly four hundred, some being three miles m length The Western Nara is on the other side of the Indus runmng 
south from Liirkhanu of which Manchar lake is an expansion {Sitnd Oazetier, 689, and 680, and Hurton's Stnd 
Beitsitcd, Chapter XXIX, 269) 

* Elliot’s Btttort/ of India, I, 21 
’ JfiKrun of Smd, 4Cb and 467 

Indus Delia Country, 57n. These two writers appear to have visited Sind some time in the first half of the tenth 
centurv Id 65 
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and, as I have already shewn in the historical section, native writers, especially 
those who had not been in Sind, are not always reliable, and their untrust- 
worthiness IS increased by the bad habit copyists had of leaving out diacritical 
marks, which was often fatal to the correct readmg of names regards 

the ancient course of the Lower Indus mfinite has been the speculation, the 
theorization, the dissertation, the argument, and the contradiction upon this 
much vexed subject 

The Kumbh of Ea^elty is not mentioned in the Chacli Ndmah? as translated 
hy Fredunbeg, but a nvei uhich seems to have lun in its bed, as marked by 
Ea% erty on his map, is called throughout the Mihraii In one case it is called 
the Sehun, ? e , the Mehran,” and m another the ** Sehun, which is called the 
3Iehran ” Fiedunbeg saj s “ Sehun ” is the Aiabic name given to the Indus, 
in fact any great river may be called "Sehun ” or " Jehun That the present 
river Indus was known as the Jilihran, we are told by Abu-1-Fazl who says 
" At Thathah the Sind is called Mihran, and all six rivers, m one stream, pass 
under [the walls of] Bakhar, one portion north and the other south of the fort”^ 
The A'ln-t-Alharl says " All the rivers that disembogue themselves mto Sind 
take its name , but in Tatah the Sind is called Mehran 

One almost fears to disagree wnth such eminent authorities as Eaverty and 
Haig, yet my own impiession, gafhered from the historic narratives, even from 
their owTi disagreements, is that, at the tune of the Arab invasion, there was 
an important unfordable river ^low^rlg through Sind, from north to south, between 
the Alor hills and the present line of the Indus, which is called the Mihxaii 
m the Chach Nomah^ shown m the two native maps with a loop from it encircling 
Mansura®, and which is there labelled the Mihrun This may have left the 
Panjab rivers higher up than the point of departure of the Hakrah, and this 
IS mdicated by the blue dotted line in Raverty’s map Into this, verj possibly 
the diverted waters of the Hakrah flowed when it deserted Alor, and its farther 
progress soutli was, probably, through the Lohano Daryo as shewn in Haig’s 
map 

All authorities, however, arc agreed that tlie w estern brancli of the Hakrah, 
which flowed past Alor, m the time of the Arab conquest, changed its course 
somewdiat later, and then flowed no rth-wxst of Alor, at some considerable distance 
from it, subsequently changing its course southward^ This change seems to 
have earned it so far from Alor that the toivn became uninhabitable for want 

* StndRtm$i(edhy'R T DurtOD|I» 202 

^Unless it be hi8 '*Knnbab/’ on tbc banks of Clinch Sisam ^vas situated, wbioh \ras somowbero in the 
direction of Schwiin from NirDn 

^ Ibn Hauqal says, tbc source of the Mibran is the nrer Jebun, comes out af Multan, 

passes by the borders of Basmid and by Mansura and falls into the sea on the cast of Dobal (Ouselov’s translation, 
V 

* of Sind, 207 

^ Gladuin’s translation, p 111 

< Ibn Hauqal, trlio wrote about A D 070, sa^s “ Ho \rbo tra'i els from Mansura to Budlia must go along the 
banks of the Mihra n as far as the cit y of Sad Osfan ** [Sebw an] (Elliot’s Ilutory of Jndta, 00) 

' Cunningham sa} s, this change took place m the reign of king Dahir, but this statement is quite wrong 
It Is associated with a king Dalu 112], wrbo reigned at AlOr after tbc imasion, when tbc Hindus, for a time, ro- 
coicrcd much of what had been wrested from them by tbc Arabs The story of Dalu Bui is given under the 
account of Bakhar 
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of water Later, this river took yet aiiotiier course, and, inclining to iMtfam 
about four miles of Alor on the north, cub its way tlirougb tlic rocks between 
Eoliii (whicli did not evist then) and Bakhar, on the south side of the latter, 
which then probably occupied the present site of Neu Sakhar, finally cutting 
a loop channel round uhat became the fort of Bakhar, converting it into an island 



1 — ^assjman coios found near Larlvhunu 


It IS not knovna wliat the meanings of these names, Sakhax and Bakhar, are , 
they are probably a catchy repetition such as are often met with m India, 
as Ankai and Tanlcai, Ravala and Javala, tinn forts m the Dakhan ^ The 
Indus is called m modern times, by the common people, the ]\Ixtho Daiya or 
“ Sweet- Water Sea ” 

Coming down to recent times, an important change m the course of the 
Indus took place about 1758, when, suddenly breaking through its banks at a 
pomt ]ust south of Hala, it shifted to a new course some 12 to 16 miles to 
the west, which is at present about three nules west of Haidarahad The FuleK 
channel, smee dried up, was then newly formed after this change A yet later 
change was reported by Mr N Crow, who, uTitmg m the year 1800, says “By 
a strange turn that the rivet has taken within these five and twenty years, 
]ust above Tatta, that city is flung out of the angle of the inferior Delta, m 
which it formerly stood, on the mam land towards the hills of Baluchistan * ^ 

In its general character, climate, population, and natural products, the 
provmce of Smd has more affinity with its neighbouring countries on the ^est 
than with the rest of Hindustan The river, running down the middle, divides 
the country into two parts of very different aspects, that on the west being, for the 
most part, hilly, culminating in the loffej^ range separatmg Smd from Baluchistan, 
and that on the east being extensive plains, deep m old nvet silt, the deposit 
of ages, which gradually merges, further westwards, with the sand hills and 
desert of Rajputana There is still a third division, namely that of the delta, 
where the Indus, breaking up into a labyrinth of channels, cuts its devious 


‘own (Blialar or Bafeftrjdid not east u-the ttmo 
SaiyxflMnbaimiifiaMiikc, ot rehgioua 

me noty, gome years after its foundatiozL * (Jouru. R A S . t ?351 
- Elliot's Historic of India X, 300 * 
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ways to the sea thiough low, flat, and, for the most part, desolate salt wastes 
and muddy iice land The countiy is comparatively bare of forests, such as 
there is, mostly of haibuU hmng tlie banhs of the mam river, on either side, 
for considerable distances The country to the cast of the Indus, or rather the 
belt of alluvial soil ^hich used to be, to a great extent, a waterless desert 
covered with the camel thorn, has been gradually leclaimed, since the British 
occupation, for agricultural purposes bj^ a wide-spread system of irrigation canals 

The antiquarian remains m Sind may be divided into three classes The 
first consists of prehistoric remains and rude stone monuments of uncertain age 
Flakes ’’ and cores,’’ constituting the flint implements of the neolithic 
stone age, are not uncommon, and the r alleys among the hills, in the w^est, con- 
tain dolmens, cairns, ciicles and other specimens of such primitive erections 
The second class are the remains of the pre-Muhammadan, Hmdu and Buddhist 
period, represented now by the nuns of stupas^ old cities and forts, w hich are 
scattered over the countij’^, more especially along the old, and now dried up, 
courses of the main streams The third class consists of the Muhammadan 
remains, mostly the elaborate tombs of rulers and saints, those of the latter 
being always considered of fai more importance than those of the former Indeed, 
though a true son of Islam may not admit it, the fact remains that a favourite 
samt’s shrine xeccives more honour, especially among the lower class, than the 
house of Allah, the mosque itself Certain it is that these tombs are the rendez- 
\ ouses of more holy ” men and hadmaslies than most mosques, having fatter 
revenues and offerings attached to them, and greater numbers of simple pilgrims 
to be fleeced 

Of the early history of Sind, before the Arab conquest, we know but little, 
and the only bght we have upon early Hindu and Buddhist remams we get, 
for the most part, from subsequent Muhammadan WTiters, and very dim and 
confused it is The curtain of oblivion, which is drawm across these long ages, 
has been occasionally lifted for the moment to give us fleeting glimpses of the 
panorama of events m the far past AVc see Alexander’s army fighting its 
weary way down the whole dusty length ot the land at a time when it was divided 
uj) between several independent natn e rulers, and Nearchus collecting his fleet 
together to lead it down through the tortuous channels of the uncharted waters 
of the great river to the sea But the % evy fleeting glimpse that is vouchsafed 
to us IS, alas * msuflicienf lor us to identify, with any approach to accuracy, 
the places that they passed through, and so we are loft to guess and conjecture 
to fill m the detail of the passing scenes But long, long ages beioio this, we 
get a peep at the ruler of Smd sending assistance to the Kiirus in their fight 
with the Pandavas during the great Mahabhaiata war Again, through a gap m 
its impenetrable folds, wc see tlie countiy, about the sixth century of our era, 
under the rule of the White Huns, wliose barbarian ruleis oppiessed tlie people 
and threw down their gods Once more, and we see that mdetatigable, but 
tantalising Cmnese bravoller, Hiuen Tsiang, wandering about the countiy, amongst 
the BaddfiLst eslablishments of the land, m 1ns patient quest for knowledge 
We have reason to hope, however, that beneath the surface, wo may yet bring 
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to liglifc some further traces of the life and history ot the country during the 
long silent periods which are as yet shut out from our view 

Owmg to the nature of the soil of Smd, the constant drying and siltmg 
up of old river courses as the waters change their beds, and the ever-prevalent 
sandstorms, there must be much yet buried As it is, the ruined sites of many 
old cities and encampments are still traceable in the wild wastes of its solitudes 
among the partly obliterated channels which furrow the country m all directions 
to the east of the present river Mr Bellasis has written Besides Brahmana- 
bad, there ate the remains of several other cities on or near the supposed ancient 
course ot the nver Indus, showing that when that stream flowed by Umarkot 
into the gulf of Kachh, this older valley of the Indus was a fertile and populous 
country 

“ There is the ancient city of Alor, near Bohn Of His Highness Mir All Murad’s 
territory, which next mtervenes, little is known , but directly you re-enter British 
territory, the remains of antiquities agam appear Lieutenant Jameson m a 
recent letter writes ‘ I paid a visit to an ancient city in the Naushahro Pargana, 
but there was nothmg to discover Bums there are none, the only thmg that 
betrays former civilisation is the vast quantity of old bricks ivith which the 
ground is strewed m every direction There are one or two other places In 
the More Pargana (immediately south of Naushahro), and from their uniform 
appearance and situation they must have formed a line of cities or towns on 
or near the banks of the Indus in a former dynasty, when the course of the 
nver lay near them ’ 

“ South agam, of these localities is Brahmanabad, and further south between 
Khipra and Umarkot, I have heard of other rums, and the remains of cities , 
and again, near the borders of the Bann of Kachh, are the rums of old Badm 
Besides these there may be others, as this part of the country is little known 
Lieutenant Pottinger, writmg about 1834, says that, at about 20 miles south or 
south by east of Khairpiir, they crossed a deserted channel of a very large river, 
and after riding along the western bank for some time, the Smdhian Chiefs, 
who had come to meet and welcome the mission, pointed out to us the rums 
of a large city which they called Mihrabpur ” In a footnote he says Lieutenant 
De L’Hoste, on his route from Haidarabad to EJiairpur, and about midway 
between these two places, passed through part of a country much deserted and 
covered with ]ungle, amongst which were the rums of many towns and villages ^ 
But these remains axe fast disappearmg As they consist chiefly of brickbats, 
the contractors and engineers of the various railways and the many canals 
m this part of the country, which have been constructed smee the above was 
written, have found m them desirable material for ballast and concrete Yet, 
notwithstanding their depredations, some ot the sites, such as Brahmanabad 
and Yijnot, still have much left of their rolling heaps of rums In the former 
place they are in such vast quantities that it would take seven maids with 
seven mops ” a very long time to get it clear 

* Account of Brahmanabad, Journ Bom Br R A S,V(1857),No XX. 

• On iht Prtuni Slait o/ the B>icr Indwa, etc , Joum, R A. S , Vol I, p 207 
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The identification of these old «?ite'> is a problem nh^ ays fascinating to the 
student oi an;iquit\ , and in proportion to the lack of reliable evidence to 
Mork upon the moie interesting do thc> become As there is then less likeli- 
hood of being tontradnted one i^ temjited to build pretM theories and fall 
back upon a Inch nnaginition, onh to be upsef pci In ps, on fuit/hcr ©“lamina- 
tion b\ 'lomc ^el^ <?mall !uit ^el^ pertinent and stuliboiii fact— a car\ed brick 
or an ni'^cnbcd stone— lliat mav \ei\ unexpcctcdlj disclose itself Se\cral old 
mounds ^\h!ch liom thou geneial innoeont -looking siiifacc, gave little hint 
of their (ontent'^ h.nc turned out on cMnAation to co“vcr the stumps or founda- 
tions ol old BiiddJn^t ereMcd, main hundreds of rears ago, inth much 

pomp ami eireumstame as imptri^'lnblc monuments, In earnest men \\ ho loudly 
l»nprfl that those then go(»d deeds ^\ouM Ii\e alt'll them and go ta ‘^ucll the 
aei iiimilatcd meiii standing to tlicir iredittn the bank ot dcstni} There arc, 
no doubt, main ol thc^-e mounds siil! vaiting to catch the c^o of the expert 
and "ubnut to tlic pnk and spide Of the^'C Burton vrotc mam }cars ago 
‘''Jhc\ are ihc Round To\\or^ of the land but not bcHnes, all ol them arc 
peg*' tor tridition and po'-sibls at some tut arc time, will be material lor archaio- 
logn al dncus'^ion ^ 

Ofmedimd remains there is jiruticallv nothing m Siml, or, at least, little 
has as \et come to light, sa\c m the far nwav soath-enstern corner, m and 
about the towns of Vnawah ami Xagar-Parkar Thc^c are noticed m the sections 
on those pluc^ further on Same sculptured s( mes from these old temples 
were brought awa\ mnnv tears ago, and were placed in the Karachi Jlubcum 
Kig 3 shows one of these — a door-jamb Irom Xagar-Pfitkar But tliat sucii 
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iO ANTIQUITIES OF SIND WITH niSTORICAL OUTLINE 

arclntectural buildings did once exist in other pnits of f^ind we hnow from 
the references to the great temple nt Dew al, the temple mnteml used m the 
tomb of Jrim Nmdo at Thnthali, the rnins of the llinmbuwaio iintyul a con- 
verted Ilindii temple, near Luhori Bandar, and other teiuple'> dt stroked In the 
Arabs during their inioad'^ It is not likeU Sind would be without Muh, and 
bome of them of impoiiancc too, suuv iMuUrm, not ny (nr awa^ to the north, 
possessed the ^cl^ celcbiatcd and liistoneal tcmjdc of the Sun-god and Krdhia- 
wad, Gujarat, and Pvajputana, on the ea4, wore ab^^olutoh crowded with tliem, 
whose remains excite om admiration at the pie^'ent da^ Bui Sind had to 
hear the burnt of the iconoclastic aWatk'j of ilic Viab^ frcdi /lom tlic cradle 
of Islam, and siificred accoidingl} , and *-111(0 that time the proMiuc had been 
under the mtoleiant rule of the '\Iulnmiindam, wlien tlic Hindu so far as 
Ills idolatrous piactiec^ went, had to he low 

of the most interesting disco\cucs wa^that made, a few \ear'^ back 
in a field near Jllqiur-Wias, which was being ploughed, of a \cn fine *-ta»iding 
image m brass, or bron/c, of the god Brahma (Plato II) no doubt, belonged 

to some temple, and, judging from its woikmanship and si/e a temple of <^ome 
arclntectural importance It would be interesting to know what mntcrMl was 
used in pre-Arab days in these buildings — whether it was stone, imported 
from a distance, or buck, decorated with moulded and carsod oinamcnt such 
as we find 111 the lemauis of the slujms and in tlic carl} brick temple^ found 
in the eastern districts of the Ccntial ProMiiccs 

This image of Brahma stands three feet two inches high It was origmalh 
fixed permanently in position by the tenons under the feet, and the two in the back 
of the figure It has foui clean-shaven faces — ^thosc at the back and sides 
being smaller than the front face — and the hair is elaborately worked It has 
but two arms , the left hand may have held a wulhl or rosary, the fore-hnger 
and thumb being in the position of counting the beads, and the light, which 
IS turned up wath the palm tow aids tlie body, may ha^e held a book, the 
Vedas It is \ery difficult, with a solitar}^ image like this, to arine at any 
definite estimate of its ago I should think it belonged to some period antenoi 
to the Arab conquest The object, hanging over the left shoulder, may, perhaps, 
be intended for an antelope skin, otherwise he seems to wear but one garment 
from the waist to the ankles The sacicd thread hangs over lus left shoulder 
The half-closed eyes look very much like those of some of tiLc Buddha images 
from the Mirpur-^as stupa That the wwship of Brahma in mediaival times 
was followed, despite assertions to the contrary, I have showm elsewhere ^ 
Coming down to the Muhammadan penod we have moie light The Hindu 
was a bad chronicler of events, but the Muhammadan was a born sciibblcr 
Although we get so much more from the pen of the latter, it is so tainted wuth 
religious bias that it is often difficult to separate the wheat from the chaff 
The Arabs destroyed but they did not build The fix si mvadeis from the 
west, full of zeal for the spread of their newly established religion, laid a heavy 
hand upon the religious buildings of the Hmdusand Buddhists After destroying 

* In an article contributed to the Annual Report of the Archcologicnl Survey of India for ia06 7, 171 
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then idol hoiiseb, they found in their rums abundant matenal Tnth which to 
erect a few mosques for then immediate requirements, and this is about all 
the)’' did do in the building line, except the patchmg up of a tew old forts 
These, too, were very impermanent structures of which there are nou but few 
traces The building of such pretentious mausolea, as the later rulers of Sind 
erected, did not occur to them They were foreigners and temporary rulers m 
the land, without their families, men appointed from the far western FBiiIafat, 
who did not altogether look upon the country as their permanent home But 
when we come down to the times of the later chiefs ue find them building 
costly shrmes for their saints and ostentatious sepulchres tor themselves Sind, 
being a brick countiy, these aie generally found in that material, stone founda- 
tion^ being used beneath them to enable them to resist the insidious and destruc- 
tive infiltration of the salts from the soil which quickly disintegrate bnckwork 
The manufacture of the beautifully moulded and carved brick of the Buddhist 
period seems to ha\e entirely died out this time, so these buildings depended 
for their decoiation largely upon the coloured glared tiles whicli had been intro- 
duced into Sind liom Persia, and had become a much patronized industry in 
its neu home Unlike the Ahmad Shahi rulers ot Ahmadabad, who adorned 
their capitals with countless mosques, many of which are among the finest 
specimens ot Indo-Saracemc v ork in India, to which their tombs took quite a 
second place, the Smd chiefs thought more of themselves and their ovm personal 
grandeur, even in death, than the glory of God Thus it came about that, 
with the exception ot the great Jami^Masjid at Thathah, which they did not 
build, thev have left feu mosques tliat can be counted a credit to them 

Though elaborately emblazoned with enamelled tiles which, with better effect, 
confined themselves, in the earlier buildings, to two shades of blue and white, 
but with more gaudy show and a greater multiplicity of raw colours m the 
later ones, these mausolea cannot he said to be architectural successes They 
are rather heavy and clumsy in outline, and, to some extent, are only saved * 
by then elegant finials, and, in a few cases, by the very effective finish to the 
dome, the ornamental lantern, a very rare feature in India (See Frontispiece) These 
mausolea are, as a inle, gieat cubical blocks of masonry surmounted ivith heavy- 
looking hemispherical domes Save for the decorated fajade, the other three walls 
arc often bald plasteied areas lelieved only by rows of shallow panels There is 
but one door to most ot them, and that too small in proportion to the heavy 

mass of u ailing above and around it, and there is seldom a porch, or anv 

advanced shelter, to give a sense of dignity to the entrance It is but a hole 

m the uall uith its necessaiy shutters Yet, notunthstandmg these defects the 

mere mass makes them to some extent imposing , and, in their more or less 
neglected state, melloued by age, they look better, perhaps, than they did when 
fresh and raw from the builder’s hands Of a more pleasmg type are the few 
stone pillared buildings, decorated with surface carving, after the manner of 
Fathpui-Sikri, the best example of which is the mausoleum of ‘Isa Hian at 
Thatliah Marble is but spaiingly used m Smd, anc^ then only upon grave slabs 
and railings within the buildmgs 

E 2 
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It IS strange how, in spite of their own canons, the Mulianamadan princes, 
of India have alw^ays had such a predilection for these grand buildings wherein 
to lay their wearj" bones The erection of tombs and monuments over graves, 
of lluslims is forbidden by the strict laws of Islam The grave should not be 
more than a span high, of unburnt bricks, no mortar or building being per- 
mitted Jabir, an associate of Muhammad, is represented as saying that the 

Prophet prohibited the building with moitar on graves, and also the placing 
of inscriptions upon them ^ The excuse may be that the mausoleum is but 
the shelter for the grave, and that the elaborately sculptured tombstone wuthm 
It IS not the true gra\e, which is usually in the ci 3 "pt fcelow , and which, as it is not sup- 
posed to be seen, conforms more closely to these injunctions We are told that- 
Nawdb Amir IQiulil IQian, who is buried on the Makh hill at Thathah, was so peculiar 
and conscientious a man that he left directions that his body should not be bunei 
within the mausoleum he had built for himself, m his thoughtless days, but near it^ 
Some of these old buildings ha% e, no doubt, been damaged by earthquake 
Captain Wood speaks of the damage done by the great earthquake of 1819 

e\tend3ng as far north as the towm of Dhera Din 

Punah,® and we know that much havoc was 

caused by it to the fine old mosques and other 

buildings of Gujarat Lieutsnant Alexander Bur- 
nes also says it was felt at Sindri on the Ban, 
when it caused great changes and inundations ® 
So impressed would the natives of Sind appear 
to liave been by its great con\nilsions that they 
have found in it a very jilausible cause for the 
de&tniction of well-nigh all the ancient cities of 
the land But damage to the glazed decorative 
tile w ork, especially the finer specimens at 
Thathah and ^udSbad near Dadu, has been 
caused, almost entirely, by the mischievous fingers 
of the vandal In othei cases, as m the mausol- 
eum of Ghulam Shah at Haidarabad, it has been 
caused by inferior w'ork, the tile veneer having^ 
separatad and fallen from the walls 

The numismatic antiquities ot Sind are \ery 
meagre A few' Indo-Sassanian, one or two Indo- 
Paithian, Kushana, and Kashatrapa, some badly 
preserved sjiecimens of Aiabic coins imported and 
local, and a recy few small pieces in thin copper. 
impies«ecl with Sanskrit letter^, aie about all we 
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ha\c as \et for study The later Muhammadan 
ruler*> used Kabul or Delhi coins, being at different 


tiuxc^ to some extort, tnbufar}' to those powers 

’ Hiiclips Dictionary of Jutam 


* A Journey to the Source of the <32 

* TrnreU vito Bo' lutra ^1 1 




OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF SIND. 

FROM THE TIME OF THE ARAB INVASION, A D 711 

M aterials for the history of Smd, previous to the time of the Arab conquest 
in AD 711, are veiy meagre indeed, and Avhat exist are contamed almost 
solely in the accounts of a few Arab writers The most lucid account, 
though very short, of the country immediately preceding the establishment of Arab 
rule m the provmce, is to be found in the Chach Ndmali which is a Persian translation 
of a work written by 'All, son of Muhammad Kufi, m A D 1216 Two later 
works on the history of Sind— the TdriUi-i-Ma'sunil or TanUi-i^Sind and the 
Tuhfatu4-Kirdm — were to a great extent based upon the Chach Ndmah in their 
accounts of the earlier periods ^ The history of Sind, as told by its own his- 
toiians, with its contradictions and various spellings of names, is very confusing , 
but this IS as nothing to the hopeless tangle caused by the contradictor}’' transla- 
tions and comiuentanes of modern uTiters, each of whom is perfectly convinced 
m his own mind that he alone is right 

We are able to gather from these accounts that both Buddhism and Brah- 
manism were flourishing in the country, side by side, uhep the Arab invasion 
took place in the beginning of the eighth centurj" , and, as mention is made 
of monasteries which were, even then, in sore need of repair, Buddhism must 
have been well established for some centuries before that time as the leinains 
of early stupas, found scattered about the land, clearly mdicate 
' In this brief outline I do not mtend entering upon the many vexed questions 
connected with the mvasion of Alexander the Great, since we have, as far as 
we know, no remains of his time , and, as the features of the country have 
so entirely changed uith e\ery varying course of its great river, it is nou almost 
hopeless to attempt to identify any of the places mentioned by the historianb 
of his expedition Nor do Hiuen Tsiang’s brief and perplexing references help 
us much more A long dark period of a thousand years in which ne catch 
glimmers of the White Huns and ether invaders, is as yet untrai er^ed bj any 
but the faintest rays of light With the Arab mcursion comes the davn cf 
histoiy, and most of the monuments of Sind are connected vuth a later period 

^ In this account 1 have chiefly followed the translation bv Hir^a Kahchhep: fVedunbeg, Jate of the Sind Ci\il 
Service The Chach Niimah, also hnown as the Tartlh t Hind ica Sind, was originally wntten m Arabic ver\ shortiv 
after the events itr<^cords, and was found in the possefsion of Intua^il, son of ‘AIi, the Qazi o£ Alor whose ancesiors 
are said to have written it ^Ali KuH, w ho discovered the manuscript^ found it to be * * a book adorned with ] ewels of 
wisdom and embellished with pearls of morahty,*’ which, in translating, he further *’ adorned with chains of style 
and ornaments of virtue and religiousness**’ 
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I»i thfi begmiiing of the eighth century Sind is said to have embraced all 
the country between the mountains of Kurdan and Qlkanan, Khandhar, and 
Sistan on tne north , the sea coast and Debal on the south , Kasmir and Kanuj 
on the east and by the pro\mce of Makran on the^est Its capital was Alor 
or Aror, where the king resided It was a towm adorned with various kinds 
of royal buildings, villas, gardens, fountains, streams, meadow^s and trees and 
was situated on the bank of the river called the Blihran ” 

About this time a kmg, named Sahiras, son of Sahasi Eai, reigned over the 
country Under him were four provincial governors w ho resided, respectively, at 
Brahinanabad, Siwistan (Sehw’’an), Iskandah and Multan The fifth, the home 
piovince, was under his own immediate control He is credited wuth the construc- 
tion of six mud forts, namely, Uchh, Mathelah, SewTai, Man, Alor and Siwistan 
An army of the kmg of Nimruz,^ a province of Fars in Persia, is said to 
have invaded Sind and subdued and killed Eai Sahiras II, ^ who, on the departure 
of the Persians, was succeeded by his son Eai Sahasi II, whose wife was Suhandi 
This king had a Prime Minister named Earn, an astute and capable man, to 
w’-hom he intrusted the government of the country while he spent his days at 
his ease in the bedchamber of happiness ” Eto^, with the king’s sanction, 
employed a certain Brahman, named Chach,® son of Selai], of the town of Alor, 
to assist him m the discharge of his state duties On the death of Earn, Chach 
was promoted to the office of Chamberlain and prmcipal minister m his stead 
The queen, Suhandi, on seeing Chach, on an occasion when he had come to 
the king on business, fell \aolently in love ivith him , but, unlike Potiphar s 

wife, she was successful in her cajoleries and overcame his protestations, and soon 

there w’tis a liaison between them Chach prospered and became the first man 
111 the kingdom leared and respected by all On the death of the kmg, who 
had no issue, Chach and the queen drsposed of his nearest relatives, and Chach 
liimself, usurped the throne 

The late king’s brother, Eana Maharat, kmg of Chifcor, as next-of-km, 
claimed the kingdom, and, wuth an army, set out tor Alor, when a general 
engagement took place m which Chach and Maharat fought a duel, the latter 
being killed Tins, according to the Tuliiaiu-l-Knam^ took place in the first 
\ ear of the Hijra or A D 622 The marriage ot queen Suhandi to Chach imme- 
dntclv followed, and they had issue two sons, Dahar and Daharsiah, and a 
dTughtcr (ailed Bai Chach appointed his brother, Chandra, to the post of 
Prime Jlimster, and left the entire admmistration ot Alor in his hands Ho 
then sot out on a tour ot his kingdom, in order to make hmiself personally 
'icquainted with the whole of its districts He attacked the ruler of the fortified 
towm of Babiah, on the southern bank of the river Bias, and compelled him 
fnll bark upon his ether foit of Iskandah Aftci bunging about the death 

ot this kii^g, ho possessed himself of his fcerritorv and left a governor m charge 


it ha<5 bcin thought that tliw was Khusru Nushirwan king of Persia, but Elliotthrnksitwasno greater 
potontati than the ruler of Sijistln or possibly Khusru ParvCz(AuD 591 628) kmg of Persia EVioVn Appx 172 

* The 1 uhtatu I Ktri m tl^es tbo foUownng list of the kings of this Hindu d^masty Riii DiwHiJ, Ruj Snhiraa I, 
»i aha^i I I ai *!ahiras II and RAi Sahasi II The> arc supposed to have reigned over a period of 137 years 
Manoudj written Juj 5Iuj Hoj, Toboleh, Jaj, Hijaj and Chuk 
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Aftei this Chach moved on to the attack ot Sikkah^ and Multan The 
luler of Multan appealed for aid to the king ot Kasmir, but, getting none from 
him abandoned the fort and withdrew with his men bo the mountams of Kasmu, 
towards which place Chach continued his victorious march, and theie marked 
out the boundary between the tuo kingdoms Eeturning to Alor, and spending 
a year tliere, he started for his southern provinces, directing his steps towards 
the fortified towns of Miidapur (or Budhapur) and Siwistan (Sehwan), ciossing 
the Mihran^ at a village called Wahtaet (or Dihayat) on the boundary between 
Brahmanabad, uhich included the district ot the Sammahs, and Alor ® After 
taking Siwistan he proceeded against Agham Luhanah, the ruler of Brahmana^ 
bad,^ where, after defeating him in the field, he spent a year in the siege of 
his fort Agham had a friend, a monk, named Samani® Budhgui (or Budh 
RaUiu), that is one protected by Buddha, ivho was supposed to bear a charmed 
life He owned an idol-house or temple, w^hich was called Budli Nawwihar 
It contamed several idols He was the chief monk ot the place, and was well 
known for his devotion and piety, and all the people of bhatpartof the country 
obeyed him Agham professed his faibh, and had taken him as his spiritual 
guide ” The Samtoi, though professedly occupied in his temple with his sacred 
books, found time bo interest himself in state affairs, and, on the death of 
Agham, which took place about Ihis time, he was anxious about the trend of 
affairs when Agham 's son succeeded to the chiefship He consulted his books 
to accertam the decree of fate, when he learnt that the t imntry was to come 
under the rule of Chach Eventually the fort fell 

On account of the interference of the Samani in cauoing the siege to be so 
protracted, through his practice of magic and sorcery, ChacJi sw ore to skin him 
as soon as he could lay hands on him The oiiportunity was not long in commg, 
for Chach pretended to visit the monk in a friendly way at his temple whicli 
was a little way ‘off from the ciby, but, instead of encompassing his assassination 
as he had arranged, Chach was so amazed and dumb-foiinded at the Samain’s 
coolness and reception of him that he came away without carrying out Lis 
object Durmg Chach’s visit the Samani occupied himself in stamping clay 
votive tablets Chach found him sitting on a chaii busily engaged in prayers, 
and with some hard clay in his hands with w^hich he was makmg idols He 
fixed a sort of seal on the idol, and the image of Budh appeared on it The 
idol being now complete he placed it on one side ” All this time he took no 
notice of the presence of Chach, though he had divined the object of his visit 
While at BrahmanSbad. Chach mamed Agham s wudow, the mother of Sarhand, and 
gave the daughter of his nephew Dahiyah (or JDaharsiah) to Agham ’s son 

^ Opposite Multan, on the other side of the n\ cr 

2 The Chach A a tnah always calls the n\ cr, which floA\ od between Alor an J Schw an, the Mihran See the section 
on the rivers nf Sind 

3 It 18 veo hkcly that Chach, when on his march from Alor to S!^u8tan, oommenced the building of the fort of 
Bawar or Kaor,of which more present^ , somewhere on the cast bank of the river between Alor and the reach opposite 
LErkana 

* The province of BrahmanSbad, at this time, appears to have extended down to Debal and the sea 

^ The term Samani uas a title given to Buddhist ascetics, but it seems also to have been applied to Buddhists 
holding positions of authority, such as the SamunT or head man of Niriin, when Muhammad QEsim took that town 
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Chach, being now latber taken vsitli the SamanTj offered to do anything foi 
Jiim that he might wish To Chach’s request the Srundni replied "'As you are 
determined to do some chaiitable act and add to your good deeds Icnow that 
she temple of Budh Nauuihar here is an ancient religions institution For 
some time past, on mg to the Mcissitudes ol time, some parts ot the structure 
have suffered injuiv It should, theretore, be built anen, and you should spend 
jour ouTi tunds in lajing a fresh foundation In this matter alone can I 
implore voui help 

Chach lemamed at Biahmaniibad settling the affair^ of the province Upon 
the Jats and Luhdiiahs he imposed certain lestiictions These uere that they 
should not carij’’ suords except on occasion of urgent necessity, that their 
under gaiment should be o uoollcn clotJi , that thej^ should not near velvet 
Ol sillvcn clock, thdC lIicj" might use saaL\csot cotton thread, of black or led, 
that they must iide hoises uifchoufc saddles , that they must walk about bare- 
headed and bare-foot , that, when going out of their houses, thej’ must take dogs 
with them, that they must supply fireuood to the ruler of Brahmanabad , 
that they must seive him m the capacitj ol guides and spies , that, if they 
distinguished themselves m carrj mg out these injunctions, they u ould be con- 
sidered trustworthy and honest, that they must live m harmony and co-operate 
with king Aghams son Sarhand, who was being left in charge of the city, 
and that, if an enemy invaded the country, they should consider it their duty 
to stand bj^ him and fight for him 

Chach then turned his attention to the demarcation ot his boundaries in 
the direction of Ivirman, and inarched to Arma*i), 'which towm w^as then m 
the hands of a Buddhist Samanl descended trom the agents of Rai Sahiras, king 
of Hind Thence he went on to the district of Slalcran and returned by way of 
Arma'il and Kanda'il^ to Alor, wheie, after a reign of for ly years, he died at his 
capital, or, as Mu Ma'sum puts it, he folded up the carpet of his life 

It was m the 36th j^ear of his reign that one Mughairah commanded an 
expedition from Arabia against Sind, but he w^as killed before the walls of Debal 
This event is put in the eleventh year of the Hijrah (A D 632) 

Chach was succeeded by his biother Chandar (or Chandra), w^ho had already 
been ajipointed heir-apparent and his deputj^ at Alor, ivho was also a monk and who 
promulgated the Buddhist religion Mattah, the ruler of Siwistan, took advantage 
of the religious and peaceful nature of Chandar to induce the king ot Kanuj 
to join him in attackuig, dethroning and seizing upon his kingdom They pre- 
\ ailed upon the kuig of Kasmir to join them, who, at that time, W’^as a grandson 
ot Chach by his daughter The allied tioojis ajij) reached Aloi by way of the fort 
of Dew Dhanaz (ox Dew Dhanush) and Band Kahfiyeh where they stayed a month 
uid busied themselves in offering prayers to Budh Chandar prepared to meet 
his foes bj' sending Daharsiah (Dhaiasimha), a son of Chach, to defend Brahmana- 
bdd while he, with Dahir, the younger son of Chach, shut themselves m ilie 
fort of Alor and set its defences m order The eombmed armies, however weio 


^ Also Witten Annabel or Armabelah and KandhSbel or KaudhSr 
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unsuccessful m their enterprise and were obliged to return discomfited to their 
own countnes 

Alter a reign of seven years, during which he ruled the state wisely, Chanda r 
died, and was succeeded by Dshir, while Dura], son of Chandar, esfcablished 
himself at Brahmanabad ^ But Duraj’s rule at Brahmanabad did not exceed one 
year, when Daharsiah took possession of that place He married j Agham's 
daughter and remamed at Brahmanabad tor some five years Sohan, king of 
Batiah, m the country ot Kamal,^ sent messengers to Daharsiah asking for 
the hand of his sister in marriage, upon which, Daharsiah sent his sister to 
his brother at Alor m order that he might give her fco Sohan But Dahir first 
consulted a famous astrologer who declared that the stars said that she should 
never leave the fort of Alor, and that no one should marry her but the king, 
who would then acquire the kingdom of Hmdustan Dahir at first met the idea 
of marrymg his sister with great repugnance, but, as it would mean the loss 
of the kmgdom of Hindustan u he thwarted the prediction of the stars, he 
eventually, vith the connivance of his nobles, married her to his sword,® but 
did not consummate the marriage This unnatural act brought about a quarrel 
with Daharsiah who straightway marched agamst Dahir at AJor On arrivmg 
at that place he demanded the surrender of the fort, declaring that Dahir held 
it as his agent, and there could not be two crowned heads in one country 
Daharsiah, however, while endeavouring to arrest his brother, was taken ill with 
smallpox and died Dahir thereupon took possession of his treasury, married 
his widow, Agham Luhanah’s daughter, and, proceeding to Brahmanabad, settled 
there Daharsiah ruled for thirty years 

Dahir installed Chach II, the son of Daharsiah, as his father’s successor, 
and marched by way of Siwistan to Rawar, where, one account tells us, he 
stayed long enough to see the fort completed, which had been commenced by 
his father Chach ^ He spent m it the four months of summer, as it was a 
very pleasant city with a salubrious climate and with sweet water He fixed 
his wmter quarters at Brahmanabad, where he spent the four months of wmter, 
the remaining four months of spring he spent at Alor 

After Dahir had been reignmg some eight years m peace, his territory was 
mvaded by the king of Eamal Now there was a man, an Alafi Arab, of the 
tribe of Bani Asamah, who, in his own country, had killed "Abdu-r-Rehman, 
son of Ash-As, for running away from battle, and who had come, out ot fear 
of the Wialiiah’s punishment, and ]omed Dahir, mth five hundred Arab followers, 
to serve under him Dahir, ^vith the aid and at the counsel ot this man, fell 
upon the enemy at night, completely defeated them, and took 80,000 prisoners 

1 Hir Ma* 9 Qm makes Dahir succeed Chach direct, and says nothing about Chandar, nor docs he mention DurSj 

* In the Tuhfatu I Kxranx this is Raumalnli, king of Kanu], and not king of Bamal 

3 lilamagc to the sword constituted a perfectly legal marriage among Rajput princes It was resorted to in 
cases when, the auspicious da^ for the wedding having arrn cd, the bridegroom, being absent in the field or from other 
unavoidable cause, was not able to be present at the ceremony 

* The completion of this fort is also ascribed to Daharsiah If that be tnie, he probably finished it when on hts 
march against his brother, in order to have a place to fall back upon in case of his plans miscarrying The climate of 
the place may have been influenced by the proximity of the Kingri lake and other expanses or dhandhe formed by the 
river in the neighbourhood 
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and 50 elephants It is said that Dahir was for slaying all the prisoners, but 
their lives were spared on the advice of his wazir, who dwelt upon the nobility 
of a victorious king pardoning those who fall into his hands He seems to have 
been so pleased with lus wazir for this advice that he decreed that, as the 
latter had no thildren to perpetuate his name, it should appear on the reverse 
of Ddhirs coins ]ust as Ins own did upon the obverse 

After the expedition under Mughairah, already referred to, Usman, son of 
Affrm, who succeeded 'Umar in the Ifliilafat, despatched an army to Kanda'H 

and JIakian under Ihe command of ‘Abdullah, son of Amir, with instructions to 
gather all possible mformation concerning Sind ‘Abdullah sent Hakim, son of 
Hililah Ahdi, for the purpose, who returned with such discouraging accounts 

of the piovince and its people that he gave up all thoughts of invading it 
Another eviiedition was sent out during the Hbilafat of "Ali, the son of Abi 
Tdlib, which was entrusted to Haris, tlie son of Marrah It got as far as Malayan 
and Klkanan, where the latter town was reduced, when the martyrdom of the 
I2ial!fah caused it to letuxn 

When MudWiyeh, son of Abisafiyan, succeeded to the ^ilafat, he sent 

'Abdullah, son ot Saw ad, with 4,000 men to Smd, appointing him Governor 
thereof and chief administrator in those parts He said that m Sind there was 
a inoimtam (or hilly country) called Qikanan,^ where fine big horses weie to be 
found, and whence spoils had been brought on previous occasions The people 
there wcie very cunning, and, m the shelter of their rugged defiles, had become 
rchactory und rebellious Muawiyah also sent ‘Umar, son of 'Abdullah, to effect 
the conquest ot Amia'il, and ordered 'Abdullah, son of Amir, to proceed to 
Basrah, and ]om Kais, the son of Hashim Salmi m the operations m Amman 
and Aidbil Each of these officers was to take 1,000 selected men with him# 
‘Abdullah, oon of Saw ad, first marched agamst Qikanan which he attacked, the 
tribesmen opposing him m the mountain passes They eventually succeeded in 
defeating him and putting his army to flight, he himself being killed 

When ‘Abdul Malik, son of Marwan, sat m the seat of the Elialifahs, he 
]ihccd the go\ernment of Hind and Sind m the hands of Hajjaj, the son of 
Yfisuf Sakfi, and governor of 'Iraq* AVhen 'Walid, the son of 'Abdul Malik, 
became IChiilllah, in AD 704, it is said that the king of Sarandeb (Ceylon) 
‘^ent \aluablc presents from the “Island of Pearls” by sea, in a small fleet of 
boat'', to ITaijaj, together with some Abyssinian male and female slaves Some 
Mu-dm"in women, on a pilgrimage to Makka, accompanied them * But, owing 
to stonns these boat>. were cast up upon the coast of Smd (“the coast of 

> ahnnwnTcUJnihfTcrtnt%;i\« nilldun clian^cs tlic two J «, of other Mnters to U\o cf s 

1 u) lit. tl CA ^ /i 7 j Fpf Uinff H rcmlcrcfl hy > lliot, Knik'Innn and 1 redunbeg, KiKiiniin 

* Tim ITn^j;] «<cm^ from all accounts, to I *i\o lK?cn a litnd incnmate, though a capable man m other rospeefs 
M hariTiu J Q mm w lio n hr »>< at to conqu'^r Sind was the r> oppomte, and lit uas alua^ h reproaching the latter 
(rTttiimir itn intri \iho\ nh hliiiglilr r of tht conqmrc^l people 

* nivluitrPiu^th^p^i enttoHajU fromtho* l«ilMid ot \urc certain Miibammadan who 

I 1 1 U n 1^, r rr in I v ♦ n thr o-p»nn daughters of nurchnnta whohaddicd (LIhot aUtstorj/,!, IIS) Mir 
Mil *'1*1 r » hn He kin ■< thf'J^ahfah pent his agents to ^^ind to bix^ llinduFtlni female slii c 5 

c arliUt .nth re urnymrtf- tlrsr trtr,. w-ij laid and robb^i at D'-bal iJaudar *' no r calkd" 

* N ll' ’ * # Tfir U<j • . M 
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Debal”) where a band of pirates seized them AVhenthis came to the ears of 
Hajjaj, he sent a message to Dahir demanding the release of these MusalmSn 
women and the return of the presents ^ Dahar replied that the pirates were 
very powerful and were not amenable to his commands The Hialifah then 
sent a punitive expedition against Sind, which, sailing by the sea of Amman, 
arnved at the fortified to\Yn of Niiun (Haidarabad) Bazil, who commanded 
this expedition started out mth 300 men, which was reinforced by a large 
army sent on to him by Muhammad Harun with these combined forces he 
marched towards Debal ^ The people of that town sent a man to Dahir at 
Alor informing him of the arrival of the Arabs, which caused him to despatch, 
with all haste, his son Jaisiah® m command of 4,000 horsemen and camelry to the 
relief of the town Baz!l had already fought with and defeated the local troops, 
but Jaisiah engaged him and defeated and killed him 

Upon hearing of the death of Bazil, the people of Nirmi feared that the 
Arab troops would, in their retieat northwards, set upon them and sack the 
town out of revenge for their commander’s death , so the Samani governor of 
the town lost no time in tendering his submission, and offered to pay tribute 
regularly to the Hiilafat In this he was successful, and obtained pardon on 
condition of his releasing all the prisoners 

It was at this juncture that Muhammad hin Qasim,^ the Arab conqueror 
of Smd, first came to notice , and his appointment to the chief command of 
the expedition, fitted out tor the subjugation of the province, though only 
seventeen years of age, shows the casual w^ay in which such important and res- 
ponsible posts were filled It is stated that when Etajjaj determmedto send out 
this army, one, Amir, son of 'Abdullah, applied tor the post, but Hajjaj told 
him that both he and the astrologers had consulted their books and found out, 
also by the throwing ot dice, that the country of Smd would fall to the sword 
of Amir Imadu-d-din Muhammad Qasim, son of Ukail Sakifi (TulifaitiA^Ktram) 
He was the favourite nephew" and son-in-law of Hajjaj, and this fact, no doubt, 
influenced Hajjaj in his choice more than his hazard ivith the dice In this 
case, how"ever, it w"as a happy selection, for, wuth the counsel of able men, with 
which, there is no doubt, HajjSj took care to surround him, he did credit to 
his appomtment This new expedition set out m the year of the Hijrah 92 
(AD 710), about the time the Moors were subjugating Spam 

It IS now necessaij" to gne the movements of Muhammad Qasim in some 
detail, as a proper grasp of the different accounts of these help us to identify 
some of the ancient sites of Sind, whose traces are now very few or are in great 
part obliterated They centre clnefly round the old cities of Debal (or Dewal), 

^Tbese vrere set at liberty irhcn Huhammad Qiisjm uas advancing on BrahnianabSd, after the fall of Dalilelab 
It IS also said they were set free when Debal \\ as taken Tlio Arabs, spurred on by their new and aggressive faith, 
desire for the extension of Islam, and their cupidi^ and lust of conquest, after overrunning Persia, set their 
ey cs and hearts upon the rich plains of India The ^tory of th captives from Cc} Ion may or may not hare a 
foundation of truth, but the conquerors of *Iruq needed no further excuse for their inroads into Sind 

* Baz 1 must ha\ o reached NTriln by one of the mouths of the ri\ er other than that on which Debal stood, other* 
wise he would hare been held up at that place in passing on to NlrGn 

3 Jaisimha Also written Jebelah and Jaisisiah 

* From £his onwards I shall call him Muliammad Qasim, by which abbreviation he is more generally known 
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Nirfm, Bralimanabad (more correctly Balimaiiubad), SnMstan (Seliwan) and 
Alor (or Aror) The difficulties in the identification of many places arc increased 
by the copyists and translators of the original accounts, who often kneu bttle 
or nothing of the topography of the country, omitting the diacritical marks or 
introducmg wrong ones where so frequently omitted in the originals, and thus 
causing no end of confusion m the siielhng and pronunciation of the names ^ 

Muhammad Qasim set out byway of Shiraz, uhich place he made the grand 
rendezvous for the various bodies of troops that u ere to accompany him ® Ilere 
he loaded mto boats all his war apparatus, such as battermg-rams and catapults 
and coats of mail necessary for siege oiierations, and placed the whole flotilla 
in charge of Abu Mughairah and Haziin The sea-borne section of the expedi- 
tion was to meet Muhammad at Debal in Sind, wlulc lie proceeded uith the 
mam aimy by land through Arma il ^ 

Jaisiah was then at Nirun, and ho lost no time in reporting to his father, 
Dahir, the arrival of the Arabs in the coiuitry, who advised him not to oppose 
them in the field They arrived before Debal on Friday the 10th Muharram 
AH 93 (A D 711), and upon the same day the boats arrived It is stated in 
the T\ihfatii-UK%rdm that Hajja] established a service of fast runners between 
Bagdad and Smd, who covered the distance m seven days Muhammad imme- 
diately made preparations for the siege of the touii The great catapults were 
unloaded and set up, one of the largest bemg dedicated to the Commander of 
the Faithful, the Khalifah. and called “ the Wee Bride,” which required a force 
of five hundred men to woik it These machines had been previously used by 
the Prophet m the siege of Taif and had done effective service only a few years 
before at Damascus ^ We are told that m the midst of Debal there was a 
very fine idol temple, surmounted by a dome and lofty spire, over which flew 
a green silken flag with four streamers The total height of the temple is put 
at forty cubits With the late disaster to Bazil’s army fresh m his memory, 
Ha]]a] advised caution, and would not allow Muhammad to attack the garrison 
troops which came out to meet him, imtil his own men had had a full week’s 
rest® As soon as the necessary permission arrived, Muhammad attacked and 
drove the Hmdu forces back withm their walls At this time a certain Brahman 
emerged from the fort, with a message for Muhammad, to the effect that they had 

^ For instance, tlie lake near Bawar, Tvliere the army crossed the nver, is transcribed Gujrl, 

Knchn, and Kmgn, where confusion has been made, not only with the dots but also with similar letters 

It must be borne in mind that, often, places of the same nime occur m different parts of Smd 

® In the fitting out of his expedition Biladur! tells us that “ He n as provided with all he could require, without 
omitting e\en thread and needles ” Elliot s Hxsi 119 

® As exhibiting the great variety of ways in which some names are written, Elliot shews that this name is tran 
scribed m no less than eighteen different wajs Appdx to Arabs \n Sind, 127 

* Elliot’s Appendix to the Arabs in ififtnd, 27 

* It seems remarkable that Hajjaj should have required such details of the prosecution of the war to be cons 
wntly referred to him before they could be carried out, notwithstanding the council of advisors in attendance upon 
muhammad His continual interference caused great loss of time and opportumties, and must have been more 
irritating than the meddling telegraph m modern times Hajja], no doubt, felt conscious that Muhammad QSsim’s 
appumtmeut was more or less of a ‘ jod, ana, with the l^a'ifah’s eyes upon him, his anxiety ohhged him to 
support nis protege as much as he could with his personal advice In the present case he advises to the smallest 
detail, as, lor instance that he should engage the enemy m such a manner as not to have the sun in his fore 
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found from tlieir astrological calculations that Sind was destmed to fall before 
the arms of Islam, but, he confided to Muhammad, that so long as the spire and 
banner of the temple remained intact it would be impossible for him to take 
the town Upon hearing this, Muhammad summoned his chief military engmeer, 
Jaubat Salmi, and promised him a great reward if he succeeded in bringing 
down the flag-staff and tower with missiles from his catapults An agreement, 
approved by Hajjaj, was arranged whereby Jaubat, should he succeed, was to 
be paid ten thousand dirarns, but should ho fail, he was to lose both his hands 

On the ninth day after his arnval at DebaP Muhammad ordered a general 
attack on the fort, and had the Wee Bride ” brought to the front and set 
up for action Five hundred strong pairs of arms, at the ends of the ropes, 
pulled back the mighty lever, which, when released, shot forth its huge pro- 
jectile that carried away the proud banner from its staff as the war cry rang 
out from ten thousand throats ‘‘ God is great, God is great ” The second shot 
was no less successful, for it shattered the tower that carried the flag-staff The 
superstitious garrison, seeing the prediction concerning their temple fulfilled, 
surrendered, when a great slaughter of the people ensued during the next three 
days Jahin, who appears to have been the governor of the fort, escaped, and 
sent tidmgs of its fall to Dahir Muhammad raided the temple and captured 
seven hundred beautiful female attendants on the shrine, adorned with jewels 
and valuable ornaments and clothes ® He then marked out a quarter of the 
town for the Muhammadan garrison, built a mosque, and left four thousand 
men ® 

Jaisiah, who uas then at Nirun, was instructed by Dahir to cross the 
Mihruii and retire on Brahmanubad, uhich lie did, leaving the Samani governor 
of Nirun to defend that place The battering-rams and other heavy impedimenta 
were re-embarked upon the boats and taken uji the river to Nirun, or, as 
the Chach Ndmah puts it, “the boats were put under way m the lake, called 
the lake of Sangrah,^ while he himself went by way of Sisam ” Muhammad 

^ Tins liardli gi\es time for oil the communications to imro been made between Miibamniail and Hajju], so wc 
must conclude many of these, ond the long letters subsequently alleged to ba\c been sent backword ond forward, 
arc but the product of tbo imagination of the historian 

* Tbo bistonon sajs tbe^ were under the protection of Biidb, but it is likely that earlj Sfubamniadan wTiters 
\rcrc not \ cry clear as to the diacrcncc betw con tlic Buddhists and the orthodox Hindus Biblduri calls tbo temple 
of the Sun at lifultan b} the same term, and tells us that, not on ]3 temples, but idols w ere called ** Budh '* Elliot's 
Appendixto the Arahaxn Sxnd^ 01 

3 Elliot's llxit I, 120 

^ It has been suggested that the lake mentioned is the Kbinjar lake at the town of Hclill, but, as pointed out 
by Cunningham (Ant Oeo ), tins lake nc\ cr bad an^ connection w if b the rn cr, as a ridge of bills runs betw cen them 
Ibn Hauqal saj s “ Between MnnsOra and MakrTm tbo waters from the Miliran form lakes ' (Elliot e Hxet J, 40) 
The version as gn cn m the Tuhfaiu I Aimm is *'Ifa\ ing placed bis ManjaxixKs on boats be sent them to the fort of 
NairOn, b^ wa^ of tbc water of Silkura " (Elliot's Appendix (a the Arabs t» Sxndt 230} Elliot says " Wc may 
consider the stream Sakura to correspond w itli tbo prolongation of tbo Gisri or Ghura crock, which at no very 
distant time must ba\c communicated with (bo Indus abo\c Tbatta " (Ilxst 308) Haig says " Now wo bare 
seen there is strong c\ idcnco to support tbo belief that tbo present Gburo is part of tbo channel — the great western 
branch — b} which Alexander, and after him Nearebus, sailed dow n to the sea, and it is beyond question tbo channel 
which Ptolemy calls Sagapa tbo correct and complete name was Sindu Sugara " (Ixidns J>J Country, 60}« 
and, a few pages further on, Ifaig quotes Idrisi as sa} ing '* Xirun is half w ay between Dcbal and mansOia, and 
people going from one (own to the other here cross them cr " Not tbo mam stream, which then flowed east of 
Nirrin,a 8 itwasal 60 ca 8 tof Dcbal, but tbc Gbara branch, wJiieb swept round north of Tbatbab, which town was, 
no doubt, tbc position of Dcbal 
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covered the twenty-five leagues between Debal (Thathah) and Nirun (HaidarSbad 
in SIX days, and encamped in a meadow called Balbar As the floods of the 
Sehiin (Mihrali) had not then spread to that place, ^^ant of Aiater \\as felt by 
the troops, but an opportune fall of rain, and the fillmg of the tanks, relieved 
the situation They must therefore ha\e encamped at some distance from the 
mam river, yet it was up the main iiver their boats had gone to meet them 
But as we hear no more about these boats or the famous catapults, they may, 
for some reason, have been abandoned before reaching the neighbourhood of 
Nirun 

In the absence of the Samaiil go’sernor, who had gone to consult with 
Dahir, the gates of the city w^ere closed against Muhammad, but, on his return 
he opened them and submitted to the Arabs When Muhammad took possession 
he erected a mosque in the place of the idol temple of Budh and appomted a 
crier to call the people to prayer 

After the downfall of Nirun, Muhammad determined to march to Siwistan 
(Sehwan), a fortified iowm to the west of the Mihran, situated on the top of 
a lull, marchmg by way of a towTi called Maoj, about thirty leagues from 
Nirun ^ In that towm was a Samani who w’-as a man of influence among the 
people, the ruler being Bachehra, son of Chandar and cousm of Dahir The 
priestly class, under the leadership of the Samani, w^ho were, like the modern 
Quakers, averse from war, were desirous of submitting to the invaders, Bachehra, 
however, would not consent to this , but, w’-hen the place w*as besieged, and he 
saw there wras no hope of defending it, he fled by night to Budhiyah, of which, 
at that time, Kakah, the son of Kotak (or Kotab) Samani, w^as ruler He 
resided in his fort of Sisam, which w as situated on the bank of the Kanbah ^ 
The Samani party theieupon suirendered the fort After givmg his troops a 
rest of some days, Muhammad started off tow’^ards Sisam m pursuit of Bachehra, 
who, wuth the army of Budhiyah, opposed him The two armies met at a place 
called Budhan on the bank of the Kanbah, when Kakah surrendered without 
fighting ]\Iuhammad then continued his march upon Sisam itself 

About this time Muhammad received instructions from Ha]]a] to return to 
Nirun, cross the river and proceed against Dahir ® In his letter to Ha]]a] he 
promises to make a clean sweep of all idols and idolatry and to build mosques 


^ Haig thinLs this may have been a suburb of Sebwan, where there was a Buddhist monastery {I V C CO) 
The Tvhfahi I Kiram says Ma5] , ^ was thirty I os (two miles to the I oj) from Nirun Baverty says others called 
this place Bhara] or BahiS), and this place is shown in the old native map, which he reproduces, opposite 

Hansura, on the other side of the Mihran main channel But Bhara], or Bhat], is mentioned m the CJiach Namah^ 
when Muhammad, after the settlement of Brahmanabad, appointed a governor to the place and established a 
gamson there 


= The TaVafii ZXtrnm tells us that Bachehra fled to Budhij ah Ghana, son of Kakah, son of Kotak, who 
wasTulor of Sisam Haig considers that the district of Budhiyah, which he transcribes Budhi^ a, was to the nest 
of the Indus, Its southern limit being about 40 miles north of Sehwan (IDO 67) ElUot writes Sim oi Sisam, 

which according to the Tuhfatu I J^irdni, was m the province of SebT (Siwistan) {Appdx to Arabs tn 216), 

Haig thinks Si^mmay bo identified with ShahHasan, a place at the western end of Manohhar lake 

Mir Ma sfim’s account runs , " When Muhammad Qasim had accomplished the conquest of the province of 
Siwistan, some people said that he should now go to Brahmanabad and that, after overcoming that fort, he should 
proceed to Alor Muhammad Qasim said it was better first to go to take Alor, and, after overthrowing RSis Dahir, 
en o procee to take other countries All approved of this, and they crossed the nvet opposite to Tuluhtee, 
a,„l marchwl towards Alor » (SIslofs Mir Ma'^m. 16) Thrro is poth.ng hero, or in the Ohach Namoh about 
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ni i)lace of templcb It would seem that from Ninlu, after his return there 

or to Its neighbourliood, lie started for Alor by way of the district of Eawar 
and tlic town of Islibhn, wlncli place he took He then continued Ins march 
until he reached a spot on the west side of the Mihraii opposite the fort of 
Eawar,^ wlieie he encamped There can be little doubt that this fort was situated 
upon the cast bank of the Jlihraii, some twenty to twenty-five miles to the 
west or west-by-south of Alor, just below Kingrl, as marked upon the map 
Here he was joined bj Jason (or Jahin), the niler of Bet“ A certain prince 
3Iokah son of Basaych, threw over his allegiance and w^ent o\er to Muhammad, 

Hnjiu] Adxi'ting him to go to HrnhmAnrth'id lir»t nn RnAcrt\ pa^s {The J/i/imn of Stntl, 240x1 ) Tina ** Tuhihtoo*' 

19 Again mentioned Slir 'Ma’^um as the crossing place of Jam Junali (Saminali), about the time that he succeed 
cd to the throne of Smd (Cir A E 1T> t), ond v hen he marched ogainst Hahhar (Mulct's J/ir A/a'inlfA, 47) There 
IS aTnltuorTahlti about sc\ en inileg north ofSeJman, on the cast side of the present rn er, \Oiich is possibly 

the snme , but as tlie mnm stream ^\aR at that t me probabh some t^ieiit} miles to the east of Seliuan, this place 
must hi% e been on n fininllerrbnnncl that ran mto the mam rn er It evidently ga^ eMubnmmnd no trouble, and he 
wis still on the \\ cst side of the main stream u Inch be cros<te<l \ er\ soon after at Rnwar, after great dela^ in his pro 
psraljons for it and not w itlioiit \ er\ considerable trouble, ns we sbnll see 

* It IS neces-ar\ hen to go into a little more detail until regard to the location of Itfiunr, concerning which 
there has been a good deni of contro\ cr9\ Hnig (I D ( ) places it about 70 miles to the south cast of Hnidarabad 
pouicuIk re in the MCinit\ of W nngnb, on the far side of the delta from Ecbn) uherc it uoiild hn^c been on tho 
edge of the Unn or cea sliore in those da^ s In this rnsc Mulininmnd would Imre been muddling about in the net- 
work ofclinnnels u itli winch the delta must then ns nou , hn\ e been co\ ered Tlie almost insuperable difliculties of 
a march tlimugli tlii^ countn u ould have been such that some notice uoiild surely hn\ c been taken of it in the oc 
counts of some of the cltromclcrs of the expedition, ^ et ue hear of no difliculties until those uhich uere confronted 
in the pasungi of the n\crnear Rduar Ra\crt% snjs “What is snrfinsingis that these operations went on in 
the height of the hot season, when, at the present bnie, tlic rners arc in flood, ond the counti;} inundated, and 
yet noremnrl is made on tlic subject ” (J/'i/mm of Ninrf, 21% ) Humes, wTiting in 1811, snjs “It would be 
impractirable to march a force through the delta from the nuinhor of rn era , and it u ould be eqiialh impossible 
to embark il in flat bollcmcil boats “(Traivls info IhUiara, 221) ” Pottinger writes, reganling crossing the 
delta from west to cast ” In tins opinion 1 cntinh concur, nnd bihe\e that no one who has not seen the delta, 
the state of the n\ er> banks, nnd the \ lolenee of the cuirrnt can ba\ e an itlca of what such an undertaking w ould 
be, more pnrliculnrh watlicasnlr\ “ (T R A I, lOW) W e ore told that m connection with the operations 
of Sultan Hrux 3iuh in Sind, in A E 1101 02, in order to cross from tbt inst suit of the mnm nair to That hah, 
he was obliged, omng to the great width of the ntrenm nnd the great opposition of the Sindhis on the other aide, 
to Kcnd Ins troops up to Hakhar ( Mthntn of Sind 272) So murh for Hnig m position Raa erl\ , who did not think 
there wasanj river of consequence between the old Hakflli and *?(liwaTi, sn\s, Rawarln) on the west of Hrnhmona 
bid {^f o/ S , 241) and, mortler to place it upon the Mihriin, which In eonttnds was the Hnkplli or rnstern 
Narl, he brings a branch of that n\cr down to HrahinnnTilMd from n point about fort\ inih s nbo\c tliat town Ii 
tins w ere tho position of Raw or it would have been within ten inili ** nr so of Hrnhmnnabld His mistnl e, m placing 
\irDn some eighteen miles south of Hnidnr'ibul, no doubt, mused him to bnng Rawnr so far poutb 

*Thp word hef or moans nn i«lnnd in Sindhi, nnd bns tlie same meaning as the Persian word )az\rah 

, and with that meaning onh it N found used upon maps of Sind Hn\ert\, howmer ta1 es it to mean 
delta, Imt he docs not gi\e (us au(horit\ for doing so , then he iminedinft Ii saan ' thm Het, it is atated, was situated 
on the cast nde of tlie Mihran on the margin of a atn am“ ( tf of S 210n ) Tlie Arab w rit< ra seem to Iea\ c no doubt 
ns to Its meaning It appears to have been a fort upon nn island m the ri\tr nnd to Iia\e arrested ^fuhnmmnd'fi 
ottention ns an ens^ jilnce to cro^s ihrre being tin two siiinller nnns of the rnir instead of one wiiii mnm stnam 
The Chach Afiww/i describes it oh “ the fortified Iowti of Hcl, to the i ast of tin Mihrln [i e to the east of the mnm 
stream] on the bank of n rnulet[« r , theles^i r branch going round the Imeh of the island from him} in nn island 
of the gulf [probnliK the tfhrtndh, or expannion of the n\er, siieli ns mn} be still seen on the map to the west of 
Kohn Rn\ crl) rcndi rs this ‘*an island formed b\ the Kiinbh ns er," nnd be lias nlrend\ plncefl tbcKimbh or Kumbh 
considcrabh ^ in W, of Hrabmanabld } of K/uinfehat nncf is now rnhed Hns^lmi Hasni “ Eahtr was upon the 
cast side of the rner and he “ ordercil Jahin Hiidh to post himself at the ferrv landing on tho bank of the Mlhiiin 
opposite the fort of Bet, nnd to watch thf cnom\ lest the\ should ero‘«s tlu rner from there “ {Chttrh KCm ah) So 
if Muhammad on (he west sule, and Jahin on the east wc re each opposite Bet, the fort must 1ia% e been in mid stream 
In connection with Mu1iammnd'smo\i mints, up and down tho west bant , to find a suitable crossing bo is at ono 
time, within the district of Jhim,nnd this name innj possibly be perpetuated m Thim Pir, Ibo name of tho tomU 
upon the isb t in the rner ojijiositc Bohn Indeed, we might almost hn\c identified the Bel of onr story with tho 
island of Bakhar did we not know for certain that tho ri\cr did not flow in that bed m Iho'se da^s (see tho seotion 
on the rit ers of Sind), and Pnl bar is also know n ns Bc( 
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to whom he was very useful in the crossing of the river, m return for which 
the Arab commander eventually gave him, m perpetuity, the whole of the dis- 
trict of Bet with all the villages attached to it From his camp on the western 
bank of the Slihran Muhammad sent a challenge to Dahir to come over and 
fight him As was his custom, he consulted Ha]] a] before making any further 
move, and so, as usual, loses much time, which he seems to have occupied in 
shifting his camp about from place to place Ha]] a], even, asked him to send 
Lnn a sketch map of the river, for some miles up and down stream, m order 
that he might be able to advise him as to his best point for crossmg * Dahir's 
maction all this time, with the enemy almost at his gates, is surpnsmg It 
was finally settled that Muhammad should take advantage of the island of 
Bet to cross by a bridge of boats where he would have two narrow streams instead 
of a single very wide one The boats were lashed together along the side of 
the bank to the length of the width of the stream, and then, the lower end 
being made secure, the upper was let go and allowed to swing round until it 
came m contact with the opposite bank where it was fastened The crossing 
was safely effected before Dahir was aware of it, and Muhammad entrenched 
himself agamst the enemy Between himself and Rawar, further down the river, 
was a lake called Gu]ri ^ 

It IS said that the Arab horsemen were “ so covered with coats of mail 


that they appeared to be, as it were, drowned in iron ” As Dahir’s army was 
somewhere m a south-easterly direction from this, Muhammad moved towards 
the lake and arrived at the town of Jitor He now had the lake between 
himself and a party of the enemy sent there by Dahir to obstruct his progress 
and watch his movements To make a long story short, it may be sufficient 
to record that after crossmg the lake by a solitary boat which took thirty at 
a time,^ and after sundry battles and skirmishes between the two armies, a 


great and final battle was fought in which Dahir lost his life and his forces 
were dispersed Jaisiah, with most of the stragglers, retreated to, and shut 
themselves up m the fort of Rawar ® Dahir had reigned thirty-three years, 
and the whole period of the Brahman djmasiy was nmety-two years ^ According 

* This name Gujri, is also transonbed Kucbri, but Raverty -vmtes it Kinjri 

or Kingn, in transcribing it from IHir Ma‘$am, and locates it ‘ ‘ about twenty nules west of the rums of Alor/ * 

where there is still a place called Kingri {JUth of Sind, 240n .) , and, porhapSj he is right, although he has located 
Rawar more than a hundred and twenty miles south of this, and close to Brahhmanahad Assuming the mam 
nver to have flowed* at that period, in a channel as shown on the map as its probable course, I would bo inclined 
to place Rfiwar on the eastern haxik somewhere about the K in Khairpur or even a little further south. North of 
this would oomeKingrIIake,a straggling connected with the nverat its lower end and extending awaym a 

north easterly direction North of the lake again, and perhaps some distance east of the river, would he Jitor, 
close to or upon a stream, called Doharah, running in a soith westerly direction into the mam river Further to 

the nor*h still, on an island m the river, would he the fort of Bet This arrangement lends itself to a better 
grasp o t e movements of the opposing forces during the fights which followed It is impossible to arrive at 
any certainty, howler, on account of the sad want of agreement m the works of the different writers As already 

«taM, I follow chiofl\ the account as given mFredunbeg’s translation of the Chach Namah Even the different 
au on les an eye witnesses quoted in this work, do not always agree, which is, to some extent, a proof of tho 
gemuncncss of the work o t r 

! threat atlmcasRavert^ quotes Mir Ma‘eum as 8a^ong(J^/1Ardn of Sind, 240n ) 

he depended appears to be a mistake He is rather a rarelesa writer, and cannot always 

♦ Accordms to the Tuhfatu J Ktram 
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to one account Mul^ammad took Dahir’s wife, Ladi, to himself, but, according 
to another, she threw herself over the ramparts and was killed, on hearing of 
hei husband's death 

Jaisiah, then, with his sister, Bai, and the remnant of their forces, shut them, 
selves up in the fort of Rawar , but, upon the ad\ ice of the Wad? Siyakar, 
Jaisiah betook himself to Brahmanabad, leaving queen Bai, who was determined 
to defend the fort 'When, however, she found there was no chance of holding 
out against the invader, she collected all her chief women, and, with them, com- 
mitted herself to the flames After this the fort fell to Muhammad QSsim, who 
Is said to have massacred some six thousand persons There was, now, no imme- 
diate reason for going on to Alor, but ratherto follow up Jaisiah to Brahmanfi- 
bad before he could reassemble fiesh forces, and this course Muhammad took 
Jaisiah mvoked the aid of his own brother, Fofi who seems to have been left 
in charge at Alor, or who had established himself there on the death of Dalur, 
together with that of his nephew, Chach, son of Daharsiah, at Batiah, and his 
cousin Dhal, son of Chandar, in the country of Budhiyah and Kikavan On 
his way to Brahmanabad Muhammad attacked and took the two fortified towns 
of Bahror and Dahlelah which were situated between Rawar and Brahmanabad^ 
where he spent two months at each place before they fell into his hands Some 
say after taking Dahlelah, Muhammad Kasim called Banuuah, son of Dharan 
[to whom he had given the governorship of Dahlelah], received homage from 
him and entrusted to him the work of collecting and superintending of the boa ts 
along the bank of the river from Dahlelah to a place called Wadhatiah ^ The 
distance between that place and Brahmanabad was one league Though nothing 
can be said for certain, it is quite likely that Muhammad crossed over to the 
Hakrah (Eastern Kara) upon which Dahlelah stood, and, by a branch from it, 
running in the direction of Brahmanabad, brought much of his heavy stoicg 
on by boats ® He fixed his camp on the bank of the small stream HalwSi®, 
to the east of Brahmanabad, where its old bed is perfectly distinct, for some 
distance up and down, to this day, and from here he summoned the town 
to surrender and pay tribute or become Muhammadans There are said to have 
been some forty thousand figlitmg men in BrahmanSbad, who daily issued forth 
and gave battle, and, m this way, they kept the invader at bay for six months 
This was in the year A D 712 Jaisiah, taking some of the troops with him 
left the fort before Muhammad's arrival, and employed these m harrassing the 
Arab army, eventually retiring to the district of Jitor When Brahmana- 
bad was unable to hold out any longer, and Jaisiah continued to absent himself, 
certaiu of the leading men, after consulting among themselves, surrendered the 
fort to Muhammad Qasim , and, to cover their treachery, they airanged with 
the Arabs that the}^ should make a pretence of a sortie out of the Jarbateri 
gate, and then retire, leaving the gate open so that the Arabs might enter upon 

^ Hdig tf£tii9CFib6B this nsmSi froin wi India ODSco copy of the C?i<ich ^aniaht as Duh&ti and calls the gOTcmor 
of Dhahl (Dahlelah) Nubah, son of Dharan {J H A S XVI part 2) 

® This may hiva baen the nrer which Bavorty brings do\m towards Brahmanabad from a point in the Hakr in about 
forty mdes to the north of that place 

» Haig ealLs this the Jol wall, {UP At S, XVI Part 

G 
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their heels Some accoimts say that Ladi, Dahir’s mclow, was then m Brahmana- 
bdd, and that she endeavoured to hold out to the last Muhammad is said to 
have executed 6,000 men, ox, as some accounts have it, 16,000 

To the principal men uho had suriendered the city 3Iuhammad gave o\er 
the government of the place, and honoured them, and he appointed tax gatherers 
for the towns and villages around All Brahmans who had preMOUsly held 
oflSices were confirmed in these Seeing that Jluhimmad was so generous to 
the Brahmans, the keepers of the idoHiouses and temples, who were out of 
pocket owing to the neglect of the people to carry on their worship, and who 
feared the Muhammadans, presented this petition to him ‘'3Iaythe just Gover- 
nor hve long * We are monks and priests We used to li\e long on the earnings 
of Budh temples When you have shown so much mercy and landness to the 
tradeis and othei infidels, who have guaranteed to pay the fixed capitation tax 
and have become zimmls (protected), Tve, your slaves, also entertain the same 
hope of youi loidly kmdness, and request that you will kindly intimate youi 
permission to them to visit Budh temples, and to worship what they worshipped 
before ” They further told him that all their temples Aveie lying desolate and 
m rums, and they had no opportunity of worshipping their idols, and asked 
that they should be permitted to repair their temples Slubammad referred 
this matter to Hajjaj who replied as follows "I have received my dear cousin 
Muhammad Qasim’s letter, and have become acquainted TOth its contents With 
regard to the requests of the chiefs of Biahmanabad about the huildmg of Budh 
temples, and toleration in religious matters, I do not see what further rights we 
have over them beyond the usual tax Because, after they have become zimmls 
we have no right whatever to interfere with their lives or their property ©O' 
therefore permit them to build the temples of those they worship No one is 
prohibited from, oi punished for followong his own religion, and let no one pre- 
vent them from doing so, so that they may hve happy m their homes ” JIuham 
mad, therefore, allowed the people to follow their own customs in every w^ay so 
long as the usual taxes were paid ^ 

From his camp, higher up the river and not far from Brahmanabad, 3Iuham- 
mad, after he had settled all the afEairs of that place, wTote an account thereof 
to Hajjaj, describing the conquest of Sind Hajjaj advised hmi to quit Brah- 
maniibad and establish his head-quarters at Alor oi 3Iultan, these being more 
important tow*ns, and more com enient as a base of operations against the country 
further east, which Hajjaj was now anxious to bring under Arab rule Therefore^ 
after appointing governors over the principal districts of Smd, he left Brahmana- 
bad on the third of the month of JIuharram in A H 94 (A D 712) and arrived 
at a town called MusthaP in the vicinity of Sawandl, where the residents were 
^am5n^s, Bah^ams (artisans ^), and merchants, encamping on the bank of the 
Cake Here he appointed two men to be their head-men — one a Samanl and 


* In IhL I arly daj s o! the this prnctico was constantly f olloii eel 

r. ^ 2) On account of placing Rawar m the south of S.nd, he 

^ * movements np to hts arrival at BrahmannMd More detailed notice of his movementj} round 

abott Braomanib vd is gn cn further on in tne account of that place 
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the other a Buddhist Thence he marched to Bahrowar,* and from there pro 
needed to that part of the country where the Sammahs lived Then he ivent 
on to the land of the Sahtahs, where he called for a list of all the stages and 
campmg places on the way thence up to Alor Contmumg his ]oumey, he arrived 
within a mile of Alor, where Fofi, son of Rai Dahir, had been fortifying himself 
with the intention of resisting the Arab forces, and fixed his camp opposite 
the fort where he *built a mosque The people of Alor had been told that Dahir 
was still alive and had gone to get assistance, and so, in expectation of his 
coming to their succour, they shut themselves up in the fort and prepared for 
defence But Fofi, being at length convinced of DShir’s death, secretly left the 
fort and jomed his brother Jaisiah at Jitor, upon which the people of the town 
opened the gates to Muhammad and submitted to him Within the town was 
a Budh'-temple called Nobhar or Nowhar, (Naubahar or Nau Wihar) in which was an 
equestrian statue, made of marble or alabaster, ^vith golden jewelled bracelets 
After he had settled the afiairs of Alor, and had left Hawaii, son of Asad^ 
there as governor, he marched to the fortified town of Babiah on the southern 
bank of the Beas Thence he crossed the river and proceeded to the fort of Ghol- 
kandah, which he reduced, and contmued on to Sikkah-Multan^ on the banks 
of the RSwi He was over two months m besieging Multan after he had taken 
Sikkah, and it only fell at last through treachery, one of the mhabitants having 
pointed out to him a weak part of the walls which he promptly breached, and 
sacked and destroyed the town He was told that great treasure was buried 
beneath the idol in a temple on the eastern side of the city This he visited, 
and found an idol made of gold, with two eyes of red rubies in its face It 
was so like a living man that Muhammad Kasim mistook it for one, and he 
drew his sword in order to strike it The keeper of the idol said just com- 
mander, this is only an idol, which has been made by Jaswin, the kmg of Multan, 
who has buned his treasure here ’’ Muhammad then ordered the idol to be 
removed, and it was found to weigh 2230 maunds of gold, and the treasure 
contained in the 40 jars, which were buried beneath the idol, was then brought 
out and weighed It amounted to 1,320 maunds of gold The idol, and the 
buried gold were removed to the treasury, and the town was looted of all other 
treasure, exposed or buried, that could be found 

At this time Muhammad received a letter from Hajjaj telling him that the 
money that he had sent to the Hialifah had doubled the amount that had been 
originally advanced for the expedition, uath 20,000 d%Tams over and above 
He therefore exorted him to build mosques and set up pulpits in every town 
and village, and tp strilce coins in the name of the IQialifah Muhammad, there- 
upon, fixed his head-quarters at Multan and built a large mosque there All 
superfluous treasure he despatched to the ^alifah^s treasury, by way of Debal 
where it was transferred into sea-going ships 

* Frobablr Bahror, or Bahrur, already mentioned, a fortified town between Ra\\ ar and BrahmanabSdf which 
he took on hii way to the latter place Harcrty says “ Muhammad leading a goTcrnor there (at Brahmanabad) 
movei toward Aror and Bag^rilr And later, after the fall of Multfin, he says “ After this success, Mulpammad, 
jEfon of Kasim, resumed to Alor or Aror and Ba^Jirur ” Mxhran of 8tnd, 241 and 254 

> Sikkah anpears to haTe been on one side of the river and Multan on the other 

tr 2 
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It only now remains to relate tlie tragedy of the death of the Conqueror 
of Sind— a bom leader of men, though barely twenty, and a most faithful servant 
of the Siilafat Muhammad set out upon a northerly excursion to demarcate 
the boundary of his newly acquired province quite unconscious of the terrible 
punishment that his outraged and angry master is as preparing tor him ^^^llIe 
on a march to Udhapur^ he received a letter fiom the Sialifah charging him 
with having outraged the two daughters of Dahir before sentling them on the 
Khalifah's zanamli The HialTfah ordered him to have himself sewn up m a 
freshly skinned bullock’s hide and sent back to him at Damascus iluhammad, 
faithful even unto such a cmel death, and without murmur, and conscious of 
his innocence, had the sentence carried out upon himself, and he died two or 
three days after being so treated ^ The charge i\ as made upon a pretended 
confession of the girls themselves who, when they knew that Muhammad was dead, 
admitted that their confession was false, and that it had been made in order to 
brmg disgrace and punishment upon the man u ho had brought such misery 
upon their own people The Khalifah, in great remorse for the death of Muham- 
mad, had the sisters iiut to an even more cruel death ® Muhammad probably 
spent, altogether, about three and a quarter years m Sind It is said that his 
tomb IS still to be seen at Damascus 

This was the most notable invasion of Sind, earned out with a thoroughnesa 
that did not often characterize such campaigns Whether the whole credit of 
its success IS due to its young leader or not there are no means of teUmg , 
but, if it were due m part to his counsellers there is no mention of it, or of 
disputes among these persons, as one would expect there would be at times of 
divided counsels He seems to have refened much to Ha]]a], whose advice he 
invariably followed, but this was more in connection with the larger issues , 
m smaller matters, though, at times, of vital importance, he more often had 
to fall back upon his oum quick ludgment and ready decision There is no 
doubt that if Muhammad Qasim had not possessed wisdom and tact beyond his 
years, there isould at some time have been trouble among his followers 

This concludes the story of the Gliach Ndmaliy uhich, of necessity, has been 
very much abridged m the telling It is, however, lull of interesting detail , 
and the reader who is more deeply mterested in the history and traditions of 
Smd will find in it much to gratify his thirst for further knowledge The out- 
Ime of the continuation of its history is taken mostly from Mirza Kalichbeg. 
Fredunbeg’s second volume The works from which he has compiled this are 
the Tmilh the Tvjifaiu4-Kiidmy the FatJi NdmaJi, and the Frere 

Ndmah 


' Kft verty this place Oclih pur is the Odipoor of the maps, 14 miles to the south of Alwanah on the Hakruh. 

{Mthmn of Stnd, 254n ) 

* The Futuhu 7 Buldan states that Muhammad Qasim was seized, fettered, impnsoned and tortured by the 
ra alifah’ 8 order (Elliot s 4ppendix to the Arabs tn Stnd, 312) 

* Rtlidurl, who ascribes hjs death to family and faction jealousy , gives a dilTercnt story Hajjn], dying abontr 

I ® ^ arose xihich knew not Joseph ” — Salih, the new governor of ‘Iraq Between Hajjaj and 

SUih there appears to ha\ e been a blood feud so the latter sent Yaz«d to take charge in bind, recalled Muhammad and 
put him, and others of his family to death The people of Hind wept for Muhammad (Elliotts Hiat , 1, l24) 
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Soon after Muhammad’s death thmgs went ^vrong in the newly conqueied 
province, for it is said that, two years after that event, of the whole country, save 
only that from Debal to the salt sea,” httle remained in the hands of the agents of 
the Khalifah Many of the chiefs and feudatory princes of Smd revolted, and Jaisiah 
had regained possession of BrahmanSbad, so that it became necessary to send 
fresh forces from ‘Iraq against them These punitive expeditions became frequent 
as time went on For forty years (A D 711-750) the country was more or less 
under the Ummeide ^alifahs when it passed into the hands of the ‘ Abbasides 
Of the thirty-seven ffiballfS-hs of the ‘Abbaside family Smd remained under the 
first twenty-five, when it passed into the hands of other rulers The Tuhfatu-U 
Ktrdm tells us that it was durmg the period of the Ummeide dynasty that 
Dalurai reigned at Alor, and Bhanbhorai at Bambhor m the delta, which place 
he IS said to have foimded and called after himself ^ Dalurai was the king for 
whose misdeeds the punishment of heaven fell upon him and his people through 
the diversion of the river from Alor and the subsequent rum of that town. 
The story is sometimes transferred to Brahmanabad, which, for his sms, was 
destroyed by an earthquake This same story accounts for the rums of many 
other towns in Smd and the PanjSb ® In A D 750 Abdullah Saffah, the first 
of the 'Abbaside i^allfahs, sent an army into Sind which ousted the lieutenants 
of the Ummeides, and four years later the next Sfeallfah, Mansur, also sent an 
expedition to Hind and Smd Al Idiisi tells us that Manama, the first Arab 
capital in Smd, was founded in the beginning of the reign of the latter (A D 
753-774) ® In the time of the fifth Khalifah, Harun Al Eashid, (786-808), ^ail* 
Abu Turab seized upon the fortified town of Tharrah in the district of Sakorah, 
Bakhar m northern Smd, and other places in the western parts This man^a 
tomb, together with those of other persons slam at the time, is still visited, and 
the dome over it bears the date 171 AH (AD 787) It is said to have been 
in this Shaikh’s time that Bhambor, and some other towns, are supposed to have 
been destioyed by an earthquake ^ The tomb is situated about 8 miles south- 
west of That^hah between Guja and Kori About the time of the Khalifah 
Mamun (AD 813-833) many Arab families residmg at SSmrah emigrated to 
Smd, together with Tamim and his descendants, and permanently settled down 
m the country From the colony fromSamrah the tribe of Sumrahs ongmated, 
and from the descendants of Tamm sprang the Thahims \\rhen the power and 
influence of the Khalifahs began to wane, towards the end of the ninth century 
or the begmnmg of the tenth, " the most distant provinces necessarily partook 
of the dechne from which the heart of the empire was suffering , and Smd, neglect- 
ed by the imperial government, came to be divided among several petly prmces, 


^ It was while BhanbhorSi ruled at Bhambor that Sasui was bom, whose love for Punhun forms the 
favourite subject of many Sindlu poems and legends, which aro sung and told to the present day 

^ This story of Dalurai is placed at a much later date further on m the Tuhfat I Kiram, where the even s ore 
said to have taken place in the reign of one of the SGmrah princes (Fredunbeg's History of 8\ nd, Vol IT, pp 28 and 
37) 

^ It was this Han$ur (Abfi Ja^fur Al Mau 9 ur) who built the present city of Baghdad in A H 148 (A D 765) 
and made it the scat of the IQiilafat, liaviag transferred it from Bauhimiya 

* Further details about these old cities will bo found further oii m the accounts of their ruins 
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wlio, though they transmitted no revenue and rendered no political allegiance 
to the Khalil, were, like other more powerful chiefs who had assumed independ- 
ence glad to fortify their position by acknowledging his spmtual supremacy, 
and flattering him by the occasional presentation of some ranty from the Kingdoms 
which they usurped The two prmcipal kingdoms which were established 

m Sind a few years after this event [AD 871 ] were those of Multan and Man- 
sura, both of which attained a high degree of power and prospenty”^ The 
Amirs of Multan and Mansura were mdependent of one another The rule 
of the Arabs in Sind came to an end when Mahmud of Ghazni sent an army 
under Wazir ‘Abdu-r-Razzaq (AD 1025 ), who earned his successful arms to 
the tonus of Sehwan and Thathah, dnving the Arabs out of the country The 
governors of the ‘ Abbaside Khalifahs are said to have ruled Sind for 283 years 
The Kmmlxi‘i-TaivdnUi places the capture of Mansura by Mahmud of Ghazni^s 
troops m the year AH 416 (AD 1025 ), ^ on his return from the sack of Somnatha, 
when he placed a Muhammadan pnnee on the throne of Mansura, from which 
it may be gathered that the prince there at that time had probably abjured 
his faith ^ 

‘‘ AVith regard to the Arab dommion in Sind, it is impossible for the traveller 
to wander through the land, mthout being struck with the absence of all record 
of their occupation In language, architecture, arts, traditions, customs and 
manners, they have left but little impress upon the country or the people We 
trace them, like the savage Sikhs, only in the rums of their predecessors , and 
while i\Iahtuza, Baiza, and hlansura have so utterly vanished, that * etiam periere 
xuinro,^ the older sites of Bhambora, Alor, MultSn, and SehwSn still survive to 
proclaim the barbarism and cruelty of their destroyers It has, mdeed, been 
observed, as a circumstance worthy of remark, that no people ever constructed 
so many edifices as the Arabs, who extracted fewer materials from the quarry — 
the buildings of the first settlers being everywhere raised from the wrecks of 
cities, castles and fortresses, which they had themselves destroyed 

Poi the next 160 years Sind was, for the greater part, under the Sultans 
of GInzni , aftei that, about AD 1187 , it came under the kings of the house 
of Ghor, winch displaced the Ghazni family and invaded India Shahabu-d-din 
Ghoii appomted Qutbu-d-din Ibak to lead an expedition against Sind, which 
he conquered, and where he left a governor in charge Qutbu-d-din became 
the fir^sl of the Sla\e King*, of Delhi, and, on his death, the empue was parcelled 
out into four parts, one of which comprised Uchh, Multan, and Sind which was 
go\erned by Kasni-d-din Kaba-Chah, son-m-law of Qutbu-d-din Fiom the rule 
o the Sla\e Kings Sind passed under that of the Khil]is« w^hose lieutenants were 
appointed go\ cnior-^ of the coimtn’’ During the reign of Ghiyasu-d-din, 
the fip't of the la^laq kings, who followed the Kiiljis, the tnbe of 
S%in\Yahs assemble*! in tlie vicinity of Thaiii or Tharrah, revolted, and took 

1 Ihot 8 Appendix to iht Arabs in Stnd, GO bo 

* Mir Ma'nnm A H 417 

® riliolH Appendix to thf Arabs in 59 

* Cnch*on n Arabtrt and iM people, p 426 
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possession of Thatliali^ and, later on, during the reign of Firuz Shah Ta^lak 
(A D 1351-1389), they joined the rebel Taghi, together with the tribes of Jarejahs 
and Sainmahs, in revolt against Delhi, but were speedily subdued Firuz Shah, on 
this occasion, when on his return towards Delhi, visited the shnue of Shahbaz 
Kalandar at Sehvan? and fb^cd some stipendary allowances for the keepers of 
the shrine and othei men connected vith it 

During the Ta^lak rule Sind was continually harrassed by the mioads The Sumrahs 
of rival factions, until, on the approach of Amir Tuniir, the Tartar prince, 
and the disturbance caused in upiier India by this foieign invasion (about 
A D 1398), the rulers of Sind threw ofi their allegiance to the kings of Delhi 
and thereaftei ruled their country independently Foremost among these local 
rulers w’^eie the Siunrahs who, as already mentioned, are supposed to have come 
from the town of Samrahsome time in the ninth century of the Christian era, 
during tlie Khilafat of Mamun the ^AbbSssI There w^eie nineteen rulers in 
succession iii this line, and they continued, as a power in Sind, until their fall 
at the hands of the Sammahs They acquired supremacy in the district of Lar 
or Lower Sind, around Debal, about AD 874, and they were ousted by the 
Sammahs in AD 1337 ^ 

TiTiatever the origin of the Sammahs may have been, who were at this The Sammahs 
time settled in Sind, it seems certain that they were of Rajput descent, and 
the Jarejahs of Kachh still derive their ongm from them ® On clearmg out the 
Sumrahs they set up one of their number, Unar as ruling chief, with the title of Jam 
(A D 1351) ® One of his first acts was an attack upon Seliwan, where MaHk Ratan? 
a Turk, was governor under Delhi In this enterprise he was successful, Malak Eatan 
being killed in the action which followed But fallmg into a profligate life, and 
losing proper control of his goveniment, rebellions wore fomented, especially 
by the friends of Malak Ratan, in one of which he lost his life He w^as suc- 
ceeded by his son Jam Junah^ (AD 1354) who drove the Tartar forces from 
Bakhar After a reign of thirteen 3 »’ears he was succeeded by his nephew Jam 
Tamachi wdiose territory was mvaded by Sultan iVlau-d-dln, who carried him 
away a prisoner to Delhi During his absence, his brother Bablnab took over 
charge of the government in Sind until Khami-d-din, son of Tamachi, who 
had growTi to man’s estate during his exile, leturned to Sind and became chief 
of the tribe Kliairu-d-dln w^'as followed on the gadi by his son Jam Babinah, 
wbo IS credited with having built the towm of Samui,® but some say tliat the 


* Uavcrtj’fi itfiArfin o/ Sind, p (i02a The Tulifalxt I Ktrdm aajs their ascendancy extended over a penod of 
505 years Elliot sa} s thc^ ncro expelled xn A D 1251 Appendix to ihe Arabs m Sind, p 194 

- Burton’s Sind and the Hacts, etc , 378 

3 Penshtah (Briggs’) gircs a list of the kings of Smd, which puiports to include only the Samm&hs, ArghQns, 
and TarkhSns, hut it is defcctn o in most cases, through the omission or the changing of tho diacnUnal points and 
dots of the letters, e g he writes Chon bun for Junun — throe dots instead of one dot under tho initial letter, and the 
dot helow instead of above the third letter 

* Kaveriy gi\cB the name as JunSn Mxhran of Stndf p 329n 

® SHmui lay ju«t helow the Makli lull and quite close to That hah It is now rep/csent^d by a nmall hamlet 

upon a mourd 
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foundation was laid "by Jam Babinali tlie son of TJnar Jam Salaliu-d’din,^ 
Jam IsiFamu-d-din and Jam Alisliar followed upon the throne During this 
time there were constant invasions of the country by the Delhi troops, and local 
rebellions and outbreaks took place m the north of Sind Tamachi’s other 
sons Sikandar and Karn conspired against Jam Alishar and killed him, when 
Jam Kam siezed upon the government, but was, in turn, assassinated and suc- 
ceeded by his nepheiv Jam Fath Sian Jam Ta^laq and Jam Sikandar followed 
All through these reigns Sehwan and Bakhar figure as important governorships 
which, with the fortunes of war, frequently changed hands Sainui appears 
to have been the capital durmg this period 

The government of Smd now’^ passed mto the hands of a family from Kachh 
Jam Baidmah, who was now elected chief, had been living m that provmce, 
but his relationship to the late ruler is not clear Within a year and a half 
of his accession he had brought the whole of Smd under his sway He was, 
however, poisoned by one, Sanjar, one of his chief attaches, who usurped the 
throne and became the Jam of Sind Under his rule Smd prospered more 
than it had ever done before After a successful reign of eight years he died 
in AD 1490, and was followed by Jam Nizamu-d-din, nicknamed Jam Nmdo 
who was elected by the tribe to fill his place According to the Ttilifaiu-U 
Kxrdm he w^as the son of Bablnah, who was the son of Unar, who was the son 
of Salahu-d-dm, who was the sou of Tamachi Jam Nindo’s reign was a long 
and, on the whole, a peaceful one It is variously given by different writers 
as, 43, 48, 63 and even 73 years His tomb is one of the more conspicuous 
mausolea on the Maldi hill above Thathah wduch is described further on m the 
account of that place (Plates XXXIII and XXXIV) He is said to have moved his 
seat of government from Sainui to Thathah, which he is supposed to have founded 
He was a man of letters rather than of wai, and w^as much m the company of 
learned men whom he delighted to honour Mir Ma'sum, in writing of him, 
saj s It is said, that, at the commencement of his manhood, he sought after 

knowledge, spending much of his time in the college and cloister His dis- 
position w as modest and happy , he w as celebrated for his good affectionate 
temper , lie offered much prayer to God, doing great abstinence His excel- 
lences are beyond what little I can wTite ” The date of his death is vaiiously 
given Ihc T nil fatu-UKi rain placmg it m AD 1508 and the Tarikh Ma^sumi 
in AD 1519 His son, Jam Firuz, followed him on the throne, but being a 
minor, an officer of the court, and adopted son of Jam Xindo, Darya Qian, was 
ronstitiitcd regent, and managed all public affairs^ He had such power in the 
stale s*iuc the Jam, as he grew up, preferred to pass his time in his JiarTtn^ 
seldom appearing m jniblic, that Iiiuz began to get uneasi and enteitam secret 
U us of him As a prccautionan* measure, he enlisted in Ins seivice Kibak 
Arghun, and a large number of who, dining thi's and the previous 

nign, Inrl come into the country with Shalilieg from Kandlni Jam Finiz ga^e 
them nsprcMl quarter in the tonn of Thathah, uhich ^^as caUcd the Mughal 
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AVurali Though he flattered lumself that he had checkmated Darya San by 
this mo\e, he little dreamed of what trouble these same men w^ere destined to 
bring upon him, for it was through some of these that Shahbeg Arghun was 
induced to push home his conquest of Smd m AD 1519 and displace the 
Sammah dynasty Tlie Saminalis appeal to have been either Hindus or Buddhists 
who subsequently became pioseljiies to Islam 

When Shdhbeg ad\ anced against Thathali, he passed through the Laki The Arghuns. 
lulls, and came to within about si\ miles of the capital, wrhere he halted 
and encamped on the bank of the Khanw^uh (AD 1619) Here he fought a 
successful battle mth Darj^a !|^un, who led the troops of Firuz, and killed 
him The Jam, abandoning all hope of a successful resistance, surrendered to 
him , but Shahbeg w as magnanimous enough to reinstate him in the government 
of Thathali and its immediate deiicndencics, retaining the northern half of Sind 
for himself When this settlement was ratified, Shahbeg left Thathah and marched 
out on his return journey 

Jam Firms then settled down to rule his diminished province, but it was 
not long before Jam Salahu-d-dln, who had some time previously rebelled against 
him, and had retreated to Gujarat, once more invaded Thathah with an army 
of ten thousand men proMded b}^ Sultan Mu/affar Salrihu-d-dm was defeated 
and slam and his army was scattered One of the leaders m this battle was 
Mirza *Isa Tarkhan who, later on, became the founder of the Tarkhan dynasty 
of Sind Shahbeg, about this time, went to Sehwaii and inspected the new 
fort, and erected buildings in the fort of Bakhai The ancient site of Alor and 
the old town of Bakhar were denuded of their materials in order to repair the 
fort of Bakhar and provide it with liousing accommodation for his troops Aftei 
appointing Muhammad Tarkhan ns go\crnor of Bakhar, Shahbeg set out upon the 
conquest of Gujarat, b} way of Sehwan and Thathah, but died upon the road 
(A D 1521) ^ Before starting, howc\er, he promised Jam Firuz, that, should 
he conquer that proMnee, lie would restoie the whole of Sind to the Jam 
Mirza Shah Hasan was proclaimed his fathers successor, and he publicl} assumed 
control in the town of Nasrpfir Shuhbeg’s remains were sent to ilakka, where 
they were buried 

Mirza Shah Hasan, hearing that Jam Firu/ contemplated throwing off his 
allegiance, now thatShiilibeg was dead, returned to Thathah, when the Jam took 
to flight at his approach and fled to Kachh in order to get assistance fiom the 
Eiii Obtaining this he oiiposed Shah Hasan in a general engagement, but was 
defeated whereupon he fled to Gujarat wlicie he remained luitil liis death 
Mirza Shah Hasan now took possession of the whole of Smd 

After sc\cral minor punitne evpcditions against local offenders, Jlirza Shah 
Hasan determined upon the reduction of j\rultan , but, before carrying out this 
enterprise, he paid homage to the emiieroi Babar, who w'as then marching into 
Hindustan, and between them a matrimonial alliance w^as concluded Shah 
Hasan continued Ins march upon Jlultaii in the follow'-ing year (A D 1624) 

1 Xbo Tarlhan !iamah states that Shulibig died m A H 020 (A D 1610}, but rcrjshtah puts it in A H 03 
(AD 1523) 

n 
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taking certain forth and towns on the ^vay lie rcciched the city ^^ltllout further 
opposition and coming to tcims ^Mth the nilci, h\cd the river Gliaro as the 
boundary between then lespectivc piovinces After i educing the fort of Diluwar 
where much treasure was said to be buried, Shall Hasan leturncd to Bakhar 
Fresh trouble at ]\Iult:in took liim back tliere again tlic next }car, vhen he 
attacked and took tlie place and once more returned to B.ikhar 

The Mlrzii’s next entei])nse uas an attack u])on Bai Khangai of Kachh in 
his own countr 3 % who had challenged him to battle for liaMiig killed his brother, 
Amir Ami am, in a fight ^^lllch took pl.icc bcU\ccn ^abbeg’s forces and Daija 
Khan’s sons on the ruer near Talt! ^ Rai Kliangai vas defeated 

During Shah Hasan’s leigii, the cmjieroi Ilumrijun, who hud succeeded 
Bdbar on the throne of Delhi, uas drnen foitli fiom his ca])itnl by Shcr Shah 
Suri Afghan With his follouing, he made his ua} ton aids Sind and camped at 
Bakhar It uas during his ^\nndellng^ about Sind and E.ljjmtana that Akbar, 
his son, was bom at Umarkot in AD 1542 We arc told tliat Babarlo or 
Baburlo, a place six miles fioni Bakhai “uith its foui cclebiatcd gardens u as 
decorated, its buildings adorned and its foit repaired, in ordei to be fit foi the 
residence and protection of the Empcior Ilumayun and his famil}/’ as it was 
a very pleasant spot 

Towards the end of his leign Jlir/fi Shah Hasan was attacked uith paral 3 ’S!S, 
and he then allowed Ins admimstiativc nork to fall into tlie hands of stiangers, 
while he, it is said, took a strange fancy to sailing up and domi the Indus 
between Thathah and Baldiar , so it came about that in A D 1554 the Arghiins 
and Tarkhans made common cause, and taking ]\Iuza ‘Isa Tarkhan as their 
leader, openly caused a revolt A division of the province was agieed upon, 
but it was deferred until Muza Shah Hasan’s death, which, it was then considered, 
could not be far off Slioitly after, in the same year, he died on his way to 
Sehwan It was arranged to take his bodj^ to ilakka for buinl, but it w^as at 
first taken to Thathah w^here it w’'as temporal il}’’ interred in the enclosure of 
Mir Ahmad Wall, on the bank of the liver Withm three months a mausoleum 
was built upon the Makli hill, whence, alter tw*"© years, it was removed to ]\Iakka 
where it was buried beside his father’s remains Mlrza Shah Hasan reigned 
thirty-four years 


On the death ol Mirza ^ah Hasan, Thathah was seized by Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhan 
while Sultan Mahmud Khan established himself at Bakhar, Sehw^an becoming a bone 
of contention between them and other nobles, and finally falling into the hands of 
the Mirza He married Mah Begam the widow of the late ruler lilirza ^ah 
Hasan’s only son died m infancy 

From his youth Mirza ‘Isa ^an had been a companion of ^abbeg Argbun, 
and subsequently became one of his pimcipal lieutenants Early in his reign he 

nnon ^ ^ favoiinte crossing place on the river, and it is no doubt the same place as shown 

nor was i Sehwan Shahbeg had just crossed before this action took place , 

much furthpr nw ^ e T“sed this crossing Afir Ma^sum, forgetting that the main n\ er, at that time, was very 

Muhammad Qasim cross it at Taltl on his way to Alor after the fall of 
tern Kara’ wiinc ^ h spoHs it 'Jahlti says it is “ on the cast side of the river which we call the ‘Wes- 

t muTh^ branch of the Sindhu or Ah , Sind, and atthatpenod, 

may hare been known as the Kumhh or Kunbh. or nver of the Kumbh or Kunbh » (Mthrdn of Stnd, p 240n ) 
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quaiicllcd with Sultan Mahmud Khan and attacked him at Bakliar, and it is 
at this juncture that we first hear of Europeans in Sind About the year AD 
1555^ the Jllr/a sent an embassj to the Portuguese at Ba&sein to ask their 
assistance against Sultan JIahmud of Bakliar, with whom he was fighting This 
request was complied with, and a force of 700 men sailed under the command 
of Pedro Barreto Eolim On tlieir arrival at Thathah they found that their 
serMces were no longer required, and they w’^ere refused the payment of their 
expenses b} the go\crnor of Thathah in the absence of Jllrza ' Isli fOian, who 
was still in the field Exaspciated by this treatment, and finding the city 
unpiotectcd and defenceless, the Portuguese fell upon it and sacked it " Barreto 
landed his men entered the city, and in the fur)’ killed above 8,000 persons 
and destiojcd In lire the \alue of abo\e two millions of gold, after loading the 
^C'•seK with one of the richest booties that had been taken in Asia 

Internecine quarrels and fights were constantly taking place during the reign 
of ‘Isa Khun, esjiecialh between his sons, and between him and Sultan Mahmud 
Khan of Bakliar In A H 980 (A D 1672) Mlrza ‘Isa Khan died, and he W'as 
buried upon the Makli hill He was succeeded b) his son Mir/u Muhammad 
Baqi 

Mirza Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan began his leign with a wholesale massacre 
of the Arghuns and their families who weic at that time in the capital Assisted 
by certain ^Vrghun chiefs, his brother, Jllrza Jan Baba, attacked him but was 
defeated and obliged to retire The attempt was repented, w hen Mirza Muham- 
mad narrowly eccaped with his life, being suriiriscd when oH his guard This 
happened about AD 1568{^), and soon after JiTr/a Jan Baba was murdered 
About this time the emperor Akbar was marching towards Multan with the 
profe^'Sed object of \ isiting the shnnes of the saint's at that place Upon hearing 
of this, Muhammad Baqi m order to stand well with him, ^ent him his daughter 
in marriage, accompanied with a large rctiimc and presents The Mii/a now 
seenvs to ha\e become po'^scssed of a dccil, and to ha\c taken Ien\e of his 
senses, for he started upon a course of wholesale assassination for which his 
name is still held in cvcciation, and this ended in his taking his own life by 
falling upon his sword (AD 1684) He was bulled upon the ^lakli hill 

After Mirza Muhammad’s excesses, his grandson, ilir/a Jani Beg’s succc^'Sion 
came as a relief to c^e^}bod}, for he was a man of a kindlj and consideiate 
disposition ® One of his fir&t acts was to crush a rebellion stuited b) his uncle, 
Mirza ifu/affar, at Bndin He encouraged commerte throughout Jus teiritoi-) and 
made some imjioitant cJiangcs in tlie weights and measures and the coinage 
of the realm It is said that, before that time, no gold coins were used except 
the ashrafis bearing the French maik or impression Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhan had 
introduced certain copper money that was called 'Jsiti 

* IMory of Ooa b\ J \ loni*ocn (1878) 1 Iliot piilB tlie date nt A P laao History of India, T, 270 Tlic 

Ohac?i Natnnh gnes A D 1C55 

* This probably account*! for n quantity of Sind tilo decoration found in tho church of the at Ba'^seiii, 

fico the Progress P eport of the Arcbrcol Snrvc> of W catem India for the ^ car ending 30th J unc, 1808» p C 

* Mirra Muhammad Baqi'a eldest non, the fatlicr of Junt Beg, was Paindali, but lie 'nas act aside as being, more 
or leas, inaanc 

H P 
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The emperor ot Delhi now began to interfere in the affairs of Sind, and the 
fort of Bakhar comes more prominently to the front in connection with the events 
which followed This fort, and the country around, had for some time been 
governed by Sultan Mahmud Kiun, who, off and on, had been opposed in arms 
to the ruler of Thathah, their constant quarrels being as often patched up for 
the tiirt p bemg The Sultfin was of Persian descent on his father’s side, his 
mother ha\mg been an Afghan In AD 1543 the Persian hmg Tahmasp bes- 
towed upon him the title of Khan, and six years latei the 'pargamlis of Uchh, 
Amin, and some others were giien him as a ‘jiiq'ir In 1571 he received the 

title of Khan Khanan Under Shahbeg he followed his father, Mir Fazil 
Kokaltash, as governor of Bakhar, in which post he was subsequently confirmed 
by the emperor AJibar, and in 1574 he died from an attack of dropsy He was 
one of the most pow'erful and important local governors of Sind Subsequent 
governors were appointed to Bakhai, in succession, by the emperor of Delhi, 
one of them bemg Nawab Muhammad Sadik ^an who took over charge of 
his ofiBce in AD 1585 with esqiress instructions from the emperor to reduce 
Thathah He encountered Miiza Jam Beg’s troops at Pat w’here he defeated 
them, and agam upon the nvei, where a battle was fought in boats The 
Nawab then turned his attention to Sehwan, but, meeting with a reverse there, 
fell back upon Bakhar The Miiza received a letter from the emperor requiring 
him to pay him homage as he had previously done, and to use the imperial 
coins and have the emperor’s name mentioned in the public oiations To this 
Jani Beg sent a conciliatory reply, but it w'as not long before he again provoked 
the emperor’s wrath by assuming an equality with him A battle of boats 
took place upon the river m which the imperial general, Nawab Klian Ivhanam, 
defeated Jam Beg’s troops^ Subsequently peace was arranged between them, 
but not before Jam had written to his father, Mirza Pamdah Beg, and his 
son, Mirza Abul Path, instructing them to destroy Thathah, probably wath the 
mtention of preventmg it from falling into the hands of the enemy, and to 
remove their families and the people to Kalyan Kot, wduch he had akead}^ built 
as a fort of refuge The destruction of the citj' could not have been very com- 
plete, smee some part of it, at any rate, was m sufficiently good condition to 
accommodate Hian j^anam and his retinue when he afterwards visited it as 
the guest of Mirza Jani Beg Following upon this reconciliation, they both went 
together on a visit to the emperor (A D 1591) From this year the Tarkhan 
family surrendered the last vestige of their independence and became vassals 
of Delhi 

After confirming Mirza Jani Beg as governor of Sehwan, Thathah, and the 
seaport Lahori, the emperor mvited him to make a long stay at his court, 
which lasted some eight years, durmg which time Mirza Ghszi Beg, his son, was 
installed m charge of lower Smd The latter being a mmor, a council of regency 
was appomted Jani Beg’s daughter was married to Akbar’s son Khusro In 
Mirza Jani Beg died of apoplexy, and, imder the emperor’s orders 
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Ills body was sent to Thatliab and buned upon the Makli hill in the mausoleumi 

or mwi, which still stands, though in a sad state of disrepair 

Upon Ills father’s death MirzSl GhazI Beg was confirmed as governor of 
Thathali and its dependencies He began his term of governorship by asserting 
his independence of the council of regency, and made and unmade appomtments 
as the whim seized him For instance, he is said to have raised one, Shahbazi, 
the keeper of his pigeons and dogs, to a high post with the title of ^an 
As he dismissed most of the old officers, putting new ones in their places, his 
conduct, naturally, very soon caused general discontent, which culminated in 
the rebellion of Abu-l-Qusim Sultan, the officer in charge of Nasrpur, who openly 
defied liis authority But this officer, after being reconciled to his chief, and 

having apparently been again received into favour, was treacherously seized and 

blinded 

The Jam of Kakralah norv gave him trouble by encroaching upon his 
frontiers, but Mirza Qhazi Beg marched against him and drove him off 

The emperor summoned him to court , but, soon after his departure for 
Delhi, the blinded Abu-1-Qasim succeeded in making his escape only to be recap- 
tured in the hills by Darya IQian and thrown into pnson once more On Ghazi 
Beg’s arrival at Agra (A D 1604) he was received by the emperor with marked 
distinction and was confirmed as governor of the SiibaJi of Sind Akbar dying, 

Ghazi Beg secretly left the capital and returned to Thathah whence, how’^ever, 
he was immediately summoned back agam by Jahangir, wffio professed to value 
his counsel m difficulties He then appointed him to the governorship of 
Kandhar in addition to Thathah, Sehwan, and part of Multan About this time 
the Mirza sent an embassy to Shah Abbas, king of Persia, with rich presents 

On learning that Khusro Wiun, whom he had left in charge at Thathah, had 

been misappropriating the public money, he sent Eai Klionah, with the title 
of Hmdu ^an, to Thathah to examine the accounts Kliusro ^an, after 

some opposition, w’as arrested and taken back to Kandhar wffiere Mirza Ghazi 

Beg was at the time, but the Mirza being murdered 3 ust about that time, 

Khusro Khun, taking advantage of the confusion which ensued, effected his 
escape and hurried back to Thathah Ghazi Beg’s body w^as brought to Thathah 
and was buried in a mausoleum in the neighbourhood of that of his father 

He was the last of the rulers of Sind to be buried upon the Maldi hill 

The Tarkliun dynasty was succeeded by that of the Kalhorahs With the The Kaihorahs. 
rise to power of this family we come to comparatively recent times, but, as 
their tombs, with those of the Talpurs, who came after them, bulk 

largely among the monumental remains in Sind, it is necessary to notice 
them briefly here They claimed descent from Abbas, a paternal uncle 
of the Prophet, and, on that account, are sometimes called ‘Abbassis A 
more immediate progenitor was Adam Shah, whose tomb conspicuously 
crowns one of the hills at Sakhar, a religious leader who was killed 

by the ruler of Multan and thus became a shahid or martyr It was at 
his own dymg request that he was buried at Sakhar. His successors gamed 
power and influence in the north of Sind, and, by degrees, gathered such a 
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formidable foIloiMiig that Mian^ Nasir Muhammad, who succeeded to the chief- 
bhip of the thin m 1696, founded the to^^n of Khari and made it hit, head- 
quarters They are at this time spoken of as the “ Siials, ’ as they came from 
Sirah or the upper Smd frontici They ueic also knouii as the “ Faqlrs” 

Mian Nasir Muhammad uas succeeded by his son Mian Din Muhammad, 
who spent the latter leais of his life at Multan The Duudpotahs, a rival clan, 
who had taken up their headquaiters at ^ikaqn'n, fought -niththe Sirais for 
supreraaev ind gave them much trouble but they Mere eventually suppressed 
by Yar Muhammad, the brother of Mian Din hluhammad, who forged his way 
to the head of affaiis, and seems to have usurjied the ruling poner He died 
in AD 1718, and was buried in his great mausoleum at old ^udribad near 
Dadfi He nas succeeded by his son Mian Nur Muhammad, nlio took the title 
of Khudajai IQiaii He tarried his arms into the suirouiidmg districts and 
greitu extended his borders Up to this time the Kalhorahs had confined then 
influence and operations to uppei Smd, but, m A D 1736, the Bakhar district 
fell to then lot, Sehwaii having already been brought into their possession In 
the next jear the emperor of Delhi handed over to them the city of Thathah 
with its dependencies 

About this time Nadir Shah, ivho had usurped the throne of Persia, and had 
taken Kandhar, meditated an invasion of India Mian Nur Muhammad having 
been apprised of his intention of passing through Smd, sent envoys to meet him 
with the purpose of makmg friends as he was not able to meet him as an 
enemy On the approach of Nadir Shah, houever, panic spread throughout the 
countiy and the Mian and his son fled to Uniarkot, whither Nadir Shah followed 
and took them piisoners For a substantial financial consideration Nur Muhammad 
was able to secure his reinstatement, but his tu'o sons, Ghulam Shah and Muham- 
mad Muradyab, and subsequently Atur ^Sn, were taken aivay as hostages 
Siwi (Sibi) Mas left in the hands of the Afghans, and Shikarpur Muth the Daud- 
potahs as of old It is said that Nadir ^ah had ordered ships to be built, 
for his use, at Surat Nui Muhammad M'as confirmed m his governorship by 
Ahmid Shah Durani, who had succeeded Nadu ^ah, and, in AD 1749, the 
Slian V bons M^ere released and returned from Persia His third son, MurSdyab, 
who had proceeded to Maskat, returned, and M'as appomted to take entire charge 
of the financial business of the state, Muth his headquarters at j^udabad ® 

Mian Nm Muhammad died in A D 1755, and was succeeded by his son 
Muhammad Muradyab ^5n It M-as from about this time that the emperor of 
Delhi began to be styled “ King,” the empire havmg become much broken up, 
and his poM^er and mfiuence curtailed 

Muhammad Muradyab j^an M^as confirmed in his office by the king of Delhi, 
when much reioicmg took place at Nastpur, near which place he founded a 
new town called Muradabad 

* The Kslhorah lulsrs alvravs uaed tho prefix “ Mian” to their names, which carried the meaning ot spiritual 
guide rather than iempoial chief 

* ^vidabad, irhich I call old {QiudahSd, about ee\ca miles south of l)adu> must not be confused with the 
p ace 0 he same name nisar Hfila, which wna, for a time, the capital of the U?alpura, and where there arc still the 
tomlji of some of that family 
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111 tlie fourth year of his leigii, his nobles, owing to his oppression of them 
and his other biibjects, conspired to dethrone him, and, having arrested him, 
they placed his brother Ghulam Shah upon the gadt Owing to his head-quarters 
being surrounded by the floods from the nver, he abandoned it, and built 
another towui neai his father’s Muhammadabad and called it Allahabad Atur 
^an, who was, at this time, a hostage with the king, pleaded his cause Avith the 
latter &o successfully that he was appointed governor of Sind and Ghulam Shah 
was obliged to retire But Atur j^an soon began to oppress the country, and, 
his nobles, becoming disgusted with him, espoused the cause of Ghulam 
Shdh who, after defeating his brother in the field, was replaced upon the thione 
In due course he was confirmed by royal decree (AD 1758) 

Atur Mian, having obtained the assistance of the Mian of Kalat, returned 
to Sind and encountered Ghulclm Shah near Sliahbandar The upshot of the 
engagement that followed was an aixangement wdiereby Ghulam Shah was to 
hold all the countiy from Slidhgarh^ to Na§rpur, including Thathah, while the 
rest was given to Atui Mian and his brother Ahmadyar j^an Discontent 
between the two hi others, and the incapacity of Atur Hiun as a ruler, enabled 
Ghulam Shah in the end to appropriate their share of the country Atur Mian, 
however, assisted this time by certain Ddudpotah chiefs, made yet another 
attempt to regam his lost possessions, but he e^entually gave up the struggle 
and surrendered himself to Qhiilam Shah wdio received him with kindness In 
1768 ^uldm Shah commenced to build a strong tort at Nirunkot, with the 
view of tuming that place into liis futiue capital, which he named Haidardbad 
He died suddenty in A D 1772 of paratysis He w^as the son of Midn Nur 
Muhammad by a dancing girl, and it is said that Nur Muhammad obtained that 
son through the blessings of a contemporarj^ saint, Shah * Abdfil-Latif Bhitai He 
is said to have been quite illiterate His imposing mausoleum, tlie dome of which has 
fallen, stands upon the locky plateau to the north of the town of Haidarabad 
He w’^as succeeded by his son Mian Muhammad Sarafraz Mian, who was 
confirmed in the position by Taimur Shah who had succeeded Ahmad Shah 
Durani During his own and Ins father’s time, the Derails (Deiah ^azl ^an 
and Derail ‘Ismail Khan) were added to the government of Sind 

It was during the reign of Sarafraz Mian tliat the Taljiui Mirs came to 
the front, who were destined to supplant the Kalhorahs in tlie government of 
the land, and to hold the reins of government until they in turn w^’ero ovei- 
thro\vn by the British It seems he was much attaclied to the members of that; 
family, but jealousy caused one, Bujali Likhi, to poison the mind of the Mian 
agamst them, more especially against Slii Balirum Thus it happened that, in 
spite of the advice of the faithful old Dmdn, Gidumal, the Mian treacherousty 
had Mir Bahram assassinated in his piesence, wdiich was immediately followed 
by that of the son, Mir Sobdar (A D 1774), the othei son, Mir Bijar, being 
away at the time on a pilgrimage i\Iir Sobdar left four sons — Fath ‘Ali ^au, 
Ghulam ‘Ali j^an, Karam ‘Ali Mian and I^Iurad ‘Ali Khan 

^ Shabgarh \\as the village of KGjah vhicli ^ulutn Shah rebuilt as his temporary hcadquartors lu its vicinity 
ho founded a new fort which he called Shahbandar 
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Mir Fatb Mian collected a number of Baluchis and surprised Sarafraz Mian 
m his fort at Khudabad, when the latter fled by rnci to Haidarabad, where he 
was follow^ed up and obliged to submit The keys of the fort were tendered 
to Fath Mian who declined to receive tliem as a ruler, saying that he fought on 
behalf of Mir Bijai, who, being his uncle and brother of Mir Sobdar, had a prior 
claim Mir Fath ^an’s derail or head-quarters were at Shahdadpiir Bajah 
Likhi, who had transferred his allegiance to Mir Fath Khun, took matters into 
his oivn hands and placed Mian Ghulam Nabi, son of Mian Nur Muhammad 
upon the gndi (AD 1777) Sarafraz fflian is said to have set his face against 
the English factories at Thathah, wdiich had been established there in A D 1758» 
and they were eventually wathdrawm in A D 1775 

About this time Mil Bijar returned from his pilgrimage to Makka, and, as 
soon as Bajah Likhi heard of his arrival, and fearing his vengeance, he committed 
suicide ]\rian Nabi Khan, who had become a tool in the hands of Ta]ah Likhii 
the son of Rajah Likhi, and his party, was prevailed upon, against his wish, 
to oppose Mir Bijar In an action which followed between the two sides he sent 
confidential messengers to Mir Bijar, throwing himself upon his mercy, but this, 
coming to the ears of Tajah Lildii, he assassinated him He gave itfian Nabi 
a costly funeral and sent his body to Haidarabad for intennent, w here it now 


reposes m its mausoleum m the vicinity of that of Rhulamaiah "Abdu-n-NabI 
I^an, brother of Mian Ghulam Nabi, had charge of Sarafraz l^un, and other 
claimants to the throne, in the fort of Haidarabad, where, m order to secure 
the succession to himself, he had them all put to death 

Mir Bijar, who had taken up his residence at the new^ town of Ediudabad, 
seemg that there was no other Kalhorah chief, summoned ‘Ahdu-n-Nabi from 
Haidarabad and placed him upon the throne, the turban of rulership being placed 
upon his head at the shrine of Maldidum Nuh, whence he was escorted with 
^eat pomp to Mbudabad and lodged in the palace of Sarafraz ^an Slir 

ijar constituted himself his chief minister and counseller, and affairs of state 
were properly managed Tajah Likhi fell mto the hands of *Abdu-n-Nabi 

an was sentenced to death, but Mir Bijah mterceded for him and his life was spared 
e Sind revenues havmg seriously decimed smce the time of Sarafraz, the 
yeary tebute could not be paid to the Kabul treasury, whereupon the king 
espatc ed^ an army under Izzatyar Hban, w^hom he appomted ruler of Smd m 
Abdu-n-Nabi, but he was defeated by Mir Bijar at ^ikarpur (AD 
1) g Tamxur then set out himself with an army agamst Smd, but, 

inst^ of opposmg him, Mir Bijar had a boat bridge made for his convenience 

A ^ himself set out to meet the long Having explained matters, 

^ enemies had slandered him, the king forgave him and con- 

nrnwd Abdu-n-Nabi m the governorship of Smd Soon after this Mir Bijar was 
^ Hindu Rajputs at the instigation of ^Abdu-n-Nabi, but he 
succee e down his assailants before himself succumbmg to their 

Loii ^i*5est, bravest and most pious nobleman, that Smd 

son succeeded, as head of the Baluch tribe, by his 

^ ^ ^ ^ head-quarters of the Mirs was now at Shahdadpur 
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'Abdu-n-Nabi, fearmg revenge at the hands of 'Abdullah, fled, with a few 
adherents, to Kalat, and, as he refused to return, the latter placed a faqtr,^ 

Sadik 'All ^an, on the throne, he being a distant relation of the late ruler, 
whom he discovered at Khat on the river 

As Mian Sadik 'All j^an was a religious devotee he did not interest himself 
m the affairs of state, and left that entirely to 'Abdullah Iftan 'Abdu-n-Nabi, 
assisted first by the ^an of Kalat, and then by the chief of Bahawalpur, made 
-unsuccessful attempts to regam his lost throne He now sought to be reconciled 
with Mir 'Abdullah, and the latter, believmg m his Smcenty, was thrown off 
^his guard, with the result that one day *Abdu-n-Nabi, getting him and his 
relation Mir Fath j^an at a disadvantage, had them both assassmated together 
with their adherents The Mir’s friends and relations, however, coUeotmg a 
force around them, once agam compelled 'Abdu-n-Nabi to flee for safely to his 
friend of Kalat In an engagement that took place Tajah Lilchi was killed 
,(A D 1782) Mir Fath ^an, who had been elected, on the death of 'Abdullah, 
as chief of the Baluchi clans, was m command of the forces in this action, which 
was fought near the village of Halani Mian 'Abdu-n-Nabi for the third time 
sought the assistance of the chief of Kalat, with the result that the Brohi 
army, that was placed at his disposal, deserted him on amvmg at the Indus^ 

* and returned home (1783) He now appears to have retired from the struggle , but, 
hearmg that there were quarrels and factions between the Talpur chiefs, he deter- 
mmed upon one more throw of the die and petitioned Taimur ^ah for help, 
telling him he had been invited to return, by Mir Suhrab An Afghan force was 
sent to his assistance while, at the same time, he obtamed additional help from 
4he of Kalat , but, in a battle that ensued, these forces were defeated and 
dispersed (1787) Taimur then marched to Sind m person only to return imme- 
diately on heanng of trouble in the far-away provinces of his own dommions 
But he eventually resumed his expedition to Sind, when Mir Fath ‘Ali ^an 
appeasing his wrath, a treaty was made whereby the latter engaged to pay certain 
enhanced tribute 

About this time Mir Fath 'All Hian moved his head-quarters from Ehuda- The TaipUrs. 
bad (near Hala) to Haidarabad which became the capital of the Talpurs 
from this time onwards , and here he erected additional accommodation 
within the fort for the residence of himself and brothers He divided 

Sind into seven shares, of which he retained three for himself Two 

he apportioned to Mir Suhrab ^an, who was the ancestor of the Mirs of 

ffliairpur, one to his own relations, and one to Mir Tharah ^an, who 
became the head of the Mirs of Mirpur (Jlirpur-Khas) Latei, on the 
death of Mir Murad 'Ali Khan, these shaies were further subdivided In this 
manner the whole of Sind was divided into small shares, each being retamed 
by a young Mir, who considered himself mdependent of every other But Mil 
Nur Bluhammad ^an, the eldest of the Mirs at Haidarabad, came to be 

^ The word faqir, Fredunbcg tells us, was a respectable term or title for a courtier or a follower of the Kalhorah 
chiefs, who were looked upon as spiritual guidce On the tombs of the old Talpurs and JUIrs, the word is inscribed 
instead of Mir, as on thci tomhB near ^ahpGr in the Sakrand l&liil.dht * 
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PREHISTORIC REMAINS AND RUDE STONE 

MONUMENTS. 

O F the prehistoric and rude stone monninents of Sind, traces of which have 
been found in the valley of the Indus, and in the \Mlder country among the 
hills that separate Smd from Baluchistan, we know very little as yet To 
undci take the study of these remams satisfactoril}^ requires n considerable initial 
gcncial knowledge of the subject to start with, if false and hasty deductions, from 
superficial examination, arc to be avoided AVith prehistoric monuments, especially, 
“the " Bill-Stumjis-his-mark ” trap is e\ci set for the unwaiy Hence it is not sur- 
prising that so % cry feu among local officials, n ho have the best opportunities 
of coming across them, lia\e attempted to exiilorc them in any methodical 
manner Casual accounts liavc been 'written of a few- of these remains, but they 
generallj lack moic definite details, measurements and photographs ^ 

Among the earliest prehistoric remains arc the cores ” and ** flakes of 
the Neolithic inhabitants found m the valley of the Indus, chiefly m the vicinity 
of Kohrl and Sakliai, which arc of flint from the iiumniuhtio limestone The 
follounng notice of these is taken from the lately published Catalogue Ea^som^ 
of the Prehstonc Anhqmhcs «« the hiiian Museum at Calcutta " In Smd, on tho 
hills near Sukkur and Bohn, quantities of imperfect flakes and cores are found 
made from the flint which abounds in the nummubiic limestone Many of the 
cores are from 3 to 4 inclies long Some smaller but very pcifcctly and regularly 
shajied cores of the same material liavc also been found in the bed of the Indus 
at Sakhar Tlic carl) finds, from the bed of the river, have been described by 
Sir John Evans,® while later examples arc recorded by W T Blanford who 
writes “ There can be little doubt about the late age of these cores They 
arc b} far the most carefully formed of any hitherto found m India, and arc 
so far superior to all ordinal-) forms made of the same material, tliat, as was 
pointed out by Jlr Evans in the Geological JIaga/iiic, they lather resemble 
those of obsidian which arc found in Jfexico and in some other places Mr 
Fedden noticed a jicculiantj in many of the cores, which I do not recollect having 
seen before , this is that sc\ oral of them, at the liaso, present the appearance 


^ Mr G F Jj Carter, of the Imlinii Ci\ i\ Service, Ima taken up this fiuhjcot, as far na ho h ahlo in inter 
^als between Lla onicjQl duties and tlic accounts and photographs ho line sent me givo promise ot further inter 
citing results of iim research 

* See Jifanual of tht Otology of Indio, Pt I, p 4i2» 

* Oeotogical Jifagatine, J8U0, pp 433 434, UJth plates 
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of a flat surface ground by artificial means The material is m all cases 
nummulitic flmt 

I am much disposed to believe that the cores found m the Indus were 
made by a different people from those who chipped their flakes on the hills 
around This may be due to the more civilized flake-makers having established 
themselves on the river bank, while their less expert contemporaries roamed 

among the neighbourmg hills or visited them for the purpose of obtammg a 
stock of cuttmg implements , or the former may have lived later, when the art 
of flint chippmg had been brought to greater perfection There is a possibility 
that the best flints were selected and carried home to the dwellings on the bank 
of the river, m order that cuttmg flakes might be obtained from them by pres- 
sure, while less perfect materials were utilized and thrown away at once ^ How* 
ever it may have happened, it is certain that all the specimens I have yet seen 
from the nver bed are singularly well formed, shewing as a rule no trace of a 
flaw, and although an occasional well-shaped core may be found on the hills, 
the majority are broken or imperfect ” 

Lieutenant Twemlow, R E , who found these, discovered them three feet 
below the rock m the bed of the river. The specimens were from ** a mass of 

flmts, packed together, in layers of from one and a half to two feet m thickness,” 
restmg on limestone which proved to be true nummulitic limestone, full of 
N Icevigata^ and covered by recent silt deposit 

Most of what we know about prehistoric monuments m Smd is contamed 
in an article by the late Sir “Barbie Erere, when he was Commissioner of Smd, 
who visited some of these about 1851, m which he quotes communications from 
Captain Preedy, Collector of Karachi, and other local officers, and contributed 
an account to the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 

for 1851 (Vol V, p 349) He tells us that cairns and cromlechs, such as de- 

scribed by Oaptam Meadows Taylor, are common on the road to Shah Billawal, 
m Baluchistan, and also on the direct road from Karachi to Kotri They are 
generally known as “ Kaffirs’ graves ” 

There are numerous stone enclosures, the three prmcipal ones being one 
near Karachi, a second neat Dunraj, on the direct road to Sehwan, and a third 
m the valley of the Hab, near the village of " Oomed Alh Chootah,” about a hundred 
miles north of Karachi The whole of these enclosures face east and west, and 
are constructed from large unhewn stones, piled together without cement , they are 
in the shape of a parallelogram, and are usually divided by transverse walls mto 
several apartments They vary in dimensions, that near Karachi being 112 
paces m length by 15 in breadth, the one near Dunraj about half that size, and 
the third being still smaller 

Cromlechs are not numerous, only one havmg been noticed, a few yards 
in front of the stone enclosure near Dunraj 

Caims, met with, are piles of unhewn stones, varymg from 6 to 10 feet in" 
height They are very numerous and are supposed to be comparatively modern 

» scorns not to have been aware of, or overlooked the fact, that the Indus didnotflowin the Sakhar- 

Koun bed, or near it, until long ages after this period H C 
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Graves and barrows are frequently met with, either smgly or collectively, and 
are always spoken of by the Smdhis as the graves of former Kaffir inhabitants 
They are found most numerous in the vicinity of hot sprmgs, and are usually 
covered with large stones, and are about two feet high, eight or nine m breadth 
and from fifteen to twenty in length None of these seem to have been opened 
The graves are most numerous in the valley of “ Naing, ” where Mr Frere also 
found " a rude kind of tope ” which stood on the top of a small limestone^ 
hill, m which the sprmg that waters the valley has its source It is constructed 
of large unhewn stones, put together without cement, and is said by the inhabi- 
tants to be over the remains of some of their tribe who were slam m battle 
with Delhi troops Oaptam Preedy thought it far older The dimensions he 
gives are, height of lower storey 7 feet, of second 6 feet, and the third 3 feet Each 
storey is circular and apparently sohd, the lower bemg 12 feet, the second 6 
feet and the third 3 feet in diameter A flight of steps on the eastern face lead^ 
up to the top of the fiirst storey Nur Muhammad Kalhorah mtended to have 
fortified the neighbouring hills, where the sprmg has its source, but, beyond 
collectmg heaps of stones for this purpose, nothing further was done 

Not far from the sprmg head m the valley of " Kehm,” are to be founds 
several rude caves hewn out of the rock, which have evidently been used as 
human habitations, though now used as cattle sheds There is a small cave 
between the town of Sehwan and the hmdar^ called the " Ek Thamb or One 
Pillared cave, which was visited by Dr Wilson and is noticed in his Memoir 
on the Gave Temples, etc , of Western India There are also several rude cavee 
m the rock near the springs at'^Kahee” 

With reference to the stone graves, Captain Preedy wrote " The stone graves- 
alluded to by Mr Macleod are found m great numbers throughout the hilly district 
which extends along our western frontier They are usually met with m elevated> 
positions, and consist of three or four large stones set on edge, with a flat stone 
placed horizontally on the top There would appear to have been no unifornr, 
rule observed as to the direction in* which these graves were placed, as m the groups 
I have met with they are found in all directions I had the pleasure ofpomtmg 
out one of these groups to you [Mr Frere] a few days ago, on the hills near 
Waghodur, and T thmk^we both agreed that, with the exception of the hole 
m one of the side stones or walls, ^ the graves exactly resemble those described 
by Oaptams Taylor and Congreve, and we are, I think, justified in regardmg 
both as the remains of fche same Scythic Druidical race ’’ 

Mr J Macleod, wnting to Mr Frere, said “ In the hill country west of 
the Indus, graveyards far from human habitations are frequent They are the 
burial grounds of particular tribes and families, to which the dead are brought 
at times from a considerable distance In such places certam graves are pomted- 
out as those of Kaffirs, they are generally well defined, with large stones set 
on edge, and are easily distinguished from the more modem graves of the 
Muhammadans 

^ Dolmens, with a bole in one of the aide stones, are found m the south, suoh as those on the hill at Aiho>e 
in the Bijapur district. See my Chaluhuan Arehtiecture of the Kanarese Diatncis, uuaer '* Aiho|e H. CL 
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neolithic city, he made a* fine collection of flmts He also found some at 
Budhke Tahar on the other side of the river opposite Jarak, upon two tumuli 
of brick debns, which look like the remains of Buddhist buildings, possibly 
stupas 
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ancient site in western India has given rise to more controversy, or has 
^ been more harried by the excavator, than that which has been known as 

— ^ ^ Brahmanabad or Bahmanabad, situated m the hitherto deserted plains 

which stretch away to the east of the Indus, ei^t miles south-east of the railway 
station of Shahdadpur, and forty-three miles north-east of HaidarSbad The suggested 
sites for the famous city of Tagara, of the Greek “writers, have also, from time 


to time, evoked considerable discussion, but the imcertamty of its ever-shiftmg 
positions, coupled with its meagre superficial remains, if any, have hitherto pre- 
vented its further mvestigation with the pick and the shovel Not so Brahman- 
abad, which has served as a great bran pie to many an amateur explorer and 
curio hunter, who, with no further purpose in view than the turning up of some 
object of mtrmsic value or uncommon character, has dug and raked about over 
its site in what seemed to him the most likely comers But, beyond broken 
shell bangles, pottery sherds, occasional beads and much corroded copper coins, 

they have rarely found any object to repay them for their trouble There is 

the spirit of gambling in it — each fresh visitor hopes to be lucky where others 
have failed ^ In a more systematic manner, a series of excavations were carried 
out by Messrs Bellasis and Richardson in 1854 , the results of whose investiga" 
tioiis were published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and the Illustrated London News of the 21 st February, 1857 , while some 
of the objects unearthed were deposited m the British Museum, and others in 
the museum of the Bombay Society Amongst these there was nothing of any 
special interest or value But far more disastrous to the site than the work 
of all the relic-hunters together has been the havoc wrought by the people of 

the ^ulIages round about, both far and near, who, like the present Egj^tian, 

having discovered the fertilizmg properties of the earth upon old sites, impreg- 
nated, as it IS, i\ith certain salts, the result of many centuries of human occupa. 
tion, carry it away m great quantities to their fields This annual process 
of denudation of the site has, long ago, almost obliterated all signs of the plan 
of the city, which the fallen ruined heaps still afforded, or of any of its build- 
ings that once jostled one another for room on its crowded area The hoe of 
the cultnator 1*5 now very surely Aviping out every trace of the lower courses 
of the walls, which up to now have been protected within the mounds (Plates 
lY-XVm and Figs 4 - 8 ) 

# 1 , 4 ^ account of an imaginary exploration at Bralimamlbad, and an unespeoted meeting, not with 

the traditional serpent, but with a real Uve trooper of Alexander the GreaU-a local Rip Van WmWe-^co Mr Cox’b 
article in fort and TTert for March ana April, 190S 
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Until the great Jamrao canal was constructed, which, with its network of 
branches, is transforming a waste wilderness into smilmg com fields, the site 
lay on an extensive and plain, in many places scored with the beds of ancient 
streams, each of which, m turn, has dried up as the mam river has shifted 
its course westwards The general plan of the site resembles, m shape, an old 
top-boot with the sole presented to the north-west and the leg stretching towards 
the south-east, and the whole of it is covered with rolling mounds of brick debns, 
cut up into irregular blocks by a network of furrows which indicate the alignment 
of its former roads and streets (Plates IV-VI) Beyond the stump of an occasional 
wall, no stmcture now stands, save in one place, about the centre of the ruins 
towards the eastern side, where the tower-like remains of what may possibly 
have been a stiupa^ by its very loneliness, accentuates the utter desolation 
around Like Babylon of old, this once renowned city has been most thoroughly 
swept with the besom of destraction ” There is a total absence of stone 
masonry of any kmd, but lumps of charred wood, scattered throughout the 
debns, indicate the former presence of woodwork of some descnption^ 

Before considering the question of the identification of the site, I shall 
descnbe, shortly, the results of my own investigations on the spot Generally, 
any deep excavation through the mounds reveals two distmct periods of occupa- 
tion at least In the upper crust are found the foundations of walls built of 
bncks of the small size and shapes usually associated with Muhammadan work 
In some cases there is a mixture of these with a small percentage of the very 
large Hindu bricks such as were in use before the advent of the Arabs into 
Sind But, far deeper in the excavation, with generally a thick layer of earth, 
potsherds, ashes and other debns between, are found portions of walls built 
entirely of the larger bricks As will be seen m the photographs, walls have 
been built upon walls, crossmg one another in all directions, which shew very 
clearly that m these sections we have evidence of two or more successive 
occupations of the ground In the north-west comer of the city are a number 
of great pits from which earth has been carried away, showmg mterestmg 
sections through some of the higher mounds Upon the top of one of these 
we unearthed the foundation walls of a large biuldmg with its many small 
rooms, the whole bemg planted upon the mound It was m the sections here 
that great numbers of buried earthen bowls of large size were found (Plate VII) 
It IS m the upper layer that are found most of the beads and coins, 
especially the later Muhammadan coins , but there is an absence of anything 
of value Corroded copper corns are plentiful, silver exceedmgly rare, and gold 
not as yet found Nor are there any domestic utensils of any value, though 
there surely must have been such in metal There is little but broken pottery, 
and even this of the very commonest kind There can be little doubt that each 
layer was thoroughly exploited and ransacked, both for treasure and budding 
material, by the settlers of each successive period 

* A prclimmaiy account of this site was pubhsbed in the Progress Beports of the AichsBOlogioal Survey of 
India, Western Circle, for the years 1895 96, 1896 97 and 1008 09, and also in tne Annual Report of the Arobseo 
logical Survey of India for the years 1003 04 and 1008 09 
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Along one street alone, and upon the surface, we cleared the foundations of 
three mosques, with their buttressed mihrabs^ all placed in their usual positions, 
that IS, directed towards Makka , and this position the builders seem to have 
got exactly, the direction being a tiifle south of west There is no mistaking 

the foundation and plan of a mosque^ when found, for it is almost invariably 

constructed with three walls forming thiee sides of a rectangle, the fourth side 
or entrance, being open towards the east When, wuth this arrangement, are 
found the projectmg buttresses on the outside, indicating the mxhiabb^ or jyvsiyev 
mches within, as in this case, one of w’^hich is alw’^ays in the centre of the back 
wall, there can be no doubt of the religious nature of the buildmg (Plate VIII) 
Excavations, that were made at a spot about a furlong to the west of the iJnd, 
or tower, disclosed w hat may possibly have been the foundation of a very large 
mosque Bemg at a much lower level than those ]ust mentioned, it was 
piobably a much older building, and, possibly, the first mosque erected by 
the Arabs after takmg the city We vreve not able, wuth our limited time and 
funds to uncover the w^hole aiea Placed in six regular lows, seven to eight 
feet apart, twelve rectangular blocks of brick masonry, each measurmg seven 
feet by three, were laid bare, with other fragments of masonry as of a wall 
surrounding them on the north and west (Plates VIII and IX) These blocks 
are four feet six mches apart in then rows, and, if they formed the founda- 
tions for double or linked pillars of a mosque, as are often found in such 

buildmgs, in this case of wood, it w^ould require at least, sixty such to 

complete the building and preserve its proper proportions This w^ould mean 
a building measuring about 114 feet by 73 feet Eleven of these foundations 
were uncovered, namely, the whole row' of five m the north end and three in 
each of the next two rows, the rows running from front to back of the build- 
mg What lends colour to the supj)osition that this may have been a mosque 
was the discovery, in one place, among these foundations, of about two 

basketsful of the sherds of large earthenware pots with Arabic writing upon 
them, in black ink, covering both the outsides and the msides of the fragments 
This writmg seemed to consist largely of names repeated over and over again 

and, like talismamc cups, so much used by Muhammadans, maj*” have been 

intended to contain water rendered specially efficacious m certam circumstances, 
as a healmg agent, by being brought into contact with the name of some 

revered local saint Most of the pottery, sheivn m the coloured illustration, 

in red and buff ware, was obtained m this excavation Upon one fragment 
nainted, in black, a two-humped camel, not now seen in Smd so far as I am 
aware (Plate X) 

These foiuidations, as may be seen in the illustrations, are considerably below 
the rumed walls upon the surface, but they are, themselves, built imme- 
diately upon older work The latter, so far as we uncovered it, appears to 

be a large bricl- dram to w’-hich are attached, at intervals, flat earthenware 
o\a\ slabs which look like libation slabs They are connected with a main dram 
by short lengths of earthen pipmg That this drain has no connection with 
the great brick foundations is evident tiom the fact that the latter are built 
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over it in places, and the dram runs diagonally across the end of the plan and 
has no symmetiical arrangement with it It is constructed entirely of the very 
large old Hindu bricks, and it is likely that it was from some large Hindu 
building, that stood here, that the Arabs obtained the bricks with which they 
built these foundations They were easily removed from the older work as the 
only cementing material in those days was mud Found in this lower layer were 
several unmistakable Hindu objects such as an image of Ganapati, another of 
§iva and Parvati, and a head, possibly, of Surya There were also found a small 
bronze lamp, a small glass bottle, and the broken-off and well carved MrUmuUia of 
a stone libation slab (Plate IX), and, m addition to these, an earthenware trough 
In the upper rums, several broken arches weie mot nith in which the flat 
Muhammadan bricks, forming the radiating voussoirs, are set edge to edge in 

their different nags, instead of 
flat side to flat side as might have 
been expected This method was 
used in the construction of the 
and the same arrangement 
was found in the at Mirpur- 

^as The largest size of brick 
used in the oldest and deepest 
work was 16|xl0jx2^ In the 
great brick foundations the bricks, 
for the most part, measure 14|x 
9^X2 inches 

A great number of deep nariow 
wells were found all over the site 
Within the limited area ot the 
brick foundations, just described, 
there were found no less than 
seven, so, if they are as numerous 
over the whole city site they must 
exist in thousands Probably 
most houses had their own 
private wells (Plate '\HII and Fig 
4) That they belonged to the 
latest occupation is shown by 
the fact that they start from the 
upper surface and are, m many 
oases, earned d,own through the 
masonry of the lower walls to the 
sand below the alluvial deposit 
underneath the lower strata of 
Fro 4 — Xarronr wclla at BrahmanubSd maSOnry In SlllkiUg one of 

these wells thev had cut through a six-mch water pipe These narioiv wells are 

s 2 
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about t\^o feet m diameter, and arc formed of dec]) oarthcm\arc ring'* or short 
cjdmders, placed one upon ilic otlicr, thus forming great \crticnl pipc^ Each of 
these rings, or sections, has a flange top and bottom in order that, when placed 
one upon the other, thej may not telescope into each other I found wells, rather 
larger m diameter than these, still being made of earthenware at Pattan in North 
Gujarat, but, m tins ease, tlic rings were made in sections These narrow wells 
remind one of modern cast-iron tubular pillars where the flanges arc meted 
together^ The wide distribution of these o\cr the site seems to point to the 
drjing up or change in the course of tlic mcr that flowed past Brahmanubad 
during the last occuiiation Two laigc wells were found, one on the site c\ta- 
vated near the find and another, about eight feet in diameter, on the plain to 
the east or the city, across the mcr bed, the bricks being large and catefidh 
moulded to the cur\c of the well Until the Jamrao canal was brought along 
the west side of the cit\ site, the onh water, immcdiatch a\ailnblc, vas 
obtained fiom a deep well in the little hamlet to the ensi: of the thfd and 
almost m the rncr bed 

The loose objects found during c\ca\at\on embrace pottcrj of \arious kinds, 
cla)’' balls and tojs, shells, and bangles made from them, stone and glass beads 
glassware in fragments, mutilated Hindu images, coins and coin moulds in baked 
cla3% rusted masses of iron, which were once sword blades and sword liilts 
fragments of turned ivorj' and other odds and ends Such articles arc usualh 
foiuid on ancient sites, cspeciallj in northern India 

The earthen pot having been in so gieat demand for domestic use in every 
household throughout the brick and pottery districts of the Punjab and Sind 
and being so fragile and often icplaced it is no wonder that tlic heaps of debris 
which cover the ground should consist largely of accumulations of potsherds 
(Plate X and Figure 6) Fragments, and verj’ rarely a whole siiecimcn, of four 
distinct kinds are found, namely, a common red winch is most abiuidant, 
common black, or rather dark grej*, both plain and decorated , plain buff ware, 
of a harder material, not so common , and buff w arc glazed both inside and out 
which is rare The last two kinds were probably imported by the Arabs, and 
wrere not made in Sind Amongst the first, or common red Ivind, are the 2>ots 
which were used for the storage of water and other ordmarj’ domestic purposes, 
some of them w ith spouts and lids ^ There w ere also found small plates and 
saucers with little handless cups m shape like a diminutive flower pot, and 
little lipped vessels for hatties or oil lam^is At Depflr Gliangro, the site about 
six miles to the north-west, we dug up in the open plain the fragments of 
at least four pots or goblets of different patterns, of one of which we recovered 
sufficient pieces to fit one half together by’ joining up the jneces upon a lump 

* Similar irells have been found on the ancient site of bravasti Annual Report of the Arohmological Sur\ ey 
of India for 1907 08 110 

\Mth spouts, similar zn shape to these, arc found figured on the ancient Padan rock in tho Thana district 
(Thana Oazettef'r, Part III anpcndix) This has always been a favourite shape of drinking pot \ntU the Mnhnin 
madans Spouted vessels were dug up at Uesnagar (Archseologioal Survey Annual, 1013 14, PI lAI) 
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(Fig 5), the back of it being non- 
existent The ornament is raised, 
havmg been applied after the pot 
was made, and a piece of a mould 
for stampmg out this ornament was 
found, it being shaped to the curve 
of the pot Somewhat similar de- 
corated vessels are still bemg made 
at HaidarabSd Broken handles and 
necks, of the plam buff variety, show 
that they were chiefly water goblets 
holdmg a pint to a quart while the 
fragments of the glazed ware indicate 
very large jars, from a foot to two 
and a half feet m diameter The 
colours of the glazes are blue, 
green and white, the inside generally 
being of a lighter tint than the 
outside 

The largest articles m the pottery 
Ime are the great bowls, already 
noticed as being found m the north- 
west quarter of the city Here thej^' are found embedded below the surface 
and are underneath the foundations of the upper walls, the latter, in some 
oases, cutting through them, they all occur in an upright position, and often 
telescoped one within the other (Plate VII) They are bowl-shaped, and measure 
three to three feet six mches across the top, and are about two feet six inches 
deep They have no flat bottom to stand upon, the bottom bemg round \sith 
a projecting protuberance — ^the excess of the lump of clay out of which they 
were turned — Whence they were not intended to stand upiight upon a flat surface, 
but to be wholly or partly set in the earth They now contam nothing but 
earth, brickbats and ash, washed mto them m the course of ages Just such 
jars, though better made, were seen by us m the Chanda district of the Cential 
provinces, placed beside wells for holding water for cattle These, then, were 
probably used for the same purpose, possibly in connection with the state 
stables There would be a constant breakage going on, and new ones would 
be planted within the broken ones, jusb as we find them, in such great numbers 
Other objects of baked earthenware are balls of various sizes, measuring 
from two to six inches m diameter (Plate XI) They axe found m great quan- 
tities, embedded in the earth, on the other side oftlienver, totheeastof the 
city , and, in the absence of stone, uhich is not found m this neighbourhood, 
they uere no doubt used as missiles for slmgs and catapults The people of 
the village call this spot, on that account the td'p-MLdnd or arsenal, and, 
curiously enough, it was here that we unearthed the basketful of rusted fragments 
of old swords The great jars, just described, are again found heie 


of clay Tins is shovm in the iIIustratiOE 



Fig 6 — Vase unearthed afc Depar Ghangro 
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Botli here and at Depar Ghfingro are found abundance of small shells of 
many shapes and sizes They are scattered over the ^^holc place, some of them 
being very small, icmindmg one of the seashore , ^^hIle, in some places, 
laige areas are quite ^^lnte fiom tlie quantities crushed and piihcnscd upon the 
surface (Plate XII) Out of some of the e\ca^atlons verc obt«iiiicd se\cral old 
conch shells — ^the Hindu Sunllia — some quite decayed and great quantities of 
shell bangles made from these, the shell bemg cut across in sections and joined 
together inth wire exactl}’' as uc find them still made and vorn by the women 
of the Bnnjaii tribe In main cases oniamental designs vcrc incised upon them, 
and, as they have somewhat the appcaiance of i\or5’ when polished, "Mr Bcllasis 
and others have mistaken them foi such Some of these shells were found cut 
aw^ay to the core, the outei wall of the shell being alone used Similar fragments to 
these are found on the site of Chaisada and, indeed upon nios-t old sites in the 
north ^ We did find uoiy in a loom in one place, and from it bemg m 
lumps and paitly turned, we judged the place to ha^c been that of an ivory 
turner The i\ory is moie oi less disintcgiatcd, whereas the shell seldom seemed 
to ha\e sulleied in the same waj 

Beads are found scattered about through the nuns, but, excepting in one 
case, they w^ere not found in any quantities together In the exceptional case 
we found about a pound of glass beads, much like the common old-fashioned 
English glass bead, made by breakmg \ip glass tubing into short sections In 
j)late XIII eight of these aie seen in the low of glass beads to the light of 

the centre The)’’ arc veiy much decayed, and lm\e, of course, lost their polished 

surfaces But, far more common than these glass ones, are the beads 
made from the precious stones such as cornelian, chalcedony, amethystine quartz, 
hflematite or bloodstone, rock crj stal, lapis lazuli and onyx In the case of these 
stones, each bead had to be cut, polished, and drilled separately, and tins, alone, would 
show how cheap labour must have been in those far off days, for the beads 
are very plentiful The dulling was done half fiom one end and half from the 
other, and, wnth the transparent stones, it is seen that the holes seldom met 
truly , indeed, some do not meet at all These w ere made locally, for at Depai 
Ghangro we came across the sites of seveial lapidaries’ houses w^here we scraped 
together several basketsful of chips of all these kmds of stones, and, among 
them, many undrilled and unfinished beads They are made of all sizes and 
shapes, dependmg entirely upon the size and shape of the rough pieces, fiom 

an eighth of an inch to an inch and a half m length — around, flat, oblong, 

barrelled-shaped and cylindncal Many of the cornelian beads, which vary in 
colour from a pale pinkish straw colour to a deep red, are figured on the surface 
mth some white pigment which appears to have been burnt m, and cannot 
be moved by scrapmg with a penknife The designs dra^vn are very simple, 
oeing, for tne most part, plain lines, little circles or zigzags No letters or 
w'Titmg appear upon any of these, but we found one little cornelian seal with 
Kufic of Arabic letters engraved upon the surface Mr Bellasis also found 


^ Annual Report of the Arohceologloal Surrey of India for 1902 3, p 162 
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Similar ones, and one with devandgarl letters Of these he writes “ Among the 
curiosities found at BrahmanShad, showing an advanced state of art, are some 
beautiful engravings on cornelians and agate Many of them are perfect gems 

of art, and, like the intaglios of Eome, are polished on the inside of the device 

— ^an art, I believe, now lost Some that weie found had upon them a bull, 

and others a lion , some merely a name in Arabic, and some in characters 

resembling the Devanagri or Sanskrit most of these appeared cut in ovals and 
circles ” From this we may gather that the art was an ancient one continued 
through the period of the Arab occupation 

In connection with the cornelian beads, with designs upon them tfaced in 
white, Mr Bellasis writes "Eespecting the cornelian ornaments found figured 
with patterns m white Imes, on a perfectly smooth surface, and which I thought 
so cunous in my first paper, I have made further enquiry and while at Sehwan, 
m upper Sind, an old city famed for comehan engravers, I found some stones 
figured in exactly a similar manner On examination it was ascertamed that the 
chief ingredients used were potash, whitelead, and the juice of the Kirar bush 
(Cappans aphylla), made mto a thick liquid, and apphed with a pen on the corne- 
lian, which, on being exposed to red heat in charcoal, rendered the device mdehble 

Glassware is rarely found, and, as might be expected, it is, as a rule, in 
fragments The surfaces of the pieces that are found are, almost always, decom- 
posed and weathered mto fine lanun® which produce those beautiful iridescent 
colours of the rainbow The only whole object m glass, that we were fortunate 
enough to find, is a damty little bowl of blue glass which seems to have been 
overlaid with white or cream enamel, possibly with the same mixture that was 
used on the comehan beads It is remarkably bke many a small flower bowl 
made at the present day, but its decomposed state, and the iridescent colours of 
its surface save it from the suspicion of having been bought in a modern fancy 
goods shop 

At one spot were found a great many fragments of Hmdu stone images, 
one of which was the frame which surrounded an image, most elaborately carved 
with rings of little gods around the top and down the sides (Plate XIV) 
Occupymg the principal position on the frame, immediately above the place where 
the head of the image would have been, is Surya, with the lotus m either hand 
and weanng his long boots To accentuate his importance the more, he is repeated 
on either side and above On his right is Brahma, showing three of his faces, 
while, upon his left, is ^iva with trident and snake Above Suiya is a little 
goddess, and Ganapati figures frequently The frame, in all probability, encircled 
an image of Surya, whose worship was prevalent m this part of India Multan 
was famous for its great temple of Surya, which was destroyed by the Muham- 
madans about the tenth century, and was converted into a mosque Hiuen Tsiang 
i;eiis us tnat there were, m his time, at Multan, eight temples of the Brahmamcal 

^ For further illustrations of thcso beads seo the article and plates, some of them coloured* by Kirett 
Camao in the Journal of Indian Art, Vol IX, p 5 Anglo Saxon beads, similar to these, frith white figured 
designs upon them, have been found in Borer bill, also glass tubular ones, and mav be *seen in the Folkestone 
Museum 
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gods, and the temple of the Sun-god, Adityn, ^\as very magnificent Kuthiawad, 
on the other side of Sind, ^\as full of Sur}a norsliip about this time Wc also 
found fragments of other images, amongst them pieces of at least two large-si/cd 
Ganapatis 

Copper coins arc plentiful, being found scattered all o\cr the site, but so 
corroded with verdigris that it is not often that they can be cleaned uith any 
success Nevertheless, the corrosion having, in many instances, gone on equally 
all over the com, the impression is often quite distinct, though there may not be 
a gram of pure copper left These coins arc of two types (Plate CII) One is 
very thm, and is beautifully impressed uith ^Vrabic writmg, part uithin a central 
circle and part around the nm Tlicsc seem to belong to the Eastern Wialifahs, 
and, though some bear the names of governors of ^Mansura,^ they ucrc, judgmg 
from their stjde and execution, coined in the roialifah^s own mint and not in Sind 
The other type, squat and dumpy, arc very much smaller in area, and are repre- 
sented by the two rous of silver coins at the top of plate CII, and rows 6, 7, 
8 and 10 among the copper ones There can be little doubt that these u ere coined 
m Smd, their clumsiness and coarseness of execution stamp them as the output 
of unskilled workmen 

In one particular spot, near the which was supposed to be the site of 
the citadel, were found heaps of honeycombed baked clay slabs, all broken up 
into fragments These slabs or cakes vary from about a half to three-quarters 
of an mch m thickness, upon one side of which are impressed rows of little cup- 
like hollows fomung a regular honeycomb pattern, while the lower sides have been 
subjected to great heat and arc vitrified (Plate XV) These hollows are of three 
different guages, the largest being about seven-sixteenths and the smallest barely 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter We found them, first, on the ruined site 
of Bhambor in the delta, upon a small heap at one comer , but, on finding near 
them, both at that place and at Brahmanubud, not only copper coins, but little 
pellets of copper which fitted into the little cells or hollow s, the real use of these 
curious slabs became apparent Further confirmation of this is found m the fact 
that the honeycombed surface of many of these clay cakes had lumps of verdigns 
(subacetate of copper) adhering to the edges of the cells They wrere, no doubt, con- 
nected with the coming apparatus of the Arabs The slabs, after being impressed 
with the requisite hollows, would be heated over a fire to take the chill off, when 
molten copper would be poured over and allowed to settle m them, all surplus 
metal runnmg off , when cold, each hollow would contam a little pellet of uniform 
weight and size These, one by one, would then be placed between the dies, and 
a heavy blow from a sledge hammer would do the rest This mode of manufacture 
would account for the dumpy shape of the corns , not bemg all of the same thick- 
ness, often thicker at one side than the other, depending upon the angle at which 
the hammer fell , and frequently burst at the edge when too heavy a blow was 
given Tlie small silver coins would seem to have been made m the same way 
The heatmg of the moulds vitrified the under sides of the slabs , and, bemg easily 


ee Thomas Prtnsep, Vhl pj* 119 124, and the section on Smd Coins in this volume, at the end 
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broken and easily replaced, tLc lieaps of fragments ^\c^c left as tnc find tlieni 
Tlie thin Wiallfali coins ^\c^c, no doubt, stamped out of thin sheet metal 

So far .IS they can be deciplicred, these coins shou an unmistakable connection 
with Aransfira, the Arab capital, and the copper ones are found, as already stated, 
Ijing all about the place in the shape of lumps of %crdigris Be^'ide tliC'^e, but 
in ^el ’3 much smaller numbers, arc foiuid little thin copper coiiij? more or Ics'^ 
squaic, as if cut from \cr}’ thin sheet copper, ^^hKh arc ccrtanilj Hindu for thej 
]ia\c siindiy old dcianagri letters stamped upon them 'Jhe\ arc ^cen in the list 
line but one on the plate 

In four or five places ncrc foiuid immense heaps of ashes and bones in ulncli 
were mixed quantities of pot«*herds and fragments of charcoal It is possible thc^c 
were spots where the irindu dead were cremated Cremation is gcneralh carried 
out on a xnei bank, but after the city came undci Aruhammadan rule this piac- 
tice was, perhaps, forbidden, as interfering with the water foi drinking puqioscs 
Potsherds and charcoal would, of course, be foiuid upon a cicmation ‘^ite ^ 

Tlie tlixd “ is close to the village on the cast side of the luin*', and is the 
loftiest pile still standing, being about 30 feet high abo\e the general giound lo\cI 
around (Plates XIV and XVI) This tower-Iike mass lias pu//lcd c^er) one wJio 
has seen it It lias been supposed to be tlie site of King Palur s jialace ^ but an 
e\amination of the mound shows that it was no part of a pahee at all , nor was 
it a tower or bastion of a citadel, which I at first thought iirobable An examin- 
ation of the mound with pick and hho\eI, much the most satisfactorj method of 
procedure, disclosed, right m the middle and heart of it, on the east side of the 
standing masomy, a square well in the solid brickw oik se\en feet squaie, which 
had been partly filled in with debris from the fallen walls The so-called tower 
as but a portion of the mass of masonr} that suirounded the well '\Veexca\atcd 
the south side of the mound, out of which it rises, and came upon a hen\} squaie 
basement, also of brick, 50 feet square, below giound level The coiners of this 
were found, and, on plotting i1 and the well on pa jiei to scale, it was found that 
the well exactlj occupied the centre of the square plotted upon the side of 
the basement unearthed Tlie plan on Plate XVI will eviilain tins Upon the 
’^\c^>t side of the tower is a small jiortion of the original brick facing showing a 
icw lines of \ crtical offsets and recesses There seems to lla^ e been a passage or 
entrance, from the north side, into the building which passed up a ramp or btair 
on the west side of the central well, winding up spirally roiuid it as ^^hown b\ 
the arrows on the plan, and returning o\er the entrance passage by a brick arch 

piniilnr mounds cfscuhoro retd Archaeological Sur\c\ Annual for 1912 13, p 14a, the Journal of the 
JVnthropoIogical Institute, XVI, p 74 , and the Journal of the Ro^al Asiatic Socictv, IS99, p 1, nherc 'Mr Sowell 
>tcllt us there is a large number of emder mounds m the Bellar^ district which appear to ha c been c normous fu'*cral 
pyrcs’of desJ soldiers etc 

• Ka\ert\ st\s the word is not /ftit?/, a tower or bastion, as Bcllasts supposed, but th Arabic word fall, a heap, 
a mound such as in Tall al Kabir m Fg 3 *pt (JCTtArun qf Stnd, 201 n). I prefer to keep the word fh I (Sindli; 717 
a totver or bastion) The Sindi knows nothing of the origin of these erections, and, u ithout doubt, looki d u(X)n tf c m 
as rumed toucr*. 'Moreover, the Smdhi sttlpa was always, in shape, a tower, and not a hcmispuLical ** 
or ** inountl ’* as were tne vert earliest ftupas Cunnmgham wntes it both thuJ and tiil (4rf Ofo 273 liur* 
«caUs It a * or thul,* bur) ineamng a bastion, tower or turret 

> 0” Balu nil This 8 tor\ is also told of Alor, and the change of the river at that place and that for hia wicl 
-ness the c t\ wii destroyed, Thestoiy is given elsewhere, 

L 
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continuing to rise over itself as it doubled round the well-shaft, but as a wooden 
staircase whose beam ends were let into the wall Mr Bellasis says ** In the 
time of the Kaloras, so much [of the tower] remained that the reigning Prmce 
ordered the demolition of the steps leading to the top, for the purpose of frustrat- 
ing the designs of robbers, who used the tower as a place of observation, from 
which to watch travellers as a prelimmary to plundering them A large portion 
of the tower, without the steps, was standing till about thirty-five [now close on 
a hundred] years ago, w^hen it fell, and has since remained in much the same 
state as it is now — a mere fragment ” 

Upon excavating the debris from the inside of the well we came upon a layer 
of fragments of carved bricks (some of which are shewn upon the accompanying 
drawing) laid loosely together, with no attempt at any special arrangement. These 
were the only decorative bricks foimd in or about the thuU and are of a matenal 
superior to the rest of the masonry Immediately beneath these were found four 
beams of wood, or what once was wood, for we found it m a state of powder^ 
except where the butt-ends were better preser\ed in the side walls These crossed 
the corners of the square well forming another square withm and diagonally to 
it The inner square, thus formed between the beams and the four triangular 
comer spaces, were filled in with brickwork, while beneath this was sohd brick- 
work set in mud 

The carved bricks were such as are usually found decoratmg Buddhist stupas, 
m Sind, and the presence of these, coupled with the general plan of the rum 
as revealed by our excavation, leads me to believe it to be the remams of a 
stupa, but of a ^comparatwely late date — ^possibly the re-construction of an older 
one, to which the car^’ed bricks may have belonged Commiced that this was a 
Buddhist stupa, and thmkmg that the relics, if any, might possibly have been 
buried in the heart of the masonry, on or below the floor of the chambei, I 
excavated down through the solid brickwork 26 feet to virgm soil but without 
result It IS possible that the relic was kept withm the well-chamber above the 
wooden cross beams, and that access to it for worship was obtamed through the 
passage leading up from the north The object of the cross beams it is difficult 
to guess, unless to support a floor 

Riinnmg under the south-west comer of the basement of the thul is a deep 
brick dram, or, perhaps, old water conduit to or from the nver, most carefully 
constructed of very old bncks of the largest size It is 2 feet 2 mches deep 
inside by one foot broad and is closed m on the top by the bricks bemg corbelled 
forward to meet This covermg is further protected and strengthened by a trans- 
verse archmg of bricks (see dram A on plan) If the t^ixd were a late construc- 
tion, as I thmk, it would account for this, the conduit by that time bemg m 
disuse, and the deviation m the style of the building from that of earher stupas^ 
Another thmg which mdicates late work is the masonry of the basement, below’’ 
giound level, which is built of brick and white lime mortar We know that the 
earlier stupas, at the time of the Arab mvasion, weie^more or less nuned and m 
need of repairs Hiuen Tsiang says that worship of Buddha had then (AD. 
041) almost disappeared at IVluJtan, and tne monastenes weie m rums. 
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The bricks taken out of the bottom of the excavated well measured 
17^X10J'^X2J', the largest found at BrahmanSbad, and larger than those used 
in the tower above It is thus possible that the core and foundation of the older 
buildmg were retamed A further clearance of the mound is veiy desirable 

Six miles to the north-east of the great site of Brahmanabad is the site of 
a smaller place now known as Depar Ghangro, or Dibal Kangara as Captain 
McMurdo calls it ^ A glance at the map (Plate V) will show the exceedmgly 
small area covered by the rums Apart from the area covered with potsherds, 
shown by the dotted portion, and which are not bnck rums, the site does not 
cover a tenth of the area of Brahmanabad The part where there have been 
buildmgs are m black, the shaded portions are mostly covered with bnckbats 
scattered around from the buildmgs The great mound we found to be the 
remams of a Buddhist sW/pa which was built of good, large-sized burnt bnck 
set m mud, with a core of sun-dned bricks A cuttmg was earned through mto 
what was judged to be the centre, but nothmg of special note was found, and 

the time at our disposal did not allow of further mvestigation We may not 

have struck the centre, for we had little to guide us to it , it would be necessary 
to unearth some portions of the basement to obtain a basis to work from, and 
I have httle doubt some parts of the basement and the foundation are still 
intact m the mound Dimng our diggmg we found several fragments of terra-cotta 
ornament similar to that found at Mupur-Khas and Thiil Mir Kukhan, and so 
very like the work at those places that they might be supposed to have been 
turned out by the same hands The same moulded, or carved bnck was found 
by General Cunnmgham at Shorkot m the Punjab, and this he likens to the work 
on the Yusufzai remams ^ He found letters and wntmg on some of the bncks 
which he asenbed to the first or second century of our era We picked up two 
fragments at Thul Mir Eukhan with parts of letters upon them, but not sufficient 
■to be clearly legible 

General Haig says that Sawandi, which I identify with Depar Ghangro, is 
mentioned m the legends of the Mtejmalu-l-Tawdn/Ji as havmg been built by the 

Jong of Kasmir durmg an expedition to Smd ® The known aiwpaa m Smd, namely, 

that near Tando Muhammad ^an, and those at Jarak, Mixpur Hias, and Depar 
Ghangro, and the Thul llEr Eukhan, form a strmg up the valley of 
the Indus, beyond which is the Sue Vihar, near Bahawalpur, where an mscnption 
of the time of Kanishka (possibly the kmg of Kasmir referred to) was found, 
and others that have been reported m that State SW/pas m the Punjab take 
up the runnmg, such as that at Shorkot, and Imk up with the remains of Yusuf- 
zai and Kasmir With reference to the stupa at Depar Ghangro, we have 
already noticed that Chach, about the nuddle of the seventh century, paid 
a visit to a Buddhist devotee at a celebrated shrme (* stupa) m the vicimty of 


1 Joxtm JR A 8 f Vol I, Haig says it la, more correotly, Dep^ Gangrah J JL A 8 , Vol XVI, Part 2. 

2 ArchsBologioal Beports, Vol V, p 101, and Plates XXX and XXXL Compare these, allowing for their 
Siad drawmg, Tnth Plate XI, in this volume 

’Journal of the Bc^al Asiatic Society, Vol XVI, Part 2, p 292 
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Bralimanabad, when the latter complained tliat some parts of the structure had, 
owing to the vicissitudes of time, become nimous, and asked him to do a good 
deed by lebiiilding them 

What few other imns there are at Dcpfir Ghangro partake of the nature of 
those at Bralimanabad, except that the larger old Hindu bricks are not so 
common Coins, beads, fragments of shell bangles, uith pieces of glass, are found 
about the place, and, as already mentioned, old rusty suord hilts and a quantily 
of chips fiom some lapidaries’ shops As may be seen on the plan, a number 
of small buildings Imcd the river banks for some distance along its course The 
nver bed is very clearly marked here, not only by its depression, but by the 
rums and scattered potsherds which end abruptly at the margin on both sides 
There are no signs, whatever, of any fortifications, walls, or gates as at Brah- 
manabad 


On the site of Brahmanabad were found the same variety of objects by 
Messrs Bellasis and Richardson, and some of these are seen in plate XVIII 
Amongst these arc some articles wdiich Mr Bellasis looked upon as ivor}* chess- 
men He describes them thus *'In this lioiisc we were further repaid by finding 
uearlv a complete set of ivory chessmen, one set white, the other black The 
Kings and Queens are about three inches high, and the pawns about one , the other 
pieces of different heights All ha\c been made foi use on a board with 
holes, for eacn piece has a peg in it, siinilai to chessmen used nowadays on 
board ship, to prevent the pieces being easily loiockcd dowm and the game 
disturbed The ivory of these, too, is in a very decayed stat^', anci very brittle , 
every particle of animal matter seemed completely exhausted, and the ivory 
leduced to a substance not unlike lime or chalk Dice were also loimd — some 



square cubes of ivoiy, numbered exactly 
as dice used at the present day , others, 
the long dice, used b}^ natn cs to play the 
game of Puncliwesliee The dlsco^el 7 
of these chessmen is a curious fact, 
they are probably the oldest knowm 
set in existence, and tend to confirm 
Sir Wilbam Jones’ assertion that 
chess was a game of Brahmmical origin ” 
Without entering into the question 
of the origin of chess, of which I know 
nothing, I must take exception to his 
identification of these objects as 
chessmen They are, as I w^ill show, 
nothing more than the little balusters 
or spindles of furniture rails I have 
reproduced tw^o illustrations (Plate 


Rq 0 ~-~ModoTn fuinituro balisters X.VIII) from the Zllu^tTAtcd ZdOfldott 


Zfetvs of the 21st TTebruaryj 1857^ 
with thip kind {permission of that paper, in one of which are shewn these same 
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articles, on the left and right Had they been chessmen, with pegs to keep 
them steady, the pegs %^oidd not have been required at both top a 7 }d bottojyi of 
the pieces \\hat %\ould ha\e been the necessity of pegged chessmen 'where there 
was neither sea nor frequent earthquake to disturb them ^ If we examine 
the two upper pieces on tlie right side of the illustration, we find that one has 
a hole in the top for a peg, while the other has a jieg in the top and a liole 
in the bottom for another peg, and both the upper pieces on the left have 
holes in the tojys foi pegs I examined these pieces, which now repose under 
false colours in the British Museum, and the use of them became so obvious 
that I wonder liow^ Mr Bellasi& overlooked it In figure 6 I have copied a 

piece of a similar ivory rail adorning the back of 
an old settee in the palace at Maisur,^ and have 
gn en a conjectural restoration of his " chessmen ” 
in figure 7 wdnch shows the style of rail the pieces 
were used in, the ‘*pawTis” being nothing but little 
knobs or finials along the top, with a larger one at 
tlie corners In these little balusters or spmdlos, 
pegs were required both (op and bottom to fix tlionx 
into the rails A use is also shown for the flat pieces 
beside the chessmen ” on the left, namely, ns 
portions of rails, but which were supposed to be 
parts of the clicssboard When last in Sind I 
purchased at Jlaidarfibad an ornamental Sindhl 



F c 7 — Mr BcHasis* “ clicsamcn ” os 
bahsters 


chan, all the work of tuniers, with just such 
spindles used in the back rails and tlic arms, only 


that the “ paw ns ” hang as drops trom beneath the lower rail 

I cannot so easily dispose of Ins dice, not IniMiig noticed tliem in the collec- 
tion at tlie Britisli JIuseum In his 


XV . i illustration he shows but one pie( 

circles cerxed upon 

i!'^* \ S 1 gne similaih mnrL 

l»cccs ofivoij orboncnhicli I foiii 


Fio 8 — Dice like neci ornaments 






illustration he shows but one picce^ 
with little circles car\cd upon it 
In figure g 1 gi\c similaih marked 
pieces of ivoij or bone which I found 
on tlie site, which arc not dice but 
portions of a necklace, the pieces 
; being dnllcd ior a cord to pass 
through, and the little circles bting 
mere ornament 


Mr Bellasis, at his second MSit, found carved stone slabs wnth four feet, 
raised about five inches off the ground, and varying in size from tw^o to two 
and a half feet square ” I found many otlicr slabs oi tlie same kind, but none 
so richly carved, they were all found buried \cry deep in the ruins, and ^ncar 
the lower floors Their use was evidently connected with rcljpous vvurship Iliey 
may have been used by the Hindus of Brahman abfid to nlnce their idols upon. 


^Technical Art Sene%, lOOS, Plot© MX 
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when performing the ceremonies of their ablutions,”^ Other objects found by him 
were impressions of seals in clay, with sometimes fifteen to twenty impressions 
on one lump of clay^ , cars^ed figures in ivory , the xemains of an inlaid tortoise- 
shell or ebony bos , pottery, glass and glazed ware , copper coins, comehans, 
onjxes, agates, beads, women’s bangles of glass, of ivory (? shell) and brass, 
bones and teeth, both of men and ammals, and a few engraved seals 

Unless the foUowmg story be true, the ongm of the famous city of Brahman- 
abad is lost in the mists of antiquity Little, indeed, is ImoAvn of it before the 
time of the Arab mvasion, and that little has been rescued from oblivion by 
the inquiring mmd of an Arab, who set down what he could glean from " the 
oldest inhabitant,” some time soon after the Aiab conquest, and his account, 
subsequently translated into Persian, became loiown as the Chacli NdmaJi "Whether 
Alor was first or Brahmanabad we do not Imow, but it is not unlikely that 
Brahmanabad preceded Alor Accordmg to the Mnjmahi’t-TatvdrilJi, it is said 
that in the lifetime of Gustasf, kmg of Persia, “Bahman led an afmy to 
Hindustan and took a portion of it , as to the other parts every one (that could) 
seized a comer No one of the family (of Sunagh) retamed any power Bahman 
founded a city between the confines of the Hindus and the Tuiks, to which he ^ 
gave the name Kandabil [Kanda'il], ^ and m another place, which they call Budha,^ 
he founded a city which he called Brahmanabad Accordmg to one account 
this IS Mansura , but God knows Elliot doubts this story but Eaverty records 
at as a fact Bahman, who became Kmg of Persia, was Ardishir Darazdast, the 
Artaxerxes Longimanus of the Greeks He succeeded his grandfathei, Gastasp, m 
B C 464 ® Eaverty, after translatmg the same account from the Zaimi-l-Albar 
of the Gardaizi, written m the reign of Sultan Earruldizad of ^azni, about A D 
1053, observes We also know from At-Tabari, as well as fiom many others, 
that Nu^hwan, the Just, held extensive tracts of territory in the direction of 
Sind, if not in Smd itself The author of the Miij-mal-ul-Tawarikh, in his 
Kafand,’ a Hmdu Kmg contemporary mth Alexander, the Macedoman, says — 

It is stated that he, Kafand, sent a Brahman to Samid, his brother, directmg 
him to go to Mansuriyah,’ expel the I-ranis from the places which Bahman had 
conquered, and erect idol temples m the place of fire temples ’ In his article 

on The Penjihis of the E^ythrcean Sea,^ M Eemand says Persian and Arab 
writers who come later do not speak of Darius, and attribute the conquest of 


1 The pear diaped libation slabs* already mentioned as having been found under the great briok foundations, 
were for the same use, I should think, but are probably far older than these stone ones H 0 

* We are not told what became of these. 

® This place has, by some, been identified with Gandava , in any case it could not have been far from it H C 

* Fredunbeg wntes it Budhia, Haig, Bfidhiya This distnct, at the time of Muhammad Qfisim, apparently 
lay to the west of the Mihran towards Sdiwan and T^rlfTiST ifr H C 

‘Elhot’s History of India, I, 106 

* Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary, 1894 Edition ’ 

» The author does not mean that this city was then called Mansuiyiah, but Brahmanabad, which was then 
called Mansfiriyah when he wrote [Mthr&n of Sxnd, 198 ) 

* Figure 1, in the text, shows six gold Sassaman corns found near l^rldiana in upper Smd, having the king’s 
nead on one side and the fir© altar on the other 

•Ind 4nt,VII,336 
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India to a King called Gustasp They add that Giistasp gave the government 
of the Indus valley to one of his grandsons named Bahman sumamed Deraz-Dest 
or Longimanus During his government Bahman founded in the north of the 
delta of the Indus, a city which he called Bahmanabad, or city of Bahman 
After the death of his grandfather, Bahman returned to Persia, and mounted the 
throne , but, at his death he left the crown to his daughter, Humai, m prefer- 
ence to his son Sassan, and the latter retired discontented to Bahmanabad, where 
he had a family From one of his children descended Sassan, the father of 
Ardeshir, foimder of the dynasty of the Sassaman lungs ” He goes on to show 
that the capital of Smd of the Chmese pilgnm, Pi-chen-pho-pu-lo or Vijanvapura 
IS the same as Bahmapura or Bahmanabad Cunmngham identifies Brahman- 
abad uath the city of Brahmans described by Alexander’s historians After 
Ptolemy’s time we know nothmg of Brahmanabad until the Muhammadan con- 
quest, a period of nearly six centuries 

So much for the origm of BrahmanSbad If this account be correct its 
name should be Bahmanabad, but I retam the name by which it is best known 
in the piovince Different writers have almost as many different names for it, 
such as Bahmanu (Biriini), Bamiwan m the Ashl<!tli(-lrBUad^ Tamiraman (Ibn 
Haukal Gildemeister), Jlamiwan (Ibn Haukal Major Anderson), Mirman (obviously 
a blunder, by Idris!) , Baini\ah or BanbanuSh {Chacli Ndmah^ the latter of which 
Fredimbeg sa}s is the present name of the place), Painwah (m the TdnTJi-^- 
Tdhx), and probably the Bhumbaiawah of the McMurdo calls 

it Bahmana, Bahbma and Bahnband Briggs, Bamunwasy, and Raverty, 
Bahmano or Bahman-nih Elliot thmks BiEhmanabad merely an abbreviation of 
Biahmanabad, and locates it at Haidarabad ^ Brahmanabad was the head-quarters 
of one of the four governors of the Hindu King Sahiras, son of SiihasiEai, i\ho 
had divided his kingdom into four divisions, he, himself, governing at Alor In 
the time of Chach all the coiuitiy between that place and Debal, or the seA, 
was dependent on it In the Ahn-i-Alhari we are told that Brahmanabad was 
a \QTy populous city, that the fort had 1,400 bastions, and at the tune that that 
work was wTitten there were still considerable vestiges of the fortification The 
city had four principal gates which weie, according to the Chach Ndmah, the 
Jarbatterl or Bahui, the Satia, the Manorah, and the Salbah Raverty makes 
five gates thus the Jariterl, the Bharand or Bhurmd, the Satiya, the Manorah and 
the Salah,® makmg the first two separate gates, and not two names for the same gate 
With regard to the foundation of Mansura, the Arab capital, w^e are on surer 
ground It was not, however, tlieir first settlement that was Mahfuzah A1 
Biladuri tells us that Hakam, Amir of Sind, built Malifuzah about the year 


* Ancient Goograpliy of India, 208—270 

‘Elliat’s ffufory of IndtOt 1, 369 

> Joatnal Boyal Aeiatio Society, 1, 27 

* Blliot’fi Btstor^ of Indwt 1, 370 

^ Mihr&n of Smd, 242 It Tnll bo seen by those conversant with the Persian letters that many of the 
differences in these names are due to their being written in the different copies without diaontioal marks, or with 
wrong ones, put m according to the copyists' fancy, or arbitrarily supplied by the translator Elliot, when he tran- 
scribes names in his footnotes to hie history, writes the charaoters as bo found them without dots 
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A H 120 (A D 738), and that "Umaro ('Umar), son of Jluhammad Qusim, 
who served imdcr Hakam, founded j\Iansriri)ah Al Idn^i, sajs, on tlie contrary, 
that Manstoyah \Yas founded in the beginning of the Wiilafat of Al Man^sut 
(Abii-Ja'far-aHilansur), the ^Abbasi, the second Wiallfah of that family, uho did 
not succeed to the Khilafat until A 11 13G (A D 751), some sixteen }cars 
aftei the time of Hakam and "Umaro, and some four years after the o\ erthrou 
of JIansiu, son of Jamlifu, the la^'t Amir EaAcrty thinks that it uould appear 
from this if all three unteis aic correct, that ^fansuia uas founded m Hakam’s 
tunc, finished m the time of Mansur, son of Jamhur, and the name merely 
contmued by Abu-Ja‘fai-al-3Iansui i 

Ibu Hauqal and Al Idnsi tell us that Jlansfira uas surrounded b} a branch 
of the Milnaii, at a distance fiom it and that it uas on the vest of the branch 
It was theiefore to the oast of the Jhhran itself Idrisi Ihcn goes on to desenbe 
the climate and fruits in almost the same voids as Ibn Hauqal and sajs it 
was named after Al Slansur of the 'Abbasidc famih Tins pi nice gaAc his name, 
“ The Victoiious,” to four diffeieiit cities, naiuch Bagdad in ‘Iraq i\Iansura m 
Sind, Al IMasisa, on the i\Iediteiianean, and that of Mcsojiotamia ” “ That of 
which we are now speaking is gieat, populous, rich and commercial Its ennrons 
are fertile The buildings aic constructed of bricks, tiles and plaster It is a 
place of recreation and of iileasure Trade flourishes The ba/ars are filled vath 
people, and well stocked v ith goods Tlie lov ei classes v ear the Persian 
costume, but the Princes wear tunics, and allow then hair to grow long like 
lihe Prmces of India® Pish is plentiful, meat is cheap, and foreign 

and native fruits abound The name of the city, in Indian, is Miimun ’ ^ The 
MasdliL na Ma7ndhL of Ibn Khurdadba, which agrees very closely with Ibn 
Hauqal, sa 3 "s Mansurijali which thej’ call Sindiyah, is a city of Smd, about 
a mile long and a mile broad, and is surrounded by a branch of the Mihran 
It IS like an island The people of Mansurij^ah are Kure^is, the descendants of 
Habbar, son of Al Aswad, who seized upon it, and, up to this time, it is m 
the hands of his descendants The people, m their dress and habits 

are like the people of ‘Irak, but their Badshahs are like Hindus in appearance, 
and have rmgs m their ears ^ Al Beruni tells us that Muhammad, the son of 
Qasim, marched from the side of Sijisrban mto Sind and subdued Bahmano 
to which he gave the name of Mansuriyah, and to Multan, Ma’munyah This, 
of course, is quite wrong, for Muhammad Qasim died before Man^tira was 
founded, but it shows the persistent idea in the minds of these early' writers 
iihat Brahmanabad and lilansura w^'ere one, or, at least, that they occupied the 
same site Zakarlya, the Kazwini, says “Mansimyah, so called after the second 
‘Ahbasi I^allfah, is also styled Man«=?uriyah-i-S§.mj or the second Mansunvah, and 

1 Mihran of iiind, 196 

- According to Ibn Al Wardi al Kar^i, the other three were Baghdad in ‘Iraq, Al hra 9 i 9 at on the sea of Sham 
(Syria) and Al Rafiqat m the Diyar i Muzar {Mthrdn of Sind, 205 ) There is also a Man^urah il Central 
.Asia, in tlie neighbourhood of Khi\ (J JR A S ^ 1902, 7A2 ) 

* den the long hair and curls of the image of a noble or pnnee found in the 8tftj)a at Mirpur IChas, Pi^ U 

* EUmt s If i»*ory of Indta, Part I jp 78 

* The Mirpur statue has them Sec Fi^ U ■ Mihran of Stnd, Iflfi. 
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a brancli of the Mihran encircles it It is very hot and has many fleas, but 
rt IS a place of considerable sire, and has good and sweet water,” 
Abn Muslim, the ‘Abbaside lAallfah, appointed Mflsa, son of Ka‘bu-t-Tamirum, 
to Sind, uho repaired the citj of j\Inn$ura, and enlarged its mosque Previous 
to this, Man^fu:, son of Jamhur A1 Kalbl, with his brother Manzur, had rebelled 
agamst the Khallfah, and was dmen out by Slusa Coins of this Mansur, and 
of other Sind rulers, ha\e been found on the site of Brahmanabad ^ 

A1 AIas‘ud! \nsitcd Man^ura after the year A H 300 (A D 012-3), and he 
mentions so\cral persons then living there ^ Haig says "It [Mansura] is spoken 
of by Yaqflt, who wrote bis great gcograiihical work in the second decade of 
the thirteenth century, as if it was still flounshing, but Ebu'l Fidu, wnting m 
the first half of the fourteenth century, snya that the city, with three others 
of the same name in different parts of the East, was in nuns If both writers 
were correct, it is probably to be inferred that a great change m tlie course of 
the Indus took place at some tmio between the middle of the tliirtccntb and the 
early j earb of the fourteenth centurj^ and caused the rum of Mansura 
Mahmud of Ghas^nl is said to lia\c appointed a ^luliammadnn go\crnor to Mansura ^ 
The fort of Jlahffirah was built in the neighbourhood of MansBra A1 
Biladurl says "Junaid was succeeded by Tamm, son of Znid al ‘Utbi, who 
squandered eighteen millions of T 2 lrtnrl}a dirhams, which he found in the 
treasury of fsind He was succeeded b} Hakim [or Hakam], son of 'Awfln al 
Kalbl By thi^ time the people of Smd bad rctimicd to idolatrj c\cei)ting those 
of Kassa, and the Musalmans had no place of security in wliicli thej could 
take refuge, so he built a town on the oiher side of the lake facing India [that 
IS, on the India side], and called it Al Mnlifura, 'the Secure,’ and thib he made 

a place of refuge and bccunty for them, and their cliicf town . . Amru, 

son of Muhammad, son of Kasim, was witli Hakim, and the latter nd\iscdhiin, 
trusted him wnth many important matters, and sent him out of Al Mnlifuza on 
a warlike expedition He was Mctonous in his commisJ>ion and was made an 

amir He founded a city on tins side of the lake [he jirobablj means iiorth- 

wardb of the lake, he being in that clirerlion when writing] wlucli he called 
Mansura, in wlncli city the governors now dwell From tins it is plain that 
Mabfurali was built before MnnsOra, and the rums of Bnihmnnfibad constituted 
the quarry for both M Bcniaud sa)h that "3Iafu/a was built m cho 
neigbbourliood of tlic capital (Brahinniiubad) on the other side of a lake fed bj the 
waters of the Indus”® "ThcBalarurl sinitcs that Man^urijali was foiuidcd on oim 
side of the castuary or lake facing Hind, and Jlnlifu/ah on the opposite side 
The conclusions I draw from tlic cMdcncc a\ailnblc, both as contained m 
these accoimts, allowing for inaccuracies, and from mj own investigations on 

* ThomaB* Pnntrp, Vol 11, p 110, nntl niiot’s IMory of Indio, Part I, pp 120 1S7 

*RArcrt>*» Mihfiin of Smd, 169 

Hindus DtUa Country, 72 

* Cunninghatn’R Ancient O^ographjf of India, 270 

^l‘IliOt*B IMnrtf of India, I, 120* 

* Flhot’s IMory of India 371 

Jfthran of Sind 
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the spot, above and below ground, are that Mansura was built upon the ruins 
of Brahinanabad, that the rums at Depar Ghangro may be those of the Buddhist 
colony of Sawandl, and that tho detached block of ruins to the south-east of 
Brahmanabad is the site of the fort of Mahfuzah (see plates IV and V) 

After disposing of the greatest mass ot nuns as those of Brahmanabad, Jlr^ 

Bellasis continues Besides Bialunanabad, at a distance of about a mile and 

a half IS the distinct and ruined city of Dolora [Dalur, the rums which I take 
to be Mahfuzah, it is only half a mile from the edge of one to that of the 
other], the residence of its last King, and five miles in another direction is the 
ruined city of Depar, the residence of his prime minister (wuzecr) , and between 

these cities are the rums of suburbs extending for imles far and vnAe into the 

open country From vanous articles wluch he discovered m his excavations, 
and, more especially, some carved stone slabs decorated "vvith unmutflated figures, 
ho contends that Brahmanabad could never have been occupied by Muhammadans 
General Haig, on the other hand, identifies the same site as that of Mansura,. 
the Muhammadan capital, while he considers tho nuns at Depar Ghangro to he 
those of Brahmanabad^ Modem writers seem to have got rather mixed up 
with those sites Elhot wntes When we consider the space which is always 
covered by the sites of old Indian towns, from the stragglmg mode of their 
erection, we are authorized to conclude that a large foHton of Brahmanabad uhis 
% wluded %n Mamura^ and that^ m *point of faol^ the two sites are tdenticair^ 
and this, after mentiomng what Bilapuri says about the two places bemg 2 
'paro/sangs apart But Elhot, in another place, has also said that he considered 
liilansura to be represented by Haidarabad 

Cunnmgham identifies the great site, which he calls Batnbhra-ka-Thul, with 
Mansura, while Brahmanabad must therefore be looked for in the neighhourmg 
mound of rums now called Dilura,^ which is only one and a half miles distant 
from the larger mound But he also says that Mansura must have been founded 
on the site of Brahmanabad ? Dr J Bumes, Sir A Bumes, and Mr Grow all 
considered Kullan Kot,” near Thathah, and even Thathah itself, to have been 
Brahmanabad ® Tod speaks of “ Bekker ” (Bakhar) as Mansura, and he further 
mixes it up with Aior by saymg “ On the final conquest of Smde the name 
of its capital, Arore, was changed to Mansura He was probably following 
the *A*in‘^Alibajn m which Abu-l-Faz says Bakhar was Mansura 


^ Journ. Bom Hr A 5 , V, 413 The country w full of large areas covered mth potsherds, 'irhich 
Mr Bdlasis and others have mistaken for the rums and sites of huildmgs This is not so, they are rather 
the Bites of the encampments of armies on the march, and are generally found along the banks of old river beds 
They are tli© remains of countless \mterpots which were used by the troops, and were probably req[uisitioncd froni^ 
the neighbounnir villages m advance 

s Jottm BAS, XVI, Part 2 

a Appendix to tht Araha %it Sxnd, 237, and JStaimj of India, I, 371 

• Btsiory of India, 1, 400 

• Or ** Dolora ” simply because it is within the lands of the present village of D^ur, close beside the site. 

• Ancient Oeooraphy, 273 

’ Baveny’a Jlftl^rdn of Stnd, 202n 

•Karerty’o Mthrin of Sind, 203n, and Bunies’ Travdt tnto BoUara, Und Ed., 18J5 28 

» Raverty’a Mthran of Stnd, 203n and 201 Also, Tod’s BajailhSn, Vol H, 229. 

Bavmy’a JEihrSn o/ Sind, 201n 
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I have already shovra that there were at least two cities, or two distinct 
occupations of the site called Brahmanabad That the one was an ancient Hindu 
aity IS clear from the great size of the bncks, which were never made so big 
after the advent of the Muhammadans, from the Hindu coins and images found, 
and from the histoncal records which clearly tell us that there was such a large 
city in the neighbourhood, called BrahmanabSd or by some variation of that 
name There are no other laiown rums in this locality of anything hke the same 
oxtent that could pass for those of such a city They would have been found 
long before now if only by the cultivators who, m swarms, year after year, 
harry those of our present site for the ferfcilizmg earth which is always found 
upon the sites of ancient cities That the uppermost one was a Muhammadan 
city IS seen by the smaller thm bncks which are of the regular Muhammadan 
-type , the rums of the three mosques discovered withm the very small area 
exammed , the abundance of copper corns with Arabic legends, some of which 
connect them with the Arab governors of Mans^a , lime plaster on the upper 
walls of houses, and the potteiy ware whiph looks more Muhammadan than 
Hmdu, especially the pots with spouts Wntmg of Brahmanabad General Haig 
says *"Its name, Imked to that of the neighbouxmg Arab fortress, long survived 
-the rums of the ancient city, and even at last extmguished the proud tide 
given by the conquerors to their capital Bamanah-Mansurah, m process of time, 
became Bamanah only, and at this day no native of Smdh has any notion 
where Mansurah stood The Iinkmg of the names together is very significant, 
and is what we might expect where two cities had occupied the same site withm 
so short a penod ^ It was for so short a time, comparatively, the Arab capital 
that the name Mansura was the mote easily forgotten Brahmanabad was taken, 
but not destroyed, by Muhammad Qasim m A D 712, and Mansura was founded 
some twenty-five to thirty years afterwards , it is thus probable that Brahman- 
abad was destroyed when the Muhammadans agam got the upper hand after the 
-temporary revolt of the Hindu chiefs Its sudden disappearance from history is 
easily explained by the fact of Mansura bemg built out of its rums General 
Haig says “ 3?rom this time nothmg more is heard of Brahmanabad ” Ibn 
Hauqal speaks of “ Mansura, which, m the Smd language, is called Bamlwan ”3 
A1 Biladuil, however, savs “ Then Muhammad, son of Qasim, went to old Brah_ 
manabad, two parasanffs from Mansura, which town, indeed, did not then exist 
its site bemg a forest . . The place is now in ruins Biladun does not, 

himself, seem ever to have visited Sind, but writes from the accounts of others 
The Arab geographers describe Mansura as bemg encircled by a channel or 
branch from the Mihran, so as to make the land, in which it stood, an island ® 
If, then, the mam river at that time flowed m or near the old Lohano Dhoro 
bed, then the loop branch from it, which left it at some distance to the north- 


* Indus Delta Country 

* Bafihjdu d dm speaks of “ Balimaiiu Mansura " (Elbot's Htslory oj India 161) 

3 Elliot's Ihstory of India, 1, 35 

* Elliot's Btstory of India, 1, 122, and Elphmstone's History of India, I, 506 

‘ See inset map on tlio general map of Smd accompanying tins volume (Plate CIII) 
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antiquities of SIND WITH HISTORICAE OUTLINE 


west of the great site, and joined it again three farsmigs south of the capital^ 
and ran in the bed on the east side of the site, was, no doubt, the Qolna 
of Fredunbeg and the Jalniili, Jalwfilik or Jalnati (he writes it in these different 
•w&ys) of Haig^ In his map he places a stream, nliicli he calls by these names, 
on the easl side of the Dep.lr Ghangro site to fill the requirements of the 
narratne, smce he assumes this to be the site of Brahmanubud There is a 
stream bed, already referred to, on the itest side of this site, shewn in my map, 
but I was unable to find any traces of one on the east 

For locatmg these trio cities General Haig relied in great measure upon the 
movements of Muliammad Qasim, the Arab conqueror of Sind He writes t 
“ Aftei relating the capture of the fort of Dhahl, the lust of the s-trong places 
taken by the Arab anny before reaching Brahmanubud, the historian [he is 
quoting his own rersion of the Chach Naviah] sa}a 'Some relate that rshen 
Dhalil was captured, Mulianunad Qasim called for Nubah, son of Dhuran, and 
after girnng him strict injunctions, entrusted to him the charge of the busmess 
of the boats, along the bank of the rncr, from that point to a place called 
Duliati,® and from that place to Brahmanubud there uas a space of one farsang’ 
There is no place in the neighbourhood of Brahmanubud called Duhati, but 
there is a tomiship named Dufuni, and this I hase no doubt is the name m- 
tended” Then he shows hou easily the mistake might have been made by very 
similar Persian letters bemg substituted one for the other He goes on to say“ 
“ The township of Dufam [which is really a small hamlet] is two miles and a 
half from Brahmanubud [that is, from Depar Ghangro, his Brahmanubud], and 
by writers who never employ a fraction this distance would be called a farsang^ 
Now the Arabs were advancing from south to north, and while it would be 
intelligible that the commander should assign to one of his officers the duty of 
watching the communication by river up to Dufam, if that place were short 
of — that IS, south of — ^Brabmanubad, it would have been a useless and absurd 
proceedmg on his part if Dufam had been some way beyond the great fortress, 
held, as we are told it was, by a strong garrison Dufam is four miles north- 
west of the place popularly supposed to be the site of Brahmanubud [it is on the 
road between that place and Depar Ghangro], but which I beheve to be MansQra 
But this argument is altogether wrong m view of the fact that the Arab army 
was not proceedmg from south to north, but, as I have shown m the Histoncal 
Otttlme, from noUh to south He has made his whole argument hang upon this 
imtial mistake in the important matter of the location of the fort of Eawai, 
which he places some 70 miles to the south-east of Haidarabad mstead of away 
north m the vicmity of Alor My own ideas with regard to this, though they 
may not be strictly correct, I have already set out in full Thus it happens that 


* The Persian characters for h and j are identical, save for the dots. 

' There !s a great difference bet\reen these names as translated by General Haig and iJIrza Koholibeg Eredun- 
beg Huhati la rendered Wadhatiah, and Nubah w BanunaU in the latter’s account The 4 and ^ and the j 
and j are rasUv contused m badly written manuacriptB or where diacritical marks have been omitted or duplaced.. 
1 prefer t> follow the MiKsa who had ooUeoted some seven or eight copies of the work from different soorces, 
that one often supplied the deficiencies of the others. 
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Bellasis and Haig ^\ere both right m tlieir identification of the great site, but 
the one onh needed to be linked to the other 

iliiliammad Qusiin apjiroached Brahmanabad from the north or, more 
correctly, the north-east His boats pioceeding douTi the stream past Depar 
Ghangro^ to DufSiii or its neighbourhood ^ (that is, if Dufani is the same as 
Duliati) The Chach IJamali tells us that he non mo\ed on imtil he came to 
the bank of the small channel of Hahval (Haig’s Jaluah) to the east of Brah- 
manabad, uherc he fixed his camp, and u hence he called upon the garrison to 
surrender This spot is shoum, on the accompanying map, as covered uith brick 
debris and potsherds m a fine state of comminution It is here that so many 
burnt clay balls arc found scattered about, which uere, no doubt, made for use 
with catapults during some siege of the city , and this must have been the scene 
of many a conflict Bones, which ha^e come to the surface, by the shiftmg of 
the sands, arc found scattered about, and in one spot I saw the complete bones 
of an arm and fingers embedded in the surface Here, too, were found a 
quantitj of iron slag and masses ofnisted swords 

As already stated, there are, upon either side of the river bed at Depur 
Ghungro, \cry evtcnsi\e areas of broken pottcij^ the sites of encampments, much 
of it reduced to ^ erj fine powder, w hicli is being gradually co\ ered by the sand 
There is more of it near Dufiini and close to ^ah *AIi Mutalo, nearly four miles 
north of Brahmanabad,® along what was probably the course of the stream 
Halwui This last site corresponds with the position of Jluhammad Qasim^scamp 
when he quitted Brahmanabad, and a short march on the first day would be 
natural for an army starting on a fresh excursion In wnting an account of 
that place to Hajjii], he said that he was wTiting from his camp higher up the 
river of Halwui, near Brahmanabad The Chadi Ndmah records that he marched 
out of Bunbanwah (Brahmanabad) on Thursday, the third of the month of 
Muharram of the year A II 94 (A D 712), and alighted at a town called 
Musthal, m the vicmitj of Suwandi and close to a beautiful lake with a pleasant 
meadow, called Wikarbhu, and on the bank of this dhandh lie made his camp 
Haig calls this place Jlathal , Ea\erty ImsMuthal, which in one MS is Mimhal, 
the Muthalo of the Sindhis^ This lake may ha\c been an expansion of the 
Halwiil We do not know wliat direction tliat stream took after rounding 
Muthalo 

Biludurl states that Mnn^ura was built on this, the west, side of the 

buJmralif and that ^lahfudah (or Mahfu7nh) was built on the far side of the 
^ _ ,, - 

> It IS possible that lio used the Hakrali (Kastem Xuru)oii hu inaroh» from IUn*ar and Balirur, for his heavy 
impeduaentar as far as it served, andt pcriiaps, left It b} a branch channel trending m the direction of Brahman 
SbacL This point of departure from the main n\er ma} hare been BliShl (or Dlblclah* ns Frodunbeg transonbes 
it), and as this transference of the boat*! from tlio mam stream to (ho smaller channel required special supervision, 
ho entrusted to Xubab, or BanQnah the \rorh of collect ing and superintending tho boats along tho bank, [that 
is, they were toircd along the bank of the smaller channel] of (ho ri\ cr from Dlhlclah to a plnoo called Wadhatiah, 
The distance hetneen that place and BrahmanTtbSd was ono league ” (Frcdunbng) 

* B&fani may not have becu always \thcro it la now Thcro is a patch of hnok rums, os largo as tho present 
village, a mile and a quarter nearer Brahmanlbud. 

* Not two and a half miles as Haig sajs • 

* Mihr&n oj 8ind, 243nu In Munhal " one dot has been placed 'above the letter, i , instead two, i 
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General Haig says hthmrah is properly a lake, and lie thinks it probable 
that the lake, beside which Muhammad Qasim encamped, •was the same aS 
referred to by Biladurl But this will not do This would cany Mansura away 
beyond Depai GhSiigro, and ten miles, at least, to the north-cast of the great 
site which he hes already identified as Mansura, for his JalwSh, on his map, 
trends away north-east fiom Depur GhSngro ^ 

Before I Imew that the native writers had mentioned a lake between those 
two places, I had written the following in my notebook on the spot "The 
detached block, seen on the plan to the south-east of Brahmanabad or Mansura 
proper, is but a part of the great site, and appears to have been separated from 
the latter by an artificial tank, whose water was retamed by a dam connectuig 
the two groups of ruim, and which seems to have cut of! a stream which ran 
between the two into the mam nver Tins lesser block appears to have had its 
own engirdlmg walls, w'luch are seen m se\eral places, especially where they 
cross the fields on the w'est of the site and are shown on the map by a thick 
black Ime across the white ground ” This is what ilr Bcllasis calls “ Dolora,” 
the residence of the last king This sheet of water must ha^e been half a mile 
square, and might well be the buJmralt, and this smaller site that of Mahfnzah 
As to the fate of Mansura, or the last town upon this great site, I feel 
that I cannot agree with either Mr Bellasis or General Haig Brahman8b5d, 
there can be no doubt, was overthrown by the Arabs, and it must have been, 
more or less, a rum when Hakam was so much distressed about having no place 
of security wherem to establish his head-quarters He would hardly have .biult 
the temporaiy fort of Mahfuzah in such close proximity to the old city if that 
place was at all habitable It w'as probably only available as a quarry for 
matenal for the fort , and, selectmg his new site as near as possible to it, saved 
the further carriage of the matenal The small fort of Mahf^ah was eventually 
found too small, and the rehuddmg of Brahmanabad as Mansiirah was decided 
upon and entrusted to 'Umar, the son of the Conqueror The idea of its des- 
truction by an earthquake or desertion, on account of the failure of the nver 
to supply it with water, appears to me to be untenable The great quantity 
of wells all over the site, already described, show that the nver, mdeed, must 
have dried up, hut, there bemg plenty of water in the subsoil the sinkmg of wells 
obviated the necessify of abandomng the site on that account That the sub- 
soil water did not fail is clearly seen by its presence to the present day in the 
village well on the site, and good water it is A desertion of the place for this 
cause would have been a gradual affair, in which case we should hardly find 
the great quantities of copper coins left scattered about the site 

The earthquake theoiy, a convenient tradition which has attached itself to 
many of the oldest ruined towns all over the country, was entertained by Mr 
Bellasis after his superficial inspection of the rums He says “ The destruction 
IS too complete to have been the work of time Had the city been 

destroyed by an mvading army, the destruction would hardly have been so 


‘Seo«ieniBpwlnchaccompanicsluaarticleonBraU>n»nabSd mtlieJoam S A.N,XVI,Part2. 
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complete • • Had tlie cily been regularly deserted, tlie mhabitante ’would 

BUielv liave carried tbeir valuables with them, — money in particular and orna- 
ments ” Save coircdcd copper, and a very lew silver coins, no valuables, that 
I know of, have been found on the site Mr Bellasis does not mention any 
.imong his finds They were evidently removed by whom ? Mr Eichardson^ 
who was vnth Mr Bellasis, says in Ins notes We found no remains of wood, 
which might have been used in the construction of the buildings , and, save on 
the floors, and there only in small quantities, no charcoal or remains of burnt 
wood , so we may fairly conclude the city was not burnt 

For my own part, I would rather believe that the city was sacked by an 
enemy, and the inhabitants were put to the sword A disastrous defeat of the 
Muhammadan arms, especially at the hands of Hmdus, was very likely to have 
been convemently forgotten by Muliammadan historians, upon wliom alone we 
have to rely for any liistory at all They would have been ashamed to record 
the downfall of their proud capital at the hands of idolaters Amongst the rums' 
we find great quantities of human bones, m and about the houses, and broken 
shell bangles m great abimdancc No articles in the precious metals have been 
met with , nor anythmg, save an occasional fragment, in copper or brass Even 
m the general sacking of a city some things would be overlooked The small 
copper corns, that are found, are scattered everyivhorc, not where persons would 
have left them intentionally, but where they fell m the general senmmage and 
scramble, when the more desirable precious metals were especially sought 
for Then, again, the total and complete destruction of the walls of the houses 
IS easily accounted for, for the woodwork, bemg a valuable commodity m that 
part of Smd, was afterwards pilfered and earned away Walls were thrown down 
m order to get at the door and window frames and roof timbers , and, bemg 
brick cemented with mud, were easily overturned with this rough treatment We are 
told that the materials of the old city of Alor were carried away to help m the 
buildmg of residences m Bakhar fort by Shuhbeg , and, further, matenals were earned 
away from the loot of Uchh for the same purpose I^fr Bellasis says he found 
skeletons huddled up in the comers of rooms and prone across the doorsteps 
but this 13 just what might be expected after a general massacre In connection 
with the sack of the place there may have been a few fires, but no general 
conflagration, else the bones and fragments of shell bangles, not to speak of the 
abundance of small shells ’ahich thickly litter the site, uould have been oalcmcd 
to powder Ibn Hauqal, speakmg of the town of Bilha (? Bania) says it was the 
residence of *Umar, son of 'Abdul-I-Aziz Habbari, of the tnbe of Kureish, 
and the ancestor of those who reduced Mansura ^ 

* Cannmghnm combines tlio two thconcs, and attnbutes tha destruction to somo oartbauako bolot o the begin* 
amg of tbo llth centuy, and the failure of the nrer prevented any thought of robnildiog (Anaent Geography 27G) 

‘Elbot's History of IndtOi I, 37 



THE RUINED SITE OF VIJNOT. 

V IJNOT ^ IS situated m a flat barren plain about 3 miles south of Ketl railway 
station, and some 63 miles west-bj -north of Eohri , and the rums nse from 
it like an island from the sea, the margm around bemg so sharply defined 
The area is covered with heaps of brick debns uhich have much the same 
appearance as those at Brahmanabad The place is now totally deserted, and 
the only signs of life, if I may so put it, are freshly-made graves to the south- 
west of the rums, a spot that seems to have been a favourite Muhammadan 
buiymg place for some time back At the tmie of my only visit to the rums, 
m the cold weather of 1896, there was but one small insignificant nuned build- 
mg, m part standmg, which looked like a small Muhammadan tomb of no great 
antiqmty I was only able to give the place a cursory exammation, but, from 
what I saw, I thmk a thorough exploration 'tiould be of great mterest I must, 
therefore, fall back upon Colonel Branfill’s account as given m the Indian Antir 
quary for January, 1882 He and Mr F E Robertson, of the Indus Valley 
State Railway, whom he quotes, appear to have spent some time m their examm- 
ation of the rums 

“ On approachmg the place one notices a great number of dark-coloured 
ndges and mounds rising to a height of from 16 to 20 feet above the flat 
ground at therr base , and on reachmg them, they are found to consist of 
heaps of broken bricks, both in small sharp-edged pieces, and m pulverised 
fragments, mixed with loose salt soil and a large amount of charred wood m 
extremely small pieces It is the presence of this comminuted charcoal chiefly 
that gives the dark colour to the mounds of debns, but on examination a 
considerable portion of the bnck fragments is seen to be composed of semi- 
%'itrified bnck of a dark colour An entire brick, or a large piece of one, is 
not to be seen on the surface of any of the undisturbed mounds, the whole 
havmg been reduced to small sharp-edged irregular fragments, apparently by the 
action of the saltpetre present Recent excavations nere made to provide metal 
ballastmg for the Indus Valley State Railway, but the old site has probably 
been a quarry, for centimes, for any one who wanted a few stones or burnt 
bncks, m that part of the country Bncks of the VijnSt pattern are to be seen 
on Muslim graves for many mdes aro und and far into the deseri to the south- 
> w mten also “ Wingrote ’* and " Vmjrote,’* but the people of the aelghbonrhood onlv know it as ” Vija5{." 
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east The bricks in the foundations underground are in perfect pieservation 
when first taken out, and measure usually 15 inches long, 10 mches wide, and 
2} mches thick, but a few were found as large as 18^X12'^X4" They are 
roughly moulded but well burnt generally and of a good deep red colour The 
bricks seem to have been well laid and bonded m mud, and no lime was 
noticed unless in the form of whitewash on the walls and pillars when first 
tmearthed 

“ The circuit of the mounds measures a mile and a half, the extreme length 
bemg over half a mile east and west, and the breadth from north to south 
nearly a quarter of a mile, beside a suburb of mounds at the south-west comer, 
now occupied by a Muhammadan graveyard, and some outlymg rums at a short 
distance from the old city m vanous directions 

" Across the centre of the rums runs a large open area or ' square ’ from 
200 to 300 yards long north and south, and about one-third as wide 

‘'The west side of the ‘ square ’ is occupied by theprmcipal mounds of debris, 
which were probably the houses of the chief persons of the place, and m their 
centre was the temple, the rums of which have been excavated more completely 
than the rest, for not only was the temple more solidly built, but from the 
pieces of stone still lying about, it appears to have been faced with carved stones 
brought across the deseit from Jesalmer ” 

From the drawmgs of some of the stones accompanymg the article, it is 
seen that the sculptures are of the same type, and no doubt of the same age, 
as the temple or temples whose material was used m the buildmg of Ahmad 
Shah’s mosque m the Bhadr at Ahmadab^ (Samvat 1307, A D 1251) It was, 
therefore, of a comparatively late period compared with that of the older bnck- 
work 

“Altogether there may have been a score or so of stones remaining scattered 
about, all more or less shaped and dressed, and mostly slabs, not exceedmg 4 
feet m length, and less than a foot m thickness and height That so httle 
stone remains is perhaps due to the fact of the temple, m which only it was 
used, bemg but a small one, and that all of it which was not buned deeply 
m the rums, has long smce been carried off by any one who wanted it, for use 
or ornament Many such mstances were heard of Qpe finely carved block has 
been set up m the arched openmg over the door of the little masjid at Eeti 
“Amongst the objects picked up on the site were the foUowmg — 

“ Coins — ^pnncipally copper, corroded beyond recognition, measurmg about half 
an inch m diameter and one-tenth of an mch m thickness (weights 30 to 40 
grams) these were the commonest, but there were others a little smaller weighmg 
17 to 22 grams A few little rude silver corns were also found, about three- 
tenths of an mch m diameter and one-fourteenth of an inch thick, weighmg six 
to seven grams each They are also very corroded, but have plainly had an 
impression on one or both sides and what remams gives the idea of the human 
figure, or a couple, rather than of a legend with symbols 

** Bmis — ^round, flat, and oval, mostly of camelian apparently — one of the 
flat ones had a pattern marked on it m white (enamel ^1 A veiy similar one 
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was picked up at Suwalii with the same pattern apparently, only rather more 
clearly marked and alike on both sides Camelian beads and ornaments ol this 
description vnth almost identical marking'j in white ha\e been taken out of the 
stone-circle graves in Central and Southern India A few specimens of glass, 
green, blue, and white, were found, the lattei iiidescent and in a state of flaky 
decay , and some pieces of plain (glass ’) bangle, like those worn to the present 
day 

" Many little fragments of coppei oi brass ornaments tunied up, and amongst 
them a complete (though corroded) little anklet bell {glunign), wuth a rani’s-head 
pattern on it 

“Besides the abo^e many pieces of shells, and amongst them a few coicries, 
some marbles of stone and of earthenware, and some burnt clay' figures of 
animals, probably children’s toys 

“ At a few feet or less below' the surface, bones were found in the last stage 
of decay, and, here and there, well picscn'cd pieces, with charred fragments in 
close proximity, a few of them undoubtedlj human 

“ Amongst the debris not far from the surface of the mounds, iron spikes 
such as may have been used m fastening the roof and flooring timbers were 
found One oi two pebble stones were picked up of an elongated or pomted 
shape, suggestmg the idea that they may have been used as domestic Mahudeva or 
iinga symbols Two • or three shgbt excavations w’cre made in the mounds, 
which disclosed several layers of charred debris, apparently undisturbed smee the 
bummg ^ 

“The appearances generally were as if the town had been destroyed by a 
tornado, or an earthquake, and that the rmns, composed principally of mud or 
sun-dned bncks mixed wnth masses of inflammable materials such as timber and 
thatch, had then caught fire Or perhaps an unusually high flood may have over- 
thrown the houses, and the fire may have occurred afterwards The marks of 
a great conflagration are unmistakeable over the entire site, whilst it is equally 
certain that some of the bones and thmgs found below the surface shew' no signs 
of havmg been burnt The age and long occupation of Vijnot is attested by 
the height of the mounds of rmns and the extraordmaiy amount of saltpetre 
about them, whilst the surroundmg countiy is comparatively free from it” 

In Mr Robertson’s account of his discoveries on the site, dated 7th July, 
1873, he tells us that about 150,000 cubic feet of bnck-bats were taken from 
the rains to ballast the Indus Valley State Railway, and that the workmen stole 
all the valuables found and decamped " One man was caught with 28 tolas 
weight ( 11 6 oz ) of gold of which some parts of the mgots were missmg 
The gold was m rough mgots without any mark ” As at Brahmanabad, great 
quantities of broken pottery were found and of the same class of vessels 

Several very large waterspout pipes or tubular drainage tiles were found, one of 
them neatly entice, about 30 mches long and 6 to 8 inches in diameter ’’ The 
corns found here are described m the section on comagfc 


‘ It -ffUl be seen that the Tanona objecta found are of the same nature aa those found at Brabmanibad H a 
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Eaverfcy says the correct name of the place is ^'Wanjh-rut,” '^It stood, 
m ancient timeSj before the Hakra or Wahmdah ceased to flow, on the east side 
of that branch of the great river which passed Aror on the east Its situation 
was in the do-dbah or delta, between that branch and the mam channel, about 
forty miles below the junction of the rivers The changes m the river caused 
it to go to decay centuries smce He then proceeds to give a description of 
the site very similar to Robertson’s 


' Mxhran oj Sind, 497 




ALOR. 

A bout five miles south by east of Eoliri, and close to the Eastern Nara supply 
channel, is the present small village of Alor or Aror,^ of a few hundred inhabi- 
tants which stands upon part of the site of the old capital of Smd of 
more than a thousand years ago The country here, as at Eohrl, is very hilly, 
and the old city was built, for most part, upon high rocky ground, the old fort 
or citadal occupymg the highest part Hindu bncks, of the very large and 
ancient kmd, are to be seen m the foundations, and are bemg dug out of ex- 
tensive pits m the very bed of what is said to have been the old nver channel, 
a few feet only above the very lowest present level (not of the canal bed) at 
the old bndge Speakmg of the latter. Sir Eastwick says that to the old bndgo 
an undue antiqmty has been asenbed by some, and that there is no reason to 
suppose it older than about two centuries ® It is a very small Muhammadan 
structure of one prmcipal span, with a pomted arch It certainly does not look 
a very ancient structure, and was probably built about the tune the adjacent 
rumed mosque of Alarngir was erected Two hundred years ago there could 
thus have been but a very smaU stream as a residue of the great Mihran 
or Hakrah river that once flowed past the town There is no stream there now 
save a little branch canal which, for convemence, has been led under the bndge, 
and naturally follows the low level of the old bed In a description of the 
ancient Alor,® given in the Chadi Ndmali^ we are told “ It was a town adorned 
with vanous kmds of royal buildmgs, villas, gardens, fountams, streams, meadows 
and trees and was situated on the bank of the nver Mehran ^ In this beautiful 
and splendid city, there lived a Kmg whose name was Sahiras, son of Sahasi 
Rai This Emg had innumerable nches and immense buned treasures Bbs justice 
was wdl known m the world, and his liberality and bravery were widely spread 
The limits of his dommions extended on the east to the boundary of Kashmir, 
on the west to Makran, on the south to the coast of the sea and Debal, and 

^Tho name is mitten m Tanons ways by different native mitera. A1 BQr, AI Buz, Uffr, Alrud, Aldaur, and 
A1 Uur are some of tbe variations Elliot thinbs the real name is Bur, and Uiat it survives in the name Bobrl, which 
he speUa Bon (Hisfory of Jndta, 363) Baverty speaks of it as Aror, also wntten Aider “ The ‘ al ’ in this word 
M here wntten, and by all the old geographers, is not, and must not be mistaken for, the ‘Arabic arhole at because 
B name Alor or Aror was the Hmdi name centunea before the Musfdmans had any acg^naintance with it, and it 
may b^ and is wntten and styled Aror, with ‘ ar ’ as well as with * aZ * ” {Mihran of Stnd, 209ii) 

• Joum Bom Br B A S ^ VoL I (1843), p 208 

Ma*^m gives a sunOar accountl^ prohahly oopied from this 
tcording to the (TdriXh t-Tahiri and the Tuhfaiu I Ktram, it was navigable to the sea 
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on tlie north to the mountains of Kurdan and Kikanan He had appomted four 
Governors (Maliks) in his kingdom one at Brahnunabad , and the fort of Nerun 
and Debal, Luhanah^ Lakhah, Sammah and the nver were left under his manage" 
ment , another at the town of Siwistto , and Ludhia, Chmgan, and the 
skirts of the hills of Eojhan up to the boundary of Makran> were given mto 
his charge , the third at the fort of Iskandah , and Babiah, Siwarah, Ja]h6r, 
and the supplementary temtones of DhanSd were given in his possession , and 
the fourth at the town of Multan , and the towns of Sikkah, Karad, Ishthar 
and Kih up to the boundary of Kashmir were entrusted to him The King 
himself had his headquarters m the city of Alor, retainmg Kurdan, Kikanan, 
and Barhamas directly under his sway Each of these Governors was called upon 
by the long to keep m readmess troops and arms, and accoutrements for horses 
He ordered them to protect the mterests of the countiy and the people, to look 
after the repairs of the (state) buildings, and to keep the feudal assignees and 
estate-holders happy In his whole dommion, there was not a single refractory 
or rebellious head who perversely opposed the measures passed by him or (trans- 
gressed) the boundanes fixed by him From this we gather that Alor was, 
at this time no mean city In the re^ of Jam Fath ^an (predecessor of Jam 
Tu^laq Shah, son of Sikandar) Alor was a 'parganah which had been given to 
one Say 5 ad ^Abdu-l-Ghais ^ 

Biladuri, speaking of Muhammad Qasim’s march northwards, after the fall of 
Bcahmanabad says At last he reached Alrur, one of the cities of Smd It 
IS situated on a hiU ” Muhammad Qasim seems not to have interfered with 
the temples, for “the temples,” he said, “shall be unto us, like as the churches 
of the Christians, the synagogues of the Jews, and the fire temples of the Magians 
He imposed, however, a tnbute upon the inhabitants, and built a mosque m 
the city ® Istakhn tells us that “ A1 Rur approaches Multan m size It has 
two walls, IS situated near the Mihran, and is on the borders of Mansura”^ Ibn 
Hauqal says the country city] of A1 Rur is as extensive as Multan, etc , just 
copying Istakhn Idrisi says “Dur [Alor] is situated on the banks of the 
Mihran, which runs to the west of the town It is a pleasant place, and 
worthy of comparison with Multan as regards size Just a paraphrase of 
Istakhn agam Haig says Alor is not heard of after the middle of the 10th 
century 

Save for the msignificant httle village, the site is now a wilderness After i 
mentiomng two or three rmned buildmgs of the Musalman penod, Burton thus 
descnbes the rest “ Thence ascendmg the left bank [of the dned up river bed ] 
and tummg to the nght, or away from the modern village, we front what 
appears to have been an acropohs, built to command the stream The encemte 
IS an irregular oval, with a long diameter of, perhaps, 150 yards On the eastern 
crest two piles of good brick-work, one tall and the other much eaten away 

^ Brednnbeg’s translation of the Ohadh Ndmah, pp 11 and 12, 

‘ The Tdriih t Sxndt by Mur Mia'eiim, as translated by Mallet 
^ EUiot’s Exslory of India, I, 122 
* Elbot *0 History of India, I, 28 
*2b 79 
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by time, appear to denote the mam gate The surface of the mound is cut and 
tumbled as if the treasure-seeker had been busy , and the base of adobe and 
tamped clay bears baked bricks, some scorched to blackness, and heaps of sand- 
stone and unworked limestone flints Here, after rain, the people still pick up 
coins, which are said to be mere bits of metal , I could not hear of any Hindu 
finds datmg before the days of the Moslem conquest 

Captain Wood thus describes the place as he found it in 1837 “ The rums 
of Arore he three miles and a half from Ron They occupy a rocky ledge, 
overlooking what appears to be the deserted arm of the Indus From the 
existence of a substantial causeway connectmg Arore with the Rori side, it 
would seem that this bed, up to a very late date, was submerged by the 
waters of mundation The causeway [the bndge already mentioned] is 480 
yards long, fifteen feet wide in the centre, and ten towards the ends It has 
a central arch of fifteen feet span, besides five other small ones The height of the 
former is ten feet Arore is also known to the Smdis by the names of Kumun 
and Jatri While here I heard of the rums of a place called Mulala on the 
east bank of the nver, fifty miles to the north of Rori 

At a short distance below the hill on the south-west of the village, lying 
upon one side of the valley which runs into a ctd de sac among the hills, is 
a large block of stone bearing a very much weatherworn Persian inscription 
Mr Eastwick says “ I could discover nothing else in Alor worthy of notice 
except two stones in the bed of the nver bearing an inscription to the effect 
that they were set up by Muhammad Alaasum to mark the ancient course of 
the stream The one inscribed stone which I found is difficult to read, owing 
to the partial obliteration of some of the letters, but so far as I hai^e been able 
to get it deciphered, there seems to be no reference to the stream it appears 
to be a short exhortation to shun the world and follow the godly path, and 
records tlie fact that Amir Muhammad Ma'sum ordered the mscnption to be 
engraved in the year A H 1008 (A D 1599) It possibly commemorates the 
retirement of his mursJ^td or spiritual guide, and there may have been more 
of the inscription which has been lost Mr Yazdam thus translates it ** March 
hko (experienced) travellers, place Ih}’' foot m the wilderness e , the world) 
like (courageous) men Written by order of flu* refuge of Sayyids, Amir 
Jluhammad Jla sum A H 1008 (A D 1599) ” The inscnbed stone, for I could 
find but one, the other stone bemg but a rough uninscnbed block lying a short 
dLstance from it, seems to hare fallen from the crest of the hill above, \\lierc 
the ‘‘tone was inscribed as part of the rock before ifc became detached The 
block i3 not dre««cd, except the sunk flat surface, which is engraved The rock 
ot Hie lull iz *'tratified, but it is only at the top that the strata correspond in 
t]iiC:cnc.-‘> to the stone , the strata of the rest of the rock, lower dowTi, being 
\oiT much thinner Another reason for supposing that it rolled do^vn from the 
top tn the foot of the Hope is that it is resting with tlie in‘'6nption upside 

* Sir4 Penntfd, Chflp XMX, pp 2Ca 275 

» ^1 Jo-rr.y to the Source of Pntr Xott Ed,, 1S72, p- 20 
MX on Allort and Prhrt Jovrn Porr Ur P A S,Vol I, April (18401, P' 209 
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down The inscription was thus, I beheve, engraved upon the projecting face 
of the upper layer or rock, whence a large fragment fell carrying the inscnption 
with it, the hammering, when cluselling the letters, having, perhaps, loosened 
it The foot of the slope is covered with smaller but similar fragments 
However, Sir Eastwick’s two stones may not be these I could find no others 
Concemmg these stones Eaverty writes I am unaware whether the two stones 
set up by Mir Ma^shm of Bahkar in the bed of the diverted branch of the river, 
are still m existence, or whether if they are, any mscnption is legible, for he 
IS said to have cut an mscnption on them If we could find an mscnption we 
might obtam further information on this mterestmg subject”^ 

On the north side of the village, upon a knoll, and near the old bridge, are 
the remams of an old bnok masjtd, with fragments of tile work, mostly of a 
coirse star pattern, m blue and white, like some of that on the Satbham 
at EOhri There are also the tombs of two Sayyids^ ^akar Ganj Shah and 
Kha1»lu-d“dm, or Qu^b ^ah 


2 The Mihran of Stnd^ 486ii. 




BHAMBOR. 

prr^HE mined site of BhnmbOr lies upon the right bank of the Gharo creek, 
^ ^ about 33 miles east of Karachi, but 40 by boat from that place, and is about 

3 miles west of the village of Gharo ^ Some witers ha^ e supposed these nuns 
to be those of the ancient delta city of Debal or Deval, about the location of 
which there has been more discussion than about any other site m Smd But 
the most casual mspection of the place is sufficient to dispel this idea, for it 
IS too msignificant a site to ha^e been that of the city which for some tmie 
defied the forces of the Arab invaders in the eighth centur)’’ " The rums are 
situated upon a small patch of ground which forms the extreme end of a low 
range of hills runnmg seaward, and a break m the contmuiiy of the range 
isolates the site from the rest The w^hole area measures but 600 by 400 yards, 
and the outlme is sharply defined, the site bemg contained wuthm the penphery 
of the hill top itself The place could not verj' well have extended beyond these 
limits, without being m danger of being flooded m those early days w^hen the 
sea was not so far from it as now, and w^hen the nver flowed in considerable volume 
past it Nothing now remains but the foundations of walls, and these are loosely 
built of the very coarsest unhewn mbble, not a sign of cut-stone bemg Aosible 
An outer wall, 8 to 10 feet wide, of the same material, engirdled the whole 
place, and was strengthened at intervals wuth bastions Little of mterest was 
to be found beyond a number of corroded copper corns, lilce those smaller ones 
found at Brahmanabad, which were picked up, for the most part, on the sands 
immediately below the edge of the mounds on the creek face, whither they had 
been washed or had rolled from the nuns above Shells of different sizes and 
shapes were found scattered about m abundance, and fragments of glazed pottery > 
glass, and clay com moulds were ]ust as were found at Brahmanabad 

Bhambor was, I should think, nothmg more than an outpost guardmg the 
creek, or a small port regulatmg the shippmg admitted mto the open waterway 
leading to Dewal and the intenor, where sea-gomg ships discharged their cargo 
mto nver craft, and where customs dues were levied When the creek became 
disconnected with the Indus, the place was most likely then abandoned and fell 
into nun 

^The name is spelt in many ways, such as Bhambora, Bhambur, Bbambura, Bhambhura and Bhambbarawa 

Moreover, tbe Tuhfatu I Ktrarn, m enmneratmg certain oities “wbiob lay witbin tbe land of Saktlra, mentions 
both -Debal and Bbambor as two different places (ElUot’s Biatary of India, 1, 398) 
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General Haig, in commenting upon Elliot s and Cunningham s identification 
of Bhambor uitli Barbankon, the chief port of the delta at the time of the 
PerijAus, thought Barbankon was probabl} m tlie Mcmity of the modern Shah 
Bandar^ Cunningliaiu thought Bhambor uas probablj deseited about A D 12o0, 
and says that about the tenth centurj it was tlie capital of a chief named 
Bhambo Kdja, and, according to the traditions of the people, the most %\esterly 
branch of the Indus once flowed past Bhambura ^ Elliot sajs “Bhambura, or 
Bhambur is not named m our oldest works on Sind but it is mentioned in a modern 
native historian as ha^^ng been cajitured durmg the FQiilafat of Hunln-ur-Kashid It 
IS tlie scene of many legendary’ stories of Sind, and, accordmg to one of them 
owes its destruction, in a single night, to the divine wrath which its ruler's sms 
drew*^ down upon it”® Natnes ot Sind consider it the oldest port in the pro- 
vince, and its position, and the course of the nver at that time, so far as wo 
are able to locate it, make it jirobable that there was a port m this position 
at the time of Alexander’s expedition mto India, though there is nothing now 
above groiuid earlier than the Arab m^aslon The story’' of its destruction is 
mixed up w^ith the story of Kmg Dalu Eai given elsewhere It has been con- 
nected with the loves of Sassui and Punhim — a favourite stoiy’’ still tcid m tiie 
homes of Smd, which has been well recounted by 'Burton m his Sind Pevisiied It 
IS thus also called Sassui-]o-Takar 

» Indus Delta Counfrt/, 31 
* Ancient Geography, 20:1 and 20') 

’ ElUol’fl H\s*OTy of India, 1, dOS 
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BUDDHIST STOPA AT MiRPOR-fflAS. 

M IRPOR-KBAS, the head-quarters of the distnct of Thar and Parkar, as upoi> 
the line of rail connecting Haidarabad with l^Iarwar Junction, and is 42 nnles 
east of the former place It is a to^vn of comparatively modem date, ha'sung 
been built in 1806 by Mir 'Ali Murad Talpur The place came into the hands 
of the Manikani Mirs about 1793, when the country was divided up between the 
different members of the Talpur family It was the chief toivn of Mir Sher 
Jluliammad jHian Talpur, whose army was totally defeated at Dabba, near by, 
by Sir Chcities Napier m 1843 About half a mile to the north of the town 
there is an ancient site, extending over about thirty acres, covered with nioun'ds, 
over the surface ot "which brickbats and ' potsherds are thickly scattered Very 
little excavation is sufficient to show’’ that these mounds represent the sites and 
ruined foundations of very old biuldmgs of sorts , and the occurrence of very 
laige bricks of an early pattern and make, together with numerous fragments 
of hiis^ of small dagobas, make xt pretty certain that the site w^as that of a 
Buddhist establLshmcnt The place is now known as Kahu-] 0 -Daro 

When I exammed this site m 1909, I found that one ot the larger mounds, 
at the north end, was undoubtedly the remains of a Buddhist stupa, as some 
portion of the core of the tower, of sun-dned bncks, protruded from the top , 
and the quantity of ca^^'cd bnek lying about it, which w^as not observed to any 
extent elsewhcie on the site, m patterns found so jalentifully about many of the 
ruiiud stupas of the Panjab and the north, as well as on that of ]Mir Rukan, 

neir 3Ioro in Sind, vliich is still standing, declared its character My cxcavatjon 

of the mound was earned out in the following year I was not, however, the 
iir^^t to be ittracted to it and to probe its contents General John Jacob, 
when aiting Commw‘^loncl in Sind, made an cxca^atlon here, but, we arc told, 
tlntr notliing of interest was disco\ered Probably his exca\ation did not get 
be\<»nd the ''iirrouiiding lica}) of fallen debri« TJion it was exaiiiined b} the 
^lonoiu i]>le Tainc'' Gihb^ who thus described his search in the nuns ‘'On the 
JTth Taiui ir\ ISXO we jutched a1 Mijj^ijr-Khls, jji the JJ}derabad Collctiorait, 

ind it ihf ut inilc" to tin. ncnlh or noith-wc'^l wc found the remains of a 
bra k I hul it w.i"' N(r\ dihi]U(latpd nid u in\ memon ‘•cne^ not aho\e i> 
f ^ of tIu round ]‘Cirtton w is j* ft ]f soft and casiK wr>rked , after some 

h ill elf \ring we i imr upon a hollow (hamher, in which was a of fine 
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BUBDHIST STtFA AT MIBPOb-KHAS S3 

^rtlieiiware \vhicli contaired seme pieces of crystal and amethyst, with what 
appeared to be bits of bark No remnant of bone could be found The vase 
IS, I believe now in the Kurrachee Museum Further researches produced nothing 
but bricks, some ornamented, until the third day, when a head m a greenish 
stone and of an Egyptian type, was found This was also, I believe, placed 
by Sir Bartle Fiere in the museum at Kurrachee When Mr Woodbum, 
ICS, was Collector of Hyderabad, about 1894, he rescued from the depredations 
of the railway contractors, who had been using up all the ornamental brick 
they could lay hands on for ballast, a large terra-cotta seated image of the 
Buddha, and a head and aureole of another ^ These, it will be seen, on com- 
parison with those which we unearthed, were evidently taken out of the very 
walls of the stupa, and are the only ones which I found missing It is strange 
that the w^all, from which they were taken, was not noticed, though it contained 
other statues, uncovered during my excavation ^ (Plates XVII — ^XXVII) 

I found the mound in such a ruined and dilapidated state, bemg, apparently 
nothing but a heap of mud debns, that, when I commenced my excavations, 
I had little hope of recovenng any of its original wallmg (Plate XXII) Should 
fhere have been no walls standing in the moimd, I thought it likely that, at 
least, the lower courses of the basement would still be there, so I made cuttmgs 
trom the outside ground level straight into the middle of bhe south and east 
sides At the same tmxe, having located the centre of the meund, as near as 
I could guess, I began sinking a ten-foot well down the middle through the firm 
sun-dried brickwork I saw that what remamed of the core of the mound had 
not been disturbed, so, if it were a relic mound, the relics were probably still 

within it In these first tw^'o cuttings we soon came upon the broken upper edges 

of the bumt-brick walls of the platform upon which the tower of the stupa 
stood, and this was opened out to nght and left along the walls We 
next uncoveied three of the comers of the platform, the walls of burnt bnck 
bemg only a few*^ bricks thick 

Axoimd the circular core of the stupa of sim-dned bucks, which projected 
from the top of the mound, was a kind of rough platform, which Avas the 
remains of the flat terrace ongmally surrounding the base ol the circular towei 
This was deep m loose debris, and, on startmg to clear this on the south side, 

the head of a Buddha rolled aw^ay when the few inches of earth covenng it 

was removed ^ An examination of the spot showed us that we had stinick the 

1 T/iJS j ote wntton jn 1877, from memory Miscl Memorandum of the Arcshieol Surp-ey of Western 
India, No 8, p 33 The vase and other objects were not to bo founa in the Museum in 1910| and no one knew 
anythmg about them. 

* Joitrn Bow Mr H A S , XIX, 44 

* Sir James Campbell made the followmg note on Mr Woodbum’s find “ The commonest of the briok towers 
noted bj Mr Woodbum recalls Hiuen Thsiang*s (Beal’s MuddAtsl Records, IE, 273) account of the monasteries and 
Tchc mounds, seen everywhere in Smd, marking the spots where the great Arhot Upargupta had rusted when ho 
was journeying throu^ the country preaohmg the law Hiuen Thsiang, as usual, puts these rdio mounds back 
to the time of Asoka (B C 240) The present images, together with the outer casings, if not the entire mounds, 
nre not likely to bo older than the sixth century A. D ** This is far too lato a date as I shall snow furrher on, and 
«n mj account of Suuheran’s stilpa 

* In Plate XXII IS seen the headless Buddha, from which this head fell away 
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line of wall at a point where there was a sunk panel containing a seated image 
As the head of the image was only ]ust below the surface, the neck had dis- 
integrated and become separated from the body As this all was opened out, other 
image niches were found, and it was easily seen that we had struck the south 
wall of the great square basement of the siu'pa All four sides were now laid 
bare to the original ground level ^ Three sides— the north, east and south — were 
found to be alilce, the upper w^all space being divided into five bays by pilasters 
whose bases rest upon the top member of a great hea^y roll-moulding plinth 
which runs round the four w^alls, except where intemipted in the middle of the 
west wall The three central bays, on each of these three sides, each contamed an 
image niche, occupied by a seated figure of the Buddha, while the end ones at 
the comers, on each side, contamed a similar niche but filled with blind lattice 
tracery in mtneate patterns in nnitation of latticed windows, but of these, only 
two, at the north-east comer, remain 

In order to uncover the four walls, we had to dig through a deep mass of 
solid burnt bnckwork This had been carefully built against the walls, and 
extended outward from them some twelve to fifteen feet, and w^as earned up to 
the tops of the walls as we found them The latter, with their mouldmgs and 
images, were thus completely, and, apparently purposely, biuied at some penod 
not long after their erection, since the great bricks ^ employed for tins purpose 
were of the same size and make as those m the walls To account for this 
wholesale burying of the great basement, it first occurred to me that it was 
probably done upon the first inroads of the Arabs into Smd, in order to hide 
and protect the images from their iconoclastic tendencies, but, upon clearing 
the walls completely, down to the ongmal ground level, the reason for this 
became apparent From the lines of the mouldmgs in the basement, which is 
about 6 feet high, it was seen that the whole stupa had not only subsided about 
8 inches mto the soil in the middle of the walls, w^here the weight of the tower 
above came moie directly upon them, but had also bulged outwards to the same 
extent on all four sides This bulgmg downwards and outwards is plamly seen 
m the photographs, the weight of the tower hardly affectmg the comers which 
were further away from it This, due to insufBciently strong foundations for the 
great weight of the tower, must have taken place at, ox very soon after, the 
completion of it , and, as the stability of the whole edifice was threatened, there 
was nothmg left for the builders to do but to buttress it up with this heavy 
bnckwork Whether the extenor of this additional work was finished off m the 
same manner as the ongmal walls, with pilasters and images, I had not the 
time and opportunity to discover by further excavation, but it is to be hoped 
that at no distant date both this and the exploration of the many other mounds 
on this site will be undertaken It is to this buttressmg and burymg of the 
wallb, that the remarkable preservation of the images is due The subsidence 
inwards and downwards of the vault of the central shnne, on the west side, in 

' Compare "with a sifijpa at Tasila, Archaeological Survey of India Annual Report for 1912 13, Plato XII, a 

* These were so big and so heavy that, damp as they were, one was fiiiffioient for a eoohe womau to carry away 
at a time 
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itself slioiis the danger that was tlireatemng the whole edifice, which had to be 
immediately proMded agamst Had the tower been still standing when we cleared 
this a\\ay, we should probably have biought the whole box of bricks upon oui 
heads 

But a silent and destnictne force of a different chaiacter is ever at work 
in the soil of Sind Tlie lahr, already referred to, rises with moistme into the 
porous body of any brickwork accessible to it, and, diymg and crystalhzing within 
it, bursts and pulverises the inateiial So long as the bricks aie buned in the 
moist soil little happens, but, wdien thej are exposed to the air, the alternate 
drjniig and wetting that they get soon plays havoc with them Thus we found 
bricks wliicli, not so long ago, were stacked hy contractors for removal, crumbled 
to powder on handling them ^ This lalar had already attacked parts of the walls 
and most of the images of the Buddha, that in the western niche on the north 
side being found encrusted to a deptli of lialf an inch with an efflorescence of 
crystals, which had to be carefully chisled away, hot winter failing to dissolve 
it This salt has been found to be composed of gypsum, sodium sulphate, sodium 
carbonate, organic matter and sand, of w^hich gypsum forms nearly 89 per cent 

The west side of the basement of the stupa is unlike the other three, and 
this was probably the front of the building - In the nuddle of this side, which 
seems to ha\c had a porch-likc projection, were fomid three little cell shrines, 
one occupying the centre, and facing west, and one on each side of it, at right 
angles to it and facing one another (Plate XXIII) In fiont of these, and 
common to the three, was a small antechamber (see plan), before which, again> 
was some further constniction, as shown by the foundations, but so mined as 
to make it impossible to say wliat it was — ^[lossibl} a staircase by w'hich to 
ascend to the terrace round tlic base of the towci The shrines aie small, being 
about four feet square Wien the walls around weie buttressed up, these appear 
to have been filled up solid, and, judging from the way the only remaining 
portion of the roof of the central slinnc has been cnished in, the filling up 
and buttressing was not commenced a day too soon A portion of the filling-m 
was removed from these shrines, sufficient to show’' that in the central one, at 
least, there had been a bench, or altar, across tlic bach wall, as if foi an image 
The side shrines probably had tlie same but they were much ruined In the 
central shnne, standing upon the floor, and leaning against tlie north side wall, 
was found a large slab of terra-cotta bearing a male standing figure m relief, 
wdnch I sliall describe further on (Figure 14) It was embedded in the fflling-m 
of bnclcwork No other images were found if images of tlie Buddha e\er lested 
in tnese shrines, they mast have been rcmo\cd prcMously to tlic buttressing up 
of the building 


^Bailna} contractors, m the p'lst, ]lA^o been among the ^^orst agents of clcstruotion of anoient buildings in 
India At Uarapa, m tho Pan^ab, Cunningham says the hricks removed from that sito have more than sufficed for 
the ballast of about 100 miles of railway Wo Icno^v, too, how tho Imo was ballasted with marble, and a bridge 
oonstructcdf from beautiful temples which once existed at Chatidra\ati in R'Ljputrini and tlicso are hiif examples 
of scores nf other such coses of vandalism 

< Tlio hudheran s/ujKt, near Tundo Muhammad appears to havo lactd tho north 
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In the middle and south shrines we have portions of the roofing of each 
remaining That of the middle one is wagon-vaulted, the bnclcs having been 
-corbelled forwaid upon level beds from the tops of the side ^^allb to the apex, 
the under sides being diesbcd to a segmental curve (Plate XXV) The vault 
thus runs fiom front to back In the south sluine, however, we find something 
calculated to upset a very cherished belief that the Hindus never built a true 
arch before the advent of the Muhammadans, for here ^^e have a fragment of 
an actual true arch, built with pioporly formed bnck voussoirs, the bricks being 
placed on edge There are here portions of some six arch rings, part of an 
arched vault uhich formed the roof of this shnne The top and bottom edges 
of the bricks are moulded to the curve of the vault, while the other edges radiate 
towards a centre Tlie brides measure 16|" from corner to corner along 
the top, they are 10'" deep and thick One or two similar arch rings were 
found at Brahmanubad 

The hoiizontal lintels of the doors of these shnnes were of wood, some of 
which still remained, but thoroughly decayed and mostly i educed to powder 

At either end of this w^est w^all,^ on the face of it, there had been very large 
panels or niches, the sills only remaining, with the bases of the two flanking 
pilasters w’^hich framed them in These are seen in the photcgiaph (Plate XXII) 
Under the sill of that at the south end, in fact, forming part of the sill or 
bottom of the frame of the niche, is a band of dccoiatcd bncks, about high 
with a little female figure standing and holding a waterpot, m the centre and 
at each end It is a great pity that the rest of the niches and their contents 
have disapjieaied, ioi ib is quite likely tliey held some kind of groups m terra- 
cotta representing such scenes as the biith of the Buddlia or Ins great renun- 
ciation, as w^e have found upon a smaller scale at Thul Slir Eulcan Between 
these large panels and the shnnes were two smaller panels, one on each side, 
of a peculiar shape, that on the noith side holding a small image of the seated 
Buddha, w^hose hands are broken off, while that on the south side has been 
mostly destroyed He wears his robe over both shoulders in the same manner 
as in the other images in the large niches, and is seated upon a lotus ^vlth 
^ background made up of flame-like leaves spreading cut fiom the back of the 
body all around (Plate XXVI) ^ The eyes are quite shut, the upper and lower 
lids meeting The arms have been broken off from the elbow s they w ere 
probably placed in the lap, but of this it’ is impossible to be certain, as there 


^ Not the east wall, as was stated, by mistake, in my account in the Archioologioal Survey Annual for 1909 10 
® A Gandhara image, with a similar background, may be seen illustrated in the Journal of Indian Art, Vol 
Vm, Elate iS, Figure 1 The figuie, in this case, which occupies the centre of a pedestal, upon which are the crossed 
legs of what was probably an image of the Buddha, appears to stand against a background of foliage rather than 
flames, oi the acanthus leaf style Of this flgure Dr Burgess wrote It seems to have been the base of a figure 

of +he emaciated ascetic [i e , the figure to which the legs belonged] The figure rising from the 1 avea suggests 
to us the tree Deva called Akubha or Kakubha, who assisted the fainting Bhodisattva at this period (Beal’s 
Romantic Legends, p 194) In Pnnaep’s AnUqutites, Vol I, Plate viii, there is an imago of the Buddha shown 
with finmes ( ’ leaves) rismg from the back of each shoulder, with ttiis remark “ The lambent flame on the should 
CIS IS a ncciilianty not obserted in any image or drawing of Buddha that T have seen It seems to denote 
a '^llthTalL tir ge in the local faith ** This image was aug up 2 mill s south ea^l of Kabul, and is olofhed in the same 
manner as tnosc at ^tirpur Khas 
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'ippeir to be no free lured surfacc'j upon the \ij>turncd icet or legs to sliow that 
ihov hnd been in lonl^iet ■with Ibciu aii} whore, except at the toes of tlic nglit 
foot Being moulded in ela>, 1he^ mn\ not lime been <^0 intnnntel} connected 
with the re^'t of the 1)od\ is 1hc> would lime been bad the image been cnr\'cd 
in Slone It is possible the hands nun line been raised in front of the breast 
in the teaching attitude 

I he an bed arrangement abo\e (he Jhiddhas m tlic niclios, cspeciall} that 
in the lentiv of the math wall, ire \er} interesting and look like the oiiginnl 
from whuh the fn^ido of the \is\arkarma ca\c at J]lura was domed, the 
Buddhi in the nidie lieiv toriesponding to the Buddha before tlic ddgoba in 
the tne as seen thiongh the frame of the dooiwn} below^ (Plate XX) 

In front ol tlic thae shnnes was a great quantiti of loo«^c debris, which 
<eenis to lune rolled down from alKne, perlinjis from the platform m front of 

tlu bne of the tower, and irrcgularh embedded in this wore found o\cr a 
hundred \otne tablets m unbunit tin, of difTcnnit sires and patterns Pcnttcrcd 
about uuiongst them were found topjicr mins, tlurtx -«i\ of which were reioxcrcd, 
but all is lumjis of green \erdigns m wbuli it seemed hojielcss to cxpecl to 
find a copper core 7’lie^e finds were all located in the debria abouf vr jccl 

the oriqwal groumi or floor Uirl in front of thv ^hrmes But, upon the 
gnuind le\rl, to tbe left in front of the central shime door was found a rtnmp 
or mould for linking such tablets, m burnt chi} or terra-cott‘i 

The well wliidi wc sunk down through the middle of the stupn was con- 
tinued until a dejitli of 25 feet from the Mimmil of the mound was readied, 

wlien, 111 the lentrc, wc ranu ujion a square an‘a of rc^d burnt brick about 1 
feet square \s the upper hucr of bricks was niiuAed, a little clmmber in the 
middle about 15 '' *“quarc was diMlo*-ed, who'^e sifl(»s were s^t ]mrnllel with 

the Sides of the s/t/yw Uithin fins, repo'-ed two bheks of stone, roughi} dressed 
to a cmuhir shape, about 1 i" in dianuter and 5 " to ( 5 '' thick, jilaccd 
one upon the other- ‘When the* tipper d*b was rai^'Ocl it was fmind that in 

(he middle of both was a cup shaped hollow, about Y in diametor, the lower 
one being 2 ^ and tin tipper, the hd as if wen*, 1 ]** de(p Hiding 
witlnn the c iMtA in the lower stone was a siudl ir\sfil bottle, whih nround 
It, and upon tbe surface of tlie siom were sjmnkled amidst a quantiti of 
white s.nul from wliab tlic\ bad to be sifted a number <*f offering'^ consisting 
of Oi (onil biad^', 7 ervstd beads, drilled and unelrilled, 2 smiH cr\sials cut 
to ‘■imulate diamonds. e»afli about Inlf tla sj/i. of a jiea 50 \er\ small seed 
pearls, mo^t of them not mmh larger than a jnn s head and all /Inllcd, j gold 
be ids, two being ribbed and inelon-sh ip# d and iboiit three eighths of an inch 
in diuueter I sjmili gold win nm; lo io]ip(r ceuiis sonie siin|| Jumps of char* 
(oal, a fe‘w gram*- of wheit and ^om< other sm di beads and chips (Plates XXIIl 
and XX\ ) 

* Sr, Ca%r Tftnjff4 oj Inrftftf |i\ nnd llurf^c''** 

>hifnilnr totinf ffi irid m (li» nilrw^I /fu/w of ISnnhtuti Ilnr nt s^ln pi M'di pi uhitlj Sjr Toha MarHlintl nttti 
Itil^ to nlnitil tlif *IriI or^th crriliin JI ( (Aimiint \ixliff*oIn^ic il S|ir\i i of India for 1*110 11, |» ll) A 

f imilftr rccrplA^lf fnr pi*^ r< In c AhVf ti wa<i found in thf* Ilona nmr Tiinicitdli in Knf litm td (Journ I 4 Srr ^ 
I \, iSrt J, Xo, 2, IMP) 
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Upon the mouth of the crj^stal hottle was a small flat silver cap, much 
corroded, and on the cap rested a copper finger ring, encrusted m verdigris, the 

corrosion adhenng to the cap so tightly as to cause it to break when being 

taken off Inside the bottle was a small silver cylmdrical case with a slip-on 
lid, but so corroded that the lid came to pieces in talong it off. The case had 
been wrapped roimd with gold leaf, which was as fresh and bright as on the 
day it was first put on This case measures 1" m length by in diameter 
Within this silver case w as a verj* small gold one, of the same shape^, out ol 
which, when it w'as opened over a clean sheet of wdiite paper, rolled a very 

minute substance about the size of a pm’s head, together wuth a speck or two 
of dust There was nothing else m the case But, within the cr}^stal bottle, 

underneath the cam, and not m them, was found about an egg-spoonful of what 
appears to be brown cremated ash, some lumps of which have the texture and 
convex surface, as seen through a magmfymg glass, of charred bone ® (Plate XXIII) 
In each of the south-east and south-w^est comers of the brick chamber, and 
between the bricks and the stone receptacle, was a little earthen pot, wuth narrow 
mouth, filled with sand, but, when the latter was removed and carefully sie\cd 
nothing else was found The pots are of an interesting shajie, the surface being 
grooved round in narrow rmgs (Plate XXIII) ® 

As already stated, a considerable amoimt of the brick buttressing, and fallen 
debris aiound the stiipa^ remained undisturbed by us we merely removed suffi- 

Classic Buddhist 
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rient 1o la\ tlic walK bare In the debris were found ^*ar\ed bricks in a great 
of paffom's, as <«hown m the illustrations (Plate*' XXIA uid XX\), nml 
of \<n superior workman-'hip vo much ''O a*, to merit the term terracotta 

‘ lu • • vrs^% found ly Jnln Wawhall nt TnxiU, v ith much th« ^\tnn con*^nf» 

No 7 p and p’atr \A 

» Ml tl \\ Ir -I vm* I rot cht fcvar an I xriH h^ placed In the Pnnre o' W Mrs ft* Bomhay wh^n that 

I *1-- fra to rtrrtrr t> rr- o' the »ras»‘<i 'wrill necompinx then 

* iN* Ir » s 1 3 £o4nd at TwiU Arcl Sur ifcmoi* No. 7, p 22 an J pUte XX\ Vi 
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ratlier than brick being applied to them ^ Among the designs were found several 
forms of the kej’' pattern or Greek fret , indeed, Greek mfluence, in ornamental 
details, IS very apparent in se^eral of the very few fragments retneved by us, 
and, m this respect, connects the \sork closely \Mth that of the Indo-Greek 
remams of Gandlmra In the accompanying illustration I have compared a few 
specimens of Greek ornament, as taken from Nicholson’s Princifles of Architecture 
with some of the carved bricks from this slU'pa (Figure 9) 

Tuo medallions uere unearthed beaxmg the image so frequently found and 
winch IS supposed to represent Kubera, and several square tiles with grotesque 
faces (Plate XXV) From the number of tiles, \NTth the face as shown m the 
right lower comer of the illustration, it would seem that there must have been 
at least one whole stnng'Course of them The so-called Kubera image, both here 
and elsenherc, might very ^^ell be the conventional way they had m those dajs 
of reprcsentmg the donor, or person uho proMded the money for the construc- 
tion of the work upon which it appears, the mone} bag which he holds in his 
nght hand indicatmg this I do not think that we should necessanly take it 
as the image of the god of wealth - A few fragments of the capitals of the 
pilasters, which were placed at intervals aroimd the towei, such as are seen on 
the Thill Mir Eukan, were reco\ercd, and from them, in Plate XIX, I have 
endeavoured to reconstruct one of these cajiitals Tlie little image of the stand- 
ing Buddha, in the middle of the capital is found in Grajco-Buddhist examples, 
and the capital, itself, is a lineal descendant of the Cormthian order through 
Gandhara ® 

There is little now’' left to gne us an} clue to the original shape of the 
siupa^ but, by comparmg the little there is witli wliat we know of other slilpas^ 
it IS not difficult to imagine the outline of tlie comiilete building To begin inth, 
sufficient remains to show’* that the lowest part of the structure was a great 
square basement, 53' 6" from comer to comer of tlie plinth, rising, in its mined 
state to a height of 14" 6" Allowing for missing mouldings above the capitals 
of the pilasters, the basement was at least 17' high Upon this rose a c}lindrical 
tower, with domed top, to about tlie same height as its diameter, about 37 or 
38 feet, thus leaving a flat terrace around the base of the tower, and on the 
top of the great basement, to scrie the purpose of padalshna or circuinambu- 
lation This would gne a total heiglit of about 55 feet, or about as high as 
the square of the basement at the ground lei el ^ Like Tliul Mil Eukan, the 
tower was probably decorated with one or more bands of pilasteis, numerous 
strmg courses, and mouldings of sculptured or moulded biiclwS MTien complete, 
the dome was possibly crowned with a wooden umbrella TJiere were no signs 

^ For similar carred bricks sco orticlo on " Set Mobeb ” (Saheth MabCth) by W Hocy in tbo Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, LXI (1892), Plato XWU , also, Annual Report, Arcbrcological Survey of India, 1903 4, 
Plrtcs LXVI and LXVIII 

* Somofwlmt similar medallions vero discovered at Sabtth hrabttli, (Arcbicological Sun Annual for 1010 11, 
Plato 3 and p G 

* Sco Pct:gusson*s Indian and Eastern Architecture, Roviscd Ddition, Vol I, p 214, and Cunmngham s Report, 
V, Plato XXIV 

* ThQl Mir Rukun and tbo Oiiy ck etUpa give an idea of what tho to\icr of this ono was like Sco Cunningham's 
Report, Vol I, p 17 

P 
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of earl)^ railings, but, of course, these could not have been ^\elI constructed in 

brickwork, and, as stone uas not easily obtained, any that may have existed 

would probably have been in ood 

As previously stated, there were three imiges of the Buddha upon each of 
the three faces of the basement — the north, east and south Of these nine, 

seven ueie in jiosition when I luicovcred the '^^alls T'wo \\eie missing, namel}, 
one from the niche on the south side of the central one on the cast side, and 

one ]ust lound the coiner, east of the centre on the south side Both of these 

are accounted foi they Meie extiacted by jWi AVoodbuin as alieadj noticed, 

or, lather, he foimd a 'whole image and a head, the body of which 'was probably 
broken in removal ^ 

All these images, which aie about half life si/c, aic seated cross-legged m 

the meditatne attitude (dhyfina-mvihd), with both hands m the laji, one upon 

tlic othei, with palms 
upwards (Plates XXVI 
and XXVII) The 
Buddha is rcjirescnted 
in some seated upon 
a lotus and m others 
uiion a four-legged 
stool The images had 
till been painted, those 
of the Buddha havmg 
red robes and a golden 
coloured complexion, 
wath black eyes and 
hair , and, for this 
puiposc, they ajipear 
to have been covered 
'With a thin egg-shell 
layer of veiy supenor 
clay before baking 
His body is fully 
clothed wath an ample 
robe which covers 
both shoulders, and 
hangs m folds Under 
Fig 10— Head of a Buddha appears 

to wear trousers, the legs of wdiich are very clearly shown beneath the bottom of the 
robe ^ The end of the robe, in front, hangs dowm over the seat under him , and both 
arms, to the wnst, are covered In all the miages, save one, the hair is of the short 

^ These are illustrated m the Journal of the Bomlay Br B A 8 ,Vo\ XIX, pp 44 ff 

® The robe over both shoulders, and the trousers, plainly that the Buddhist iconography of Sind, of that 
date, came from Gandhara In the votive tablets, hoTrever, \rhich are of a much later date, he seems to have tho 
Tight shoulder hare, and no trousers, after the fashion of Indian sculptures 
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curly Kind , in the exception, in the eastern image on the north side it i** 

represented straight, and dressed 
back from the front Between 
tlie eyes, in most of the 
images, is a small circle to 
indicate the umu, one of the 
Buddha s special marks denoting 
enlightenment {bodJii) As it is 
a grooved nng and not a 
protuberance, possibly some 
metallic button was attached 
The knob (wsAnisZia) on the top 
of the head is present, though 
not very promment The ear 
lobes are long and pendulous, 
and the eyes in some are fairlv 
open, while, m others they are 
half closed Behmd the head 
is a decorated nimbus, alike m 
all except the straight-haued 
image, where, instead of a 
circular band of square and 
round lotuses, it has a scroll 
band of conventional leaves^ 
(Figure 10) 

As the siu'pa is m such a 
niinous condition, and so little 
of it left, I removed six Buddha 
images from the walls for safer 
custody, and they uill be even- 
tually housed in the Prmce of 
Wales Museum at Bombay 
Exposed, as they would now 
have been to the air and rams, 
the Lalar^ mth which they 
are more or less impregnated, 
would soon have caused their 
dismtegration With a Muliam- 
madan population in close 
proximity they would also ha^e 
been, m their isolated position, 
exposed to wanton damage 
Three Buddha images vere left, 
namely, two on the east and 
one on the south face 


p2 



Fig 11 — Votive tablets 


* rhes e haloes resemble, very closely, those of the large images at the Sanchi Btupa 
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The clay tablets which we found in the fallen debris, out in front of the 
west face, some 6 feet above the original ground level, and therefore of later 



date than the original building, were all m unbmTit clay They show that the 
stupa was an object of w'orship or reverence after it had become rmnous They 
are of different sizes varymg from IV' to 6* in their greatest length, for they 
are mostly oval m shape (Plate XXVII) Some have an impression of Buddha 



Fia IS — Votive tablet ineoription, enlarged 

seated cross-legged witli the nght hand pointing downwards in the witness 
attitude {Jbliuiinis'pai SormtidTo) representing him at the moment of enlightenment 
(6od7it), the foliage of the Bodhi tree being shown over his head Others have 
him seated m the European fashion, with the legs hangmg down, and hands 
before the breast, m the preachmg attitude {dhannachaTcTarmudra)^ dehvenng his 
address in the Deer Park The robe is not shown "very distinctly, but on some 
bhe marie of its edge is shown from the left shoulder to the nght waist, and 
thus, unlike the older nnages on the walls, it leaves the nght shoulder bare, 
as we find it in such sculptures as those m the A]anta Caves and elsewhere in 
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the peninsula Many of the tablets have, instead of an image of Buddha, repre- 
sentations of very attenuated Burmese-looking ddgobas — one, three, ten, or more 
than a hundred being impressed on each tablet The last are circular tablets, 
and the ddgobas are arranged in rows, which bemg small, make the tablets look 
like sample cards of little screws, of different sizes, standing on their heads 
Under the Buddhas and ddgobas is, in each case, the Buddhist toimula, Ye 
dharma, etc , m letters of different penods ranging from the beginning of the 
7th century oi earlier, to the end of the 8th century or later ^ 

With these tablets were found about 36 copper coins, which had evidently 
been placed there as offerings with them They were but round lumps of 
verdigns withm which was found a much corroded copper core, upon many of 
which w^'ere portions of Arabic mscnptions Some had the four leaved flower 
upon one side, from w^hich, as well as from the letters legible, it is easy to 
identify them as corns of the early Arabs m Smd, such as have been descnbed 
in the account of Brahamanabad The position in w’^hich these tablets were 
found, and the Arab corns, would seem to show that offenngs were made at 
the stupa after the advent of the Arabs in Smd, in the early years of the eighth 
century The moulds for the tablets were probably fashioned after old patterns , 
and we must not forget that heavy copper coins would naturally sink through 
soft debris much more easily than clay tablets, so that the corns may have 
joined them, from a higher level of a later date The unbaked and soft clay 
tablets would mdicate that there were Buddhist priests, or sdmdnzs, there to 
make them in exchange for the pilgnms’ money offermgs , 2 ^ the copper corns 
lymg there unappropnated would tend to show that, when the few pilgrims who 
visited the place dropped them there, the stupa was deserted, and there w^ere no 
priests to gather them up 

To return to the rehcs The ten copper coins, found ivith the other offer- 
ings m the relic chamber, were but lumps of verdigris , and, except for their 
shape bemg rectangular, could hardly be distmgmshed from the corns found with 
the votive tablets The extent of corrosion bemg nearly the same m both cases 
shows clearly that those m the relic chamber, hermetically sealed, as it were, 
withm the mound, to have attamed that amount of corrosion, must have been 
deposited there several centuries before the others w^ere placed on the outside, 
wrhere they have been but a few feet below the surface, subject to wet and dry 
seasons for, perhaps, a thousand years 

The crystal reliquary had been broken and the bottom portion lost, after 
which it had been mended by puttmg a tightly-fittmg case of silver on the 
bottom reachmg halfway up the phial The lip, around the top, had also been 
chipped It is probable that an accident happened at or before the time of 
enshrmmg the relics in the present stupa, when the little bottle fell from the 


^ Votwe tablets from Burmah, like these, are descnbed m the Journ. Bom Br B A S for 1898 See also 
tablets illustrated m the Joum B A S for 1900, from Sohnag, p 431 S» A veiy similar tablet is illustrated at 
page 180, Buddhist Art in India, edited by Dr Burgess, but the image is more of a Burmese type. 

* The sSmSnl, MvJiom Cbach visited in his temple or monastery, near Brahmanabiid, was engaged in this \ ery 
work of preparing tablets for visitors when the latter called upon him. 
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careless hands of some persons who was holdmg it The fact of a new sihcr 
bottom having been provided, and a silver cap to take the place of a crystal 
stopper or lid, instead of providmg a new bottle, would lead one to suppose 
that this rehquaiy had already held the relics for so long a time that it was 
felt it would have been sacrilege to throw away the old phial for a new one, 
even m its shattered condition When placmg the small stone pot, containing 
the mner caskets and relics, into the coffer at the Bona stwpa at Junagadh, 
a similar accident seems to have taken place, for we found the fragments of 
the lower part of an exactly similar pot buried in the mound about four feet 
from the relic coffer ^ I have already noticed the discovery of a vase or pot 
in the upper part of this Mirpur-j^as stv/pa^ contaming “ some pieces of ciystal 
and amethyst ” Could these have been the missing fragments of the broken 
rehquaiy ^ It certainly seems that the relics must have existed for some tmie 
before the present stu'pa was built over them Is, then, the present stufa a 
reconstniction oi an older pne — of one of the many built by ASoka when he 
redistributed the relics of the Buddha in order that the actual bodil}'' presence 
of the Great Teacher might pervade the land through all its length and bieadth ^ 
If so, this would account for the veiy^ small rehc, if rehc it is, and I have little 
doubt of it, found in the gold case And, possibly, the ashes in the phial, 
beneath the gold and silvei cases, may be some of those of the faithful disciple, 
Upargupta, the fiiend and erstwhile rebgious associate of Asoka, uho made the 
oversight of the Buddhist cult m Smd his especial care ^ That it is not unusual 
to find relics of more than one person m the same stu'pa^ ^\e laiow from the 
fact of the relics' of four ArhaiSj m four rehquaries, all inscribed, in one stupa, 
No 2, at Sanchi, as described by Cuniungham in his Blnlsa Topes 

it is recorded by Hiuen Tsiang (in the 7th centurj’' A D ) that in his day 
there were several hundred sangliaiamas m Sind, occupied by about 10,000 priests, 
and that they studied the Little Vehicle He also adds that “ u hen Tathagata 
[the Buddha] 'was m the world, he freciuently passed through this coimtry, there- 
fore As6kci-r3]a has founded several tens of stupas in places where the sacred 
traces of his presence uere found Upargupta, the great Arhat, sojourned 
frequently ui this kingdom, explaining the law and comincing and guiding men 
The places where he stopped and the traces he left are all commemorated bj 
the building of sanghd)dmas or the erection of stupas These buildmga arc seen 
everp\here ’ ^ 

The silver case, holding the smaller gold one, was wrapjicd around with gold 
leaf, which, even now is as bnght and fresh as on the day it was put tlicrc 
— gold leaf, too as fine as anj produced at the present day If the ''inall 
paiticle found in the otherwise empty and clean gold case, winch was agaui 
enclosed lu the biher one, was accidental and counted for naught, it is difficult 
to undor^tand why the siher ca«e should ha\c been *'0 carefully cn\ eloped in 
gold leaf Ihose who ajiplied the gold leaf thought tliev were wiaj giing up 

* Journ Asiatic SocicU of Bengal P-irt 1 Xo 2, 1S91 

* V c art toll that A-oCa oncncfl up scacn of the eight containing t!ie rchca oX the BntMha, and 

t-i* ut-‘d them among^tt S-1 000 s*upct9 \rhich he had caused to be built 

*5iyu li hvddhif^t records of th* U es*em Uorld (Beals trans.}* VoL 11, p 27JL 
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something more piecious than more empty cases If, tlien, we accept it as the 
relic, it must, indeed, ha^c been very, very precious to be such a mite, and 
hence the probabilitj is tliat it vas thought to be of the Buddha himself 
The statue slab found in the central ‘slirine on the vest face of the stu'pa 
IS very mleresting and ciuious On digging out tlie core of brick buttressing, 

with winch the cell had been filled, this 
slab, which measures 30J inches high by 
121 acioss, vas found standing upon the 
flooi leaning agamst the north wall The 
feet were biokcn off and were not found 
'Jhe statue appeal's to bo the portrait of 
some male person of note, and reminds 
one very forcibly of the portrait statues 
of Vania] at Anhilvad-Pattan, in almost 
e\actl)’ the same pose/ and those of Tejpal, 
Vastupal and otheis in the Dilvara 
temples at Abu It is not a Bodhisattava, 
or it would have had a halo round the 
head, and would have been m other 

respects more like those nnagcb as we find 
them elsewhere Tlie figure is standmg full 
to the front, icsting uiion the right leg, 
the right liand, laiscd almost to fclie centre 
of the breast, holds a small lotus flower, 
while the left rests flat upon what appears 
to be a wallet slung loosclj^ round his 
waist and hanging from his left thigh Ho 
is not, as IS so often seen in such figures, 
grasping a knot of his garment His 

clothing IS simple in the extreme, and is 
]ust such as one secs on Jam woiahippeis 
ns thej entci then shrines foi woiship, 
it seems to be but a single waist-cloth 

whose folds hang to the back on the left 
side It is possible that theie is an under 
garment, the ends of w Inch arc seen across the Iniecs , or they may simply show the 
inner folds of the one clotli lie weais an elaborate head-drebs, arranged m rows 

of horizontal curls, from luidcrncath wdncli bunches of vertical curls fall upon each 

shoulder There can be little doubt, I tlimk, that this is a wg, and similar wigged 
figures may be seen m one of the Buddhist caves at Aurangabad/ they are not 
uncommon m carl}^ statuarj’’ The statue has been painted the complexion was 
golden ” or wheat-coloured , the waist-cloth which, though scanty, is rich, was 
i ArchiltcUtral Antiquities oj North Oujarjt, Dr Jftfi Burgees, p 4-i 

* Archffiol*'gical Sur\ 9 > llcports of Weatern India, Vol III, Plate XLIX, s^e also Progress Report of Arch 
botTt\ of Western India, for 1003-4, pp 22 and 2G , and the Indian Antiquaiift V, 21 ^ 
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red, ^\lnlc llio ^Mg, ejebrows, pupils and moustache were black I am inclined 
to believe lliat llie slatue rc]ircscnis the builder of the sM/k/, the wallet or 
money bag under his left hand mdieating tbc /^onne of the funds ^ If so, this 
would account for the image being left with the s/f/pa, it ncjt being a sacred 
image 

Taking e\ ex'} thing into c (»n‘'idcration, I cannot «>ee how this Miqulr-Hils 
siftjHt can be asciibccl to a later date than A I) 100 it ma\ be earlier Iti: 
piobable tliat it is a rcc oust nut ion of a ruined one formcrh crccdcd under 

ASoka s 01 dels, and, jiossibh to contain a relic of tbc Buddha, the other relics 
— ^tlic spoonful of ash — being ]nit into tbc bottle at the time of its roconstniction. 
But, of course, thi^ is jnire *'Urmi''e 'J’he fact, howe\or, remains, that the «itcs 
of what were once monas-tories surround tlie The frcnche.s, from which 

the bricks of tlic walls of one of the^c ha\c been rcmo\cd, gnes us a plan 
VCY} like tliose of ''Omc of the nanclbara moiias-tcriC'i 

I’lns was not an isolated budding of its kind in Sind, for we Iiaic of 

the same ])cnod, judging from the rennins of ^(ulptured brick which adorned 
them, the sifijHis of Tlifil Mir Bukan near Moro, Depar Gliaugro near Bralimana- 
bad, Su<;lhcrnn-jO“dhado near 'lando Muliammad l^an and the one near Jarak 

In mosi, eases, if not all, the buck oinamont was (4ir\cd upon tlie moist clay 
with a sharp tool and was not shaped in a mould It is of the <?amc character 
as that found at danifd-Garhi in the yfisiif/ai countn, almos-t on the borders 

of Kasmir, near Pcslulwar, whicli General Cunningham, in the fifth ^ollUUCo{hls 
Reports, called the Indo-Cormthian stjle, and which lie thought was practised 
in that region at the beginning of tbc Chrisiian cm As I ha\e already noticed 

in my accoimt of Dejiai Ghangro, General Haig tells us that the Buddhist 

settlement of Sriwnndi is mentioned in tlie legends of the MttjmaUal-TatcariVh 
“as having been built by tlie King of Knslimir during an expedition to Sind. 
The legend is full of absurdities, but we lunj perhaps safely infer from it the 
antiqiuty of Sawandi ’ [? Dcpui Ghangro]- 

About the middle of the 7th century, we lia\c learnt that Cliacli, the Hindu 
king of Alor, paid a visit to a Buddhist devotee m the Mcinit)’' of Brahman- 
abad, when the latter complained that the “temple’^ sivjxi) and monasteiy 
had fallen into a state of disrepnii due to Ihc wear of time If we take it that 
the place had been in Buddhist liands continually liom its establishment to that 
time, and had not fallen into disrepair from absolute neglect — and the wear must 
have been very slow and gradual in a coimtry where tlieie was little ram 
wre are forced to put back the stupa of Depar Ghangro (Siiwandi) to the early 
centunes of the Christian era, but the want of sufficient data prevents any very 


1 For references to some other portrait statues see AM'a (Rulers of India Senes), 20, of Asbka , Prog Report 
of the Arch Surv of Western India, 1003 4, 30, 31, 33, 40 , 1001 6, 53, 66 , 1003 6, 67 , 1006 7, 20, 32 , Annual 
Report of the Arch Surv of India, 1003 4, PL LXVHI , Journ Bom Br R A. S XH, 404 , and Cunningham s 
Reports, I, 240, and V, 27, 40, 41, 40 Curiously, Cunmugham found portrait statues with the feet broken off hke 
the Mlrpur KhSs one This may bo duo to their havmg been thrown down, when fixed to the seat by a tenon under 
the feet, which would not give way For similar statues at Jamal Garhl, see Indian Anitqnarj/t IHi 1^2 

* 7oum A iS^ (n. 8 ), XVI, 292 Sec also the Indian Anltquaryf III, p 142 
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approximate estmiate of its age being made as yet And this conclusion applies 
equally to the stupa of j\firpur-^as, for all the stupa remams m Smd are of one 
class and mamfestly of the same age, and we have found nothmg else of a 
.greater age The very same moulded or carved bnCks as are found m Smd 
were also found by General Cfunnmgham further north at Shorkot, m the Panjab, 
and these he likens to the work on Yusufzai remains He found letters and 
writmg on the bncks, bemg, he thmks, mstructions to the builders as to the 
positions they were to occupy I found two fragments at Thul Mir Eukan with 
parts of letters upon them The patterns, as figured by him m his Eeporb are 
identical with those m Smd The Shorkot bncks, judgmg from the style of 
letters upon them, he places from A D 79 to 319 

A great deal of excavation work which, until lately, was more or less 
impossible owmg to lack of funds, remams to be done m Smd, which may throw 
^a great deal of light upon the Buddhist penod m that provmce Thul Mir Eukan 
might be further explored, and the hopeless lookmg rum of Depar Ghangro 
would probably repay further research There are many other piomismg sites 
in the north of Smd and the delta. 


Smce the above was written, my successor, Mir D E Bhandarkar, made 
further excavations on this site In his Progress Eeport he tells us that his 
t excavations of an adjommg mound yielded qmte a wealth of minor Buddhist 
antiqmties A regular forest of smaller stupas was here extncated Those that 
were opened were found to enshnne rehc pots containing bones Votive objects, 
such as diminutive clay stupas and tablets of various sizes and description, 
were found m numbers The remams of tvo monastenes were also exhumed 
Particularly interesting was the colossal standmg stucco figure of Buddha or 
Bodhisattva covered with gold leaf, not unhke those found m KhotSn by Sir 
Aurel Stem Further excavation here will well repay the expense and trouble 

^ See the Progress Report of the Archaeological Surrey Western Circle, for tlio year ending Slat March, 1917, 
^pp 4 ard 47 
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L ike the stajui at Mirput-Wias, that knowTi as Thul Mir Kukan, 14 miles to- 
the south-west of Bandhi railway station, and 8 miles south-east of Daulatpur. 
has no history and little Icgcndaiy lore connected uith it , nor is there 
any explanation ot the name, Mir Ruhaii, that it goes by It sounds like a 
Muliaminadan name, and may be that of a lormcr possessor of the land m which 
it stands There is now no sign of village or other habitation near it It is 
the only stUpa in Sind, so fai as we arc at present aware, with so complete 
a tower That it had a great square basement, as at the Mirpiir-^as one, 
which was 66 feet square, we learn from Ish Gibbs* note which is quoted below , 
but as the rmned structure is so temptingly close to the bne of railway, in a 
country where ballast is not easily obtainable, it is more than likely that, like 
that of the other stupa ^ its material vas found very useful by the contractors 
It is a solid cylmdxical structure, sbghtly tapermp towards the top, about 
60 teet high, which is constructed, so far as its outward casmg is concerned, 
of excellent burnt bnck Wliat is now left shows three bands of decorative 
pilasters m tiers one above the ocher , below these the surface has all been 
broken away Some part of the basement may still be found beneath the 
present ground level aroimd the base of the tower (Plate XKYLIT) The 
capitals of the pilasters Of upper band, as well as some pro]ectmg strmg 
courses, are decorated vath beautifully car^^cd brickwork m floral scrolls and other 
designs (Plate XXIX) In the capitals the clay was carved while wet, and does 
not appear to have been moulded, and the edges are sharp and crisp still , but, 
m some of the more elaborate scroll-work of the strmg courses, above, the bncks 
were, no doubt, moulded The debris around the base, when it was exammed 
by us, was piled up agamst it m some places ten feet above the surrounding 
ground A villager, who professed to Imow all about the stiipa, imparted the 
information that some years ago a number of Muhammadans, who were celebrat- 
ing some id close by, rushed mto it, through a door m its side, to escape a 
sudden storm of ram, when the mterior collapsed and buned them all He also 
said that a former Collector found, on excavation of some of the surroundmg 
heaps, an earthen pot about ten or twelve mches m diameter, containmg a pair 
of bronze anklets Other villagers volunteered the mformation that an Irrigation 
Engmeer, who excavated the fallen debris, which encumbered the base of the 
tower, dug out several images and took them away After my visit, the local 
Executive Engmeer, m carrymg out some conservation measures, found a number 
of terra-cotta images of the Buddha and two other representations showmg the 
birth of the Buddha from his mother’s side under the sal tree, and the Buddha- 
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taking farewell of his sleeping wife These terra-cottas, which are, roughly, 
about SIX or seven inches square, must have formed portion of a frieze, probably 



Ro 15 — ^Tcrra cottas from the (hut 

aT)ovc tlie upper b«and of pilasters ^^]lere the little square holes are seen in the 
photograph (Figure 15) 

Mr J Gibbs (afterwards Member of Council), in company with Sir Barbie 
Frere and -Mr Shaw Stc^^a^t, proceeded to explore this slupa, which he calls 
Eukan-]o-Tliul He says “We had previously sent men out to clear the base 
and smk a shaft down through it, in order, if possible, to find the relics, if 
any In the c\emng I ascended the Thul by means of a rough jungle ladder, 
and found the men had sunk the shaft about 8 feet Three days after, on the 
27th idem [27th February, 18o8], iic encamped at the Thul, and the worlouen 
completed the shaft down to the base without finding anjiihing The Thul was 
of ordinary masonry , but the stones,^ of which it was composed, must have 
been brought from a great distance The square base, \vhen cleared, measured 
about 06 feet on each side ” Tlie Sind Gazetteer (p 038) tells us that “ an 
exca\ation was made under this tower by the Inte General John Jacob, when 
acting Commissioner in Sind, but nothing of interest was discovered ” It does 
not appear that any tunnel was ever made lionzontally into the tower from the 
outside 

Of current traditions regarding the thul ^ the follo^^ng arc specimens 

A wealthy fisherwoman, named “Rukan,” had this tow'cr erected with the 

object of landmg her wares from the summit, to which, however, there is no 
Msible means of easy access 

A Kmg, who had no son, wishing to perpetuate his name, was induced by 
his councillors to erect this tower 

A third explanation is that Mir Rukan, a Hindu raja, wlio ruled here 

m A H 000 (A D 1203) had two brothers named Blnm and Bahman The 

kingdom w^as dnidcd between the tlirce, and Mil Rukan built this tower within 
his division So much for tradition 1 

^ Mr Gibbs* memory bas failcrl bim here Tlio entire fhfll is built of bricks and mud, made locally Ho MTOte 
bis note in the end of 1877 (l^lcmorandum Ho 8, -Arcbirol Surv of Western India, p 33) Tlio Deputy Collector 
of ISausbobro, describing the ihul in 1870, says it is ** a solid circular block of burnt bnok and mud 

* Thai is a Smdht vrord meaning a lovvcr or bastion See my note upon tbis word under my description of 
BrabmanabSd 
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SUDHERAN-JO-DHADO (STOPA). 

T his is another of the many slujxts nluch note spread over Sind in the dnjs 
when Buddhism field its own in the land — a mound of earth, out of the 
centre of which rises a rough tower of the same material. It has been long 
enough m its nuned and imrecogni^ahle state to have gathered about it a decent 
collection of the cobwebs of superstition and legendai}' talcs Like the Bona 
sliipa near Junagadh in Kfithiawnd,^ which was opened up some thirfy-three years 
ago, it has been credited with the jircsencc of a guardian serpent, e\er on watch 
over treasure supposed to lie buried beneath, and tins belief was so strong m 
the minds of the people li\ mg in the neighbourhood that Sir Bhandarkar, who 
lately opened up the moimd,- had no little difficulty in inducing them to take 
any hand in its excavation The prospect of ample and prompt payment^ 
however, generally decides the wavering coolie, and when he finds the snake puts 
in no appearance, he soon settles dowm to regular work The name Sudheran 
IS connected by tradition with a m)-thical Hindu King Neru who reigned at 
Haidarabad — Alienee its old name, perhaps, of Nerfin (or Kirun) Kot The ever 
recurring stoij,’’ of surreptitious lovc-malcing— in this case betw’een the Kmg’s 
nephew, Sudheran, and the queen — ^Icd to its exposure, and his escape from the 
palace and disappearance into the earth at this place The moimd raised over 
him became luiown ns Sudhcrnn-]o-dhndo, and m time became an object for 
local pilgrimages The erring queen is said to have been buned m a smaller 
mound close by, which, like Absoloms Pillar at Jerusalem, is regularly pelted 
with brickbats and mud bj indignant devotees The proof of the truth of the 
story IS, ns usual, the existence of the object which gave nse to it I 

In a note on the remains of Buddhist ornamental architecture m Smd m 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1857,* is 
a notice of certam terra-cottas that had been sent to the Society from Smd, 
which says " Among the fragments of terra-cotta ornaments mentioned m the 
presents to the Museum^ are a figure of Biiddh in a sittmg posture with the 


^ Journ As Soo Bongal» LX, Part I, No 2, 18D1 

* Pot bis own acoonnt of the oscavAtion of the stSpa see the Arolnoological Survey of India Annual Beport for 
the year 1914 16 

*VbL V, page 688 

* Piiteon fragments m term cotta, of ornamental ports of a Buddhist temple, found at tbe southern extremity 
of the Ha\dar&h6d rar^e of hills in Smdli These remains am precisely of the same kind os those fon^arded from 
the turned temple near Jeiruok, page 665 
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legs drawn up, a head with a curled wig similar to those seen m the caves of 
Elephanta , an elephant’s head , and figures of the lotus, together with fragments 
of cormces Of these ornamental remains Mr Frere states as follows — ^‘We 
found them in several spots from Sjnidpoor, about half wray between Moolakattyar 

and Mahomed Khan’s Tanda, to Sidh Soodemu, where the nuns of a tower are 

situated [Sudheran’s], built of unburnt brick faced ivitli large burnt bncks, at 
the junction of the Goonee and Fullailee, about six miles north of Mahomed 

Khan’s Tanda Tins we were told was the rums of a hghthouse, which existed 
here w^hen the sea came up to the Goonee and ships used to come hither, and 
was built by the Bern Israel, m the time of the prophets, before the days of 
the Kafir Kings ’ ” 

Wntmg of this localit}* Eaverty says “ In the plam, close to where the 

Fulaili branch of the Indus used a few years back to unite with the Gfini, the 
country for miles around is covered with broken bricks and the rumed found- 
ations of large buildings Tradition says that a large and flourishing city once 
covered the plam and extended as fai as the range ot limestone hills on the 
extreme northern part of which, some eighteen miles further north, Haidarabad 
stands 

The mound, before excavation, rose to a height of about 20 feet, with a 
base diameter of about 137 Out of this rose a weather-worn and deeply scored 
mud cone or tower — all that was left of the original brick tower of the stii'pa 
— ^which, like others of its kind was built of sun-dned bricks, regularly laid, with 
an outer shell or casing of onia mental burnt brick (Plates XXX and XXXI)» 
But the latter has disappeared, much of it, possibly, having been used up m 
the canal construction close bj The original tower must ha\e been about three 
times the diameter of the present mud cone 

It was not an isolated building, for the ground to the south-west, for a 
mile or so, is still covered with small mounds of brick debris and potter^’’ sherds, 
the remains, perhaps, of monks’ establishments , and, as Baverty show's, it must 
have been m the neighbourhood of a large town or city The small mound 
close by, which is said to co\er the remains ot Neru's Queen, is evidently a 
spot upon which cremations took place, ns it wns found to be composed ol layer 
upon layer of ashes interspersed with potsherds 

The low'cr courses of the basement wnlls of the sttipa were found m the 
mound, and these showed that, at tlic ground level, the low'cr part of the struc- 
ture was oblong m plan, measuring 98 feet 0 inches from north to south, and 76 
feet 9 inches from cast to west" But the excess Icngtli, m the one direction, 
was, no doubt, due, as Mr, Bliandarkar suggests, to the excrescence necessaiy 
for the stairways up to the terrace, and, possibly, to one or two small image 
shrines as at Mirpur-^us TJie front of the stii'pa was thus on tlie north side^ 
whereas at Mirpur-Hius it was on the west The centre of the tower coincided 
with the centre of the square formed with the south wall as one side The 


* Tht Mxhran of Sxndf 228ii 

• I take wy account from Mr Bhandarkar's description os published in tho Aroh®ol Snrr of India Annual 
Report 
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south, east and west walls were found to be ahke The walls may have been 
plamer than those of Mirpur-Hias, but of this it is difficult to judge as there 
IS so little left But upon the lower four feet of the walling, from the level 
of the pilaster bases upwards — the most that is left at any part — there were no 
image niches to be seen, so that, if such did exist, as at lilirpur-IQias, they must 
have been higher up the wall, and consequently smaller The walls could not 
have been wholly devoid of decorative detail^ apart from the plamer mouldmgs, 
smce a smaller siufa upon the hill, about two miles to the north-west, was fully 
decorated in the usual way, as may be gathered from the quantity of beauti- 
fully moulded brick which I found there (Plate XXXI) Some similar fragments 
were also found built into the repairs which had been subsequently made to tbs 
The bases of the pillars, which still exist, are of the same style as those 
at Mirpur-Hias and those at Thul lilir Rukan, and it may fairly be inferred that 
the capitals were the same, which m the Thul Mir Rukan are very nch (Plate 
XXIX) Withm the four walls, the mass of the substructure, like the tower, 
was of sun-dried brick laid m mud 

As mentioned, Mr Bhandarkar found the centre of the stufa to be that 

of the square having the south wall for one side, and he considered that it 

was here that relics, if any had been buned, had probably been placed, but 
subsequently removed He first sunk a well over the centre of the oblong 
base of the mound, as found by the mtersection of its diagonals, wbch fell just 
withm the north face of the base of the tower But here, at the ground level, 
as was to be expected, no signs of relics were found He then tunnelled south, 

on the ground level to the centre of the square, that is, immediately under the 

centre of the tower Here he found the sun-dned brickwork, which was perfectly 
solid and well laid m the parts he had cut through, had apparently been dis- 
turbed, opened out and subsequently filled up agam with big lumps of dned 
mud He says " Evidently a fairly large hole had been cut here with the 
express object of removing the rehcs, and it was afterwards filled with wet earth 
The formation of the hole clearly showed that it was bored from the south 
The motive m carrying away these rehcs cannot be plunder, for the plunderer 
certamly would not have cared to close the hole with wet earth But as this 
gap IS purposely filled with big lumps of clay, it is not unreasonable to infer 
that they may have been anxious for the safety of the relics and removed them 
“to a more secure resting place ” Now Burton, in hi^ SvnA Bevisitedy says 
** Easily chmbmg to the top by one of the wide clefts which ram had dug m 
i)he side of the tumulus, I found a shaft sunlc to the foundation Below the t 

base was a tunnel, into which I penetrated, despite the fiends and dragons, the 
cobras and scorpions, with which my native friends' peopled it it was about 
seven or eight feet in length, and it led nowhere These diggmgs, I afterwards 
heard, were the work of Ghulam * Ali Talpur, one of the late Prmces, who, sus 
pecting, as an Orientah always does, that treasure was to be found m, under, 
or somewhere about the mysterious erection, took the most energetic and useless 
-steps to discover it The hole Burton looked mto from the top he does not 
say that his agility in climbmg the tower was equal to descending mto it. 
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whence it might have been more troublesome to get out— was, probably, thfe 
hole made when the relics were fished out of the dagoba which was foimd mthe 
base of the tower, which had become partly filled m agam with earth from the 
sides This gradual filling in would have gone on very slowly smce the sides 
were of solid sun-dned bnck, and the rams m that region are so light as to 
be practically neghgible He does not say that this is where ®ulam ‘ Ali exca- 
vated, for, if he had, he did not go far enough to disturb the dagoba which had 
not been destroyed If the Talpur did excavate m the mound, it is likely he 
did it from the side by tunnelbng, and this may account for the disturbance 
m the centre of the below the dagoba It was probably mto this tunnel 

that Burton ventured, and eight feet was not very far^ As the tower was an 
object of veneration throughout the countryside, Ghulam 'All may have had the 

decency to fill it up again, if, indeed, 
his object was not to prevent others 
- from benefiting by his excavation 
m prosecuting a more successful 
search Or, if this were not so, it 
IS possible a hole was left when 
buildmg the slujia through which to 
place the relics on the ground level, 
as at Mirpiir-fflas, but that a change 
in their plans decided them to place 
them on the terrace level The hole 
would then have been filled up, but 
I must say, that, in such a case one 
would suppose the builders would 
have built in the hole properly, so 
S'S to make a firmer base tor the- 
dagoba above it ^ 

And now we come to the interestmg 
find of the dagoba Mr Bhandarkar, 
whose cunosiiy was aroused by a 
layer of sand m the masonry of 
the mud tower, drove m a tunnel 
from the north side mto the middle 
of it on the level of the top of the 
terrace which origmally surrounded the base of the tower Here occupymg the 
centre, he came across a dagoba, such as we find m the cave temples, standmg 6 
feet 9 mches high, composed of sun-dned bricks covered with plaster, the surface of 
which had been pamted (Figure 16) It was completely built m and embedded in 

^ Burton ^eaks of ** diggings ’* m the plural, whioh would mean the hole from the top, and the horizontal 
tunnel into which he '(vent, below 

* Burton, looking down the hole from the top, evidently misjudged the depth of it, for it? was certainly not 
deeper than the top of the undisturbed dagohdt unless he considered the tower to be the whole structure, and the 
top of tlie mound its base 



Big 16 — Vago})a inside the Ml 
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the tower Through the centre of the domed top ran a round shaft reaching 
d.own to the base of the dagoha and contammg traces of wood powder mdicatmg 
that It held a wooden staff probably surmounted by a tee and umbrella. The shaft 
could be easily traced nearly 2 feet above the dome, and I suspect that it went 
at least one more foot upwards ” He opened the dagoha but found nothing in 
it, and goes on to say “ No doubt, this sW/pa \ddgoh(i\ once stood alone on 
the platform and, as its sanctity and fame mcreased, it was encased m a larger 
structure . . The walls of the tower were from the top to the bottom 

■constructed of sundried bncks welHaid and arraijiged m regular courses and with 
due regard to the rules of bonding except for hbout four feet immediately abo\e 
the small stupa [ddgoha'l which were loosely built This is explained by the fact 
that immediately above the small stupa \ddgohd\ came the wooden tee and umbrella 
and that m erectmg the new superstructure they had to build more or less loosely 
immediately roimd them to prevent their bemg damaged ’’ 

I can hardly think that a small dagoha^ of sun-dned bnck covered with 
plaster, was ever mtended to stand alone upon the platform, m the open and 

•exposed to view This would mean that half a stUpa^ that is a basement and 

terrace, without a tower, was to be the finished design Agam, the basement, 
with its richly moulded and decorated base m burnt bnck or terra-cotta, would 
have shamed the clumsy and shoddy-lookmg mud and plaster ddgoba holding 
the precious rehcs * Such an arrangement would have outraged the finer feelings 
of the builders, and would have been altogether mcongruous ‘ 

My own opmion is that this dagoha was, m reality, the relic chamber 

instead of a rough brick one as at Mirpur-IQias, and that the relics were 

lowered mto it down the shaft which Mr Bhandarkar discovered, the top 
openmg bemg closed by the “ tee,” there bemg no umbrella By diggmg doisTi 
the centre of the tower the relics were easily removed in the same way , and 
it was, perhaps, as short a way to them as it would have been by tunnelling 
twenty-six or twenty-seven leet m from the side Moreover, if tjiey thought of 
returning to the spot, when peaceful times came roimd again, the ^dmanls^ in 
charge, would refrain from mutdatmg the outside of the stupa as far as possible 
A somewhat similar shaft to that down the centre of the dagoha was found 
leading dowm to the relic chamber of the Sue Vihar stupa near Bahawalpur, 
not far north-east of the Smd border, m which was found an inscribed copper 
plate of the time of the Emperor Kanishka, with coins, pieces of iron, a few 
beads and fragments of ornaments, mixed with ashes The floor of tins chamber 
was thirty-fi\e feet abo\e ground, and, presumably, like our ddgoba, on the Iciel 
of the top of the terrace on which the tower stood ^ The relics, wnth their 
coffer and caskets, which were found in the great Bona stupa near Junagadh, 
m Euthiawad, occupied the same position in the stupa as the ddgoba docs in 
tins 2 ilr Bhandarkar saya the shaft down the centre could be traced ncarl} 
two feet abo\c the dome I do not quite sef* how this could be, for anj hollow 


* Journ Soc XXXIX, 1S70, 65 

^Joum \f Sor Renyal. LX. Part I, Xo 2, 1801 
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matrix above the dome should be that of the ** Tee ” rather than that of the 
smaller shaft of the umbrella, and it is not at all likely that the ddgoba would 
have an umbrella without the ** Tee,” but, like many votive dagobas, it might 
ha\e the “Tee” without an umbrella I certainly do not thmk there was any 

umbrella, and the “wood powder” was perhaps, remams of some sacred powder 

such as we found in the caskets of the Bona stupa Tliat dagohas ccmtamed 
relics is, I thmk, clear from the fact that I found in the top of the “ Tee ” 
of the rock-cut ddgoba, in tlie great clmtya cave at Karli, a square hole, about 
ten inches square, filled Avith ancient sawdust, which had been closed with a 

closely fitting slab, flush with the top of the “ Tee,” evidently intended to hold 
rcbcs Had the relics in the Sudlieran stupa been placed at the ground level, 

it IS very improbable that all signs of the relic chamber and its bnoks would 

ha\e been ^cmo^ed together with the relics, and it is less probable that the 
rebes w'ould have been deposited there without a protecting chamber of some 
kmd 

Jlr Bhandnrkar thinks the original stupa cannot be later than the time of 
Kanishka (Cir A D 100), “ and that w’-e shall not be far wrong if we assign 

it to the begmmng of the Christian era ” If we accept this for this stupa, we 

must also accept it for llurpur-^as, Thul ifllr Eukun and others of similar con- 
struction and decoration m Sind As already referred to in my account of Brah- 
manubad. General Haig tells us that Sawandi, which was near that place, is men- 
tioned in the legends of the Mujmalu4~taudriUi as having been built by the 

long of KaiSmir during an expedition to Sind Sawandi was a great Buddhist 
establishment, and I have identified it with Depur Ghangro, where 1 found that 
tlie large mound was the rum of a stupa This, then, w'as probably w^hat the 
Kasmlr Kmg is credited ^nth haraig built Tlic King referred to, I gather, was 
Kanishka “ who alone among the Kuslrm Kings has left a name cherished by 
tradition, and famous far beyond tlic limits of India His dominions included 
Sind He is said to ha\c erected numerous monuments in Kasmir, and what 
more natural than that he should extend one of Ins southern cx^icditions to the 
mouths of the Indus to gratifj his cunosify to gaze uifon the great ocean as 
did IQidn-i-Ifiidnun lllrzu 'Abdu-r-Eahlm long centuries aftenvards , and to comme- 
morate his visit to the pro\ ince, he may lia\ c caused to be built many of the 
stupas of which we find the nuns following the line of the great river all 
down through the Punjab, Bahuwalpiir aUd Sind Wc are told that the kings 
Huvishka, “ Juslilva ” and Kanishka were given to acts of piety and builii at 
various places mathas, chaxtyas and similar structures,- and these stdpa^ must 
have been veiy small affairs compared with the great stupa built by him at 
Peshawar, which was at least five or six times the height of any in Smd 

I would not lay much stress upon the shape of the ddgoba for givmg any 
very definite indication of liatc Tlicro may be a general rule, but there are 
many exceptions For instance, the base of the drum of the ddgoba in the 
cliatigoroavo at Bedsa is more than twice the height of the dome, fche base bemg 

^ Earhj Hxatory of India, V A Smith, 3rd Edition, 256 

* It&jalaranQini, translated by Stem, Bk I, V7 108 171, 
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in two tiers, the lo^\or tiei being, alone, nearly tnice the height In the dagola 
at Kuril it IS one and a third times the height 

As to the point about the Ilinajuna school of Buddhism being paramount 
m Sind m the 7tli centui}, as Iliuen Tsiang tells us, and the amount of image 
sculpture upon these slwpns ])rochuming them as of the llahujuna school, we 
must remember tliat a good few centuries interiened between tlie time of their 
biuldiiig and Iluicn Tsiang s time, dining which nnnj changes may have occuned 
Kanishka fasoured the school then most m vogue— the ^laliuyana There is httle 
doubt but that the Sudheran slufxt also had its images, for, as we have 
seen, among the fragments of terra-cotta ornament sent to the Bombay museum, 
about 1857, was an image of a Buddlia in a sitting posture, and a head with 
a curled wng (® “ Kubeia ’ ), and these wcic found in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, if not at the stujxi itself So little in the waj of moulded bnck was 
found then, si\t) jears ago, and so complete is the rum ot the structure, that 
it IS not to bo wondered at that so ^el '5 little remained for Jlr Bhandarkar 
to hud 

•The date of the votnc tablets pro\c nothing as to the date of the struc- 
ture, they only shew that at the time indicated bj the stjle of the letters upon 

them the stupa was still an object of worship The same may be said of the 

coins, except that m the case of the one of Kanishka, which would hardly have 
been placed there ns an offering unless it was to some extent still a current 
com, and, therefore, at some time during that Bong’s reign or not very long 
after it 

About two miles to the north-west of Sudheian’s stupa, upon the hill, are 
the remains of another small one, which consists of a few' heaps of debris from 
which I recovered a few moulded bricks, some of which are shoivn m plate 
XXXI Tins 13, peilinps, the one that Burton describes “ On the Ganjah hills, 
about three miles from Sudheran’s Thul, there is another tow'er, similar m all 
thmgs to this, except that it is now* m a ruinous state The people have named 

it Kuttehar, after a dog w'hose superior sagacity discovered the spot m which 

thieves had buried his owner’s property ^ Like Sudheran’s fate, the poor animal’s 
tuns in the established groove, it lost its life by the master’s hasty choler, 
and, in due time, that is to say w'hen too late, the master discovered his 
mistake, repented his conduct, and erected this monument to the memory of 
his Kutto ” 

^ The 9tuija at Supara, near Bombay, which was opened up hy Sir J Camphell and Dr Bagwanlal Indroji, 
was discovered hy the pohee, who ran certam thieves to earth, hiding m a depression in the top of it E C 


BUDDHIST REMAINS NEAR JARAK. 

T he town of JnnK i>ict«rc'-(juoh ])hco(I unoiigM flic rooks, upon the right 
hnnk of fho Inclu^, Munc l\\ont\-four miIo -1 holou niuchrnlmd Two and at 
Inlf lo three miles ‘•oufh of thi^ ngiin, and between the Jar^k-ThaMiah roid 
nnd the n\or, is a low flat-topped lull upon which arc the remains of a 

Buddhi^f (rigurc 17) \f present there is nothing but a shnpolc«JS low 

henj» of bnek dcbri's in which there are linrdl} half a do7cn car\od bricks 

to be found, and not e\on a fnginent of the walls remains In the centre 
a hole had been dug the ground lo\cl, and, though I made further c\ca- 
Mtion when I cKsmincd the mound, nothing of an\ import inrc was found 

riien^ are signs of In'-pmcnt- of other rough nibble Iniilding*^ upon the hill- 
top ‘‘bowing (hat there must In\e been a small iominunit\ up (hero at one 
time Mo-'t of (he brnk*- found mes'-ure from wlndi it nn\ he 

gathered that the stu/f'i was as old ns that at 'Mirpur-l^ls roiiunntch, 

howe’ver we know a little more about then* remains suue the\ were examined 
about 1S52 b\ Mr W Cole, DcpntN C^illedor of Knr.ubi In a letter addressed 
In the Commissinner in Sind to the See retire of ilu Uoinhn IJraiuh of the 
Bo\a! .\sntic So(ict\, dull'd m I‘?riJ the place is thus deirihed —“All the 
oniainental ]>art-> ••trilc me as \fr\ similar in clnnu ter to tho‘-e found in the 
lat/r Buddhist « i\e temj»I( , and frigments an f«mnd hearing the figure of 
Biiddhi, Mtting in thr attitude of ( ontemphition 'Jla hi ad is imannhh cut 
or hrol en off, probihlj In the Alihoinnadan noiun lasts who destroied the 
temple hut the largp pendulou* tar- and otluT eh iruterisfies of Buddhi arc 
•dill clcirh traceable 

"Some of the orniiiKiits are ^f iinjicd inoulfltd) (»lhiT^ aj)p(4ir to lm\c 
hc<^n uii while the cla\ w*as M»fi , and th** jiiftcrns in* of greit \nnet\ 

"'IJie spot wheie (he nunaiiis ^Ye^c disro\end is a low lull o\orlooking 

the Indus, about *l nubs hi low lernnl, and dose t<* the hamlet of Sliaik 
Taroo 

“It was pointed nut to Mr Cob a-, a * Kafhr Kntc , the oiih local tiadi- 
fion was that it w«as flu rrsidenci of ' Mimjeera/ an infidel King, who reigned 
before (be Mahoinmedan iinasion of Siinde 

''The flat top of (he hill, which is of small area, npiicnrs to ha\c been 

fomierlj surrounded In a wall of large atones, tbe remains of winch arc m 

platew still traceable A projecting poition at tho cast Bide appears to Jiaxc 
been separated h\ a wall still traceable b^ a raiccd ndge of loose stones and 

nS 
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rubbish , and there are traces of stone enclosures inside, the character of vrhich 
may, perhaps, hereafter be discovered, vhen the rubbish which covers tliem 
has been removed 

‘ ‘ Mr Cole’s attention was 
attracted to the mound by finding 
a fragment of a very large and 
fine-grained brick, one side of 
which had been bevelled ofi It 
struck him as imlikc any bnck 
he had seen before in Scinde, and 
he employed men to trench across 
the mound They soon came to 
the top of a wall, and, by cleanng 
it dow n to the level of the 
surtace of the lull, and following 
the wall, ho exposed tlu remams 
of a biuldiii!; 85} feet square, 
constnicted of large and heavy 
w’ell made bricks 15}’’x9}''x2|', 
laid with very little cement, and 
that apparently the fine mud of 
the Indus,^ mixed occasionally, 
hlr Cole thinlis, w ith some fibious 
substance 

“ The base of the buildmg was 
ornamented by a bold mouldmg, 
the character of which will be 
seen by the section At mtervals 
of 6 feet there were square 
pro]ections, as if for pilasters ® 
“■\Tith the exception of the 
mouldmg, none of the ornaments 
were found ^n situ They were 
dug out of the rubbish which 
buried the remams of the walls, 
as though they had belonged to 
the structure above, and all 

Ra 17 — Plan of stupa lull, and terra cottas beanng human figures ha 

defaced with some care 



BRICKS FROM THE STUPA SC^LE OF FEET 



* This fine mud cement has been found elsewhere in very early bnokwork. It was founds fw 

old ofe temples at Siipur in the Central Provmoes See the Progress Report of the Arohffiologic urre 

India for the year endmg 30th June, 1904, p 20 H 0 oroportion 

* This 18 the same arrangement as found in the Mizpfir Sjas stUpa, but muoh closer toge ^ ^ 

This was a larger stfipa, havmg a base 80 feel square against 63 feet 6 inches of the MIrpfir Sias one 
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“Since writing the nlunc, Mr Cole 1ms disco\crccl nn inscribed stone at 
a <!poi 1 few miles from the rcmaiim of the temple^ It was lying about a 
quarter of n mile from one of the large square enclosures, built of \inhcvm 
nnd uncemonted stones of groat m7c, which arc commonl} knowTi to the lull shepherd 
ns ‘ Kaffir Koto - 

.\(rt>ss the ri\cr at nudhke Tahar, ojiposiic Jarak, iMr Cnricr has dis- 
ro\cred two tumuli “which, judging from the shajio and the si/c of the bricks, 
poking out from the surface, the colour of tlic coloured potter} and the namc> 
nuiNf (o\er two ‘'inall IJuddlii^t shrines of the same age as the ^tupa at Mlr- 
pfir-lAls On the tumuli he found a quantity of “ flints ” 


* im f'tid he irntl o i It tli** ttonln ;> itrari nnti onl^ , vitli n fen; fetters in different part*! 

flion It lo In;! I^v-n ft Ilnildluit in*rnptinn ( Irf G(o , S8S) H C 
*TJ>p dr. rp on of |*i< rirxH brirlft, F'-nt with thr nlio\p Irller to the na folloiri — "Rrlck®, 

rnirddi i-t an I rmilrr-t fron tl p rnnun^ of n niid(Ihi*(t Indldiii;?, ili«co;err#l li> Mr Colo in n mound three mdea 
|*rMn‘ tr-n.cl.4 on I* r I/imrr Scindo, Iwinn;: dr«i;:n< nlliwl to Orrcim {') nr , human ffgurc5, 

n run’'jn^ p. t'rTi pc* rana and iJjo Io*u« with it«i flioo*^ nnd Iraae^ in the* fonn of ^crolN liona' heads the lotua 
Ij\ / c , * r f>n the ryface cf on^ Imek i« n ffeuro of fluddlm fcntod cro"-* Icpcnl on the lotu* irllh the Imnda 
In fn 1 * t* t lane' par* of th** che * nrd the little tinker of the left l*clnr<'n tin thumb nnd forefinner of the right 
1 ard ft a< ^ o; r*- nil t* e l>*^lv exrrp* the neol Two rama creel, one on racli rhle thrir bael n turned townrtli the 
nr 1 two I n*j* ro;rl ant wndr*’ the lolua Othrr fi;mrea np/iear to hare rtiflcfl on eath wde of tho brad, 
(c’‘O* 0 '!iVV no It* «f) but thrv with the hnd of Iluddha IdmKrlf, hft\e been broken off** /ourn IIovi itr R 
I S ,\ci \ pp aTi, SOT, nnd *171 IH Fjvxrinena were p!acc<l In the Karachi ’Mm-eum then in the Trero Unll, 
cie r*” tt* I h w\< nn ftI*o.rt!icf irra-c of Ibiddha, enti^l, hut thc^e npiv-ar, b\ the dev*np*ion^ iTivpii of them, to 
b- t’ c ei***'' a* the nlearc If C ^ 




DEWAL-THATHAH. 


T he of Thntliali, or Tntta as it is now commonly spelt, but wliicli 

IS kno^\^l to the natives of the place as Nagar-Thato, is situated some 55 
miles cast of Karachi, and about 50 miles south by ^^est of Haidarabad, at 
the apex of the delta of the Indus, and \\ithm three miles of its right or 
western bank It is no^^ leachcd from Jang^ahl, a station on the Korth- 
Western Railway, from ^^hlch it is thirteen miles distant' 

The present town W'as probably founded about the middle of the fifteenth 
century® The site of SumuT, Sammanagar or Saminagar, the older capital of 
the Sammah dynasty, lies about three miles to the north-west of Thathah, 
under the jMakll hill, where ruins are to be still traced The Tdrih]L<-Tahri 
tells us that, when the Samraahs came into power, they founded a towni and 
fort below the Makli lull The former they called Sai [Saraul] and the latter 
Taghurabad [Kalyan Kot], of which Jam Taghur or Tughlaq had laid the 
foimdation, but had left unfinished It also informs us that, after Jam Nanda 
Inn Babimya had dw^elt some tune in the city of Siii, “ the thought entered 
his mmd to build, at some auspicious moment, a new town, where happmess 
might remam for ever Brahmans and astrologers liavmg settled a lucky day 
and having sought a spot m the neighbourhood of Samui, they selected an 
eligible place, where now stands the city of Tatta, and there with the assent 
of the Jam, the foimdation w^as laid According to the Tnhjatu-l-K'irdm 
the city was founded by Jam Pamya* McMurdo refers the foundation of 
Samui to the time of Alau-d-din of Delhi (A D 1295-1315), and that of 
Thathah to the reign of Jam Nizamu-d-din (Jam Nindo) m the year A D 
1475 ^ Raverty says that Thathah was founded by Jam Tamachi, who became 
known as Jam, the Bam-i-Thathah — the Founder of Thathah — and he thinks 
that the Td/nMk-i-TdJitrl has confounded Junan with Nandah ® 

^ The name 18 vanouBly spolt Ravortj sajs it is \mtten m all Persian histones as Thathah, 

{Mihrdn of Sind, 320n ) The Sind Gazetteer says it is Thattah Captain Wood spells it T hat ^ 
Cunningham gives the origin of the name as thaffha, shore or banlc, but Raverty thinks it is from count 

crowd, thi ong or assemblage Captain Hamilton, in 1699, says it was about two miles frqm thelndus ( c 

of the East Indies^ 1, 123) . . 

* It was probably not fortified until after it was sacked by the Portuguese m 1666 \jatonan 

name ” Thathah,** as a city or fortified town, will not be found in any history wntten previous to 
/lyau d dm, Barani, of Sultan Firfiz Shdh’s reign (Mthran of Stnd, 272n ) 

® Rlliot's History of India, 1, 272 and 273 
* Elliot’s Btsiory of India, 1, 402 
‘ Cunningham's Ancient GeoQravky 288 
‘ jMihrdn of S%nd, 329 
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The Makli hill table-land, which runs from north to south for four or five 
miles, IS one vast cemetery — ^thc Valhalla of Sind — which has been m constant 
use for himdreds of years, and is still the principal burying ground for the 
Musalman population of Thathah Kennedy, who wrote of these ruins, calls 
it a vast cemetery of six square miles, which contained, at a rude guess, not 
less than a million tombs Staqdmg within this great necropolis are the more 
pretentious mausolea of many of the former nilers ot Thathah Captain Wood 
has remarked that, “Here, neithei labour nor expense has been spared, but 
only for the absurd purpose of givmg the dead better accommodation than 
the living From the northern towards the southern end, these dilapidated 

fabrics run, approximately, in order of their dates, and embrace the last rest- 
ing places of princes of the Sammah, Arghun and Tarkhan families The 
ground is thickly crowded with graves and tombs, in all stages of decay, from 
the more costly structures to the simple and inexpensive whitewashed cairns 
of the present day, the larger rums rising out of a forest of cactus bush, 
which disputes with tliem the possession of the ground The hill is said to 
have taken its name from that of the occupant of one of the earlier tombs 
— a woman called Makli — and it is also said to be derived from “ Makkali ” 
or Makka-like, a name given to a mosque built here by Jam Tamachi, one 
of the Sammah Princes Burton says he biult this mosque by order of the 
holy ShailA Hammad, [? ShailJi Hiniad Jamah], who directed that people 
should be buned around it instead of being carried for sepulchre to Pir Patho ^ 
He also quotes the Txilifniu-hTahin as saying, “Mohammed Aazam enumerated 
between sevenly and eighty samts of the first magnitude, whose sepulchres 
grace the Makli hills, near Tattah,” and gives a list of some of them ® Close 
to the spot, where the road begins ,to debouch into the plain, stands the 
Travellers’ Bungalow, which consists of two small plain cenotaphs connected 
together 

The larger buildings are of two distinct stjlcs of work In the one they 
are constructed of cut-stone co\eicd with carved surfaco traceiy, similar to 
that on the bmldings at Fathpur-Sikri, wdiile, in the other, they are built of 
brickwork, all except the plinth on which they stand, and depend foi their 
decoration upon a lavish use of enamelled tiles Tlie stone foundations and 
plinths arc rendered necessary by the salty character of the soil of Sind, the 
lalau or lalarath^ as this salt is called, being very destructive to brickwork, 
through which it rises when damp, and, crystallizing, disintegrates it^ The 
brickwork of the latter class is very superioi, the bricks, or, at least, those 
on the surface, being made of the best pottery clay, perfectly formed and 
dense, having cleanly-cut sharp edges, and of a rich dark red The enamelled 
bricks are glazed, upon their outer surfaces, in light and dark blue and wtoe 


1 Jottmtif to the Source of the Oxus (1872), p 8 

* Sind Jlevtsited 

> Stnd and the Races, etc 222 

* An analysis of tins saU is given in jny article on the MTrpur [Qifis stupa m tbo Annual Beport of the Arohieo- 
logical Survey of India for 1009 10 
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Tlic ]oints bct^^ccl^ the bricks arc exceedingly fine, and are almost imosible, 
but imitation mortar joints, mIiicIi, however, arc too uhitc and clean and 
sharply defined to be mistaken for the real thing, about g of an inch wide, 
are moulded upon the edges of the bricks themselves, as sunk bands of white 
enamel When used in the inner lining of domes these enamelled bncks have 
been worked into 7 ig/ng patterns, in radiating divisions, from the apex to the 
springing line, and look remarkably well though quaint This class of work 
is best seen in the decorated doorw ay of the tomb of Mirra Jani Beg (Plate LIEf) The 
tiles arc fixed wnith a thin coat of strong cement, in which powdered brick 
IS used, overlaying a rough brick backing, and the elaborate patterns are worked 
111 colour, being huthcr helped out with v ariousl^'-shaped tiles The coloured 
dadoes are an espcciallj fine feature Some of« the colours have run slightly 
in the firing, the light blue particularly so, which, blurrmg the hard edges 
of the patterns, softly blends the tints and gives the whole a waxy translucent 
appearance which is one of its great charms A single design, Avithout duph- 
cation, will sometimes cover sc^eral square yards of surface, such as on the 
spandrils of arches and m some of the dadoes, each tile being different from 

its neighbour Then, again, some tiles are as small as half an mch square, and 
over a hundred are used m a square foot, of mixed sizes, formmg a perfect 
mosaic Such tiles arc found upon the Jiimi' Masjid m the town They requued 
the greatest skill and care m piecing the designs togethci wnthin their exact 
limits (Plates XXXII and LIX) 

The colours chiefly used m the older woik are two blues — a nch dark 

purplish blue and a light greenish or turquoise blue — and white These are 
very transparent colours, and, in their treatment, acquire an effect of great 
depth and richness Now and again a yellow is foimd, but very rarely, if 
at all, in the older work, its place being taken by a self-coloured buff unglazed 
tile which, being of a soft and subdued tint, harmonises better with the blues 
and, acting as a foil, emphasises their brilliance In later work at Haidarabad 
and elsewhere in Smd, are fomid p, bright yellow, a yellowish browm and a 

green glaze m two tmts In one panel, only, at Thathah, m the Jami' Masjid, 
was found a design upon a purplish red ground, but it would seem that this 
colour was a failure and did not burn well, and was consequently not repeated ^ 

The great Jami' Masjid has the greatest quantity and variety of designs 

of any building m Smd It is not, m itself, remarkable for its general design 
or the finish of its masonry , the architect depended entirely upon the tile 
mosaic for his decoration and effect, and rich, indeed, it is, though, perhaps, 
somewhat overdone He forgot the principle of leavmg sufficient plam surfaces 
as a foil for his decoration (Plates LVII — ^LXII) 

In many of the tombs in Smd, plam light blue tiles are used for 
the interiors The glaze, at its best, is not very tough, so, were it not a 
persons entering these buddmgs went in barefoot, it wo uld not have stoo so 

» This tilo work is fuUy illustrated in my Rortfoho on Smd Wes, published for the Government 
1906 Voty Bimilar terra cotta tiles, of the 13th and 14th centuries, coarsely enauiolled in yc 0‘W' 
patterns, have heen due up on the site of Si ^Augustine’s monastery at Canterbury 
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well as it lias for this purpose It wmld not stand, in ordinary buildings, 
wlieie boots are used* This light blue tile has also been largely used to cover 
the e\terioi domes, and, in this iiosition, in the bright sunlight, it has a 
vei^" fine and biilhant effect 

In Smd these enamelled tiles are ahvajs laid m flat surfaces upon one 
le\el, but in Multan, as may be seen on the tomb of Euknu-d-dln, they are 
sometimes sunk and raised alternately, thus giving a play of light and shade 
apart from the general colour scheme Another noticeable thmg in that build- 
ing IS the ornamental carved plam bnckw’'ork in raised patterns 

Smd tiles seem to ha\e travelled further afield than Sind itself They have 
been found formmg a dado in the gallery and near the altar, on either side, 
in the old ruined church of the Jesuits at Bassein, near Bombay' They have 
been sparingly used, together with Panjab tiles, m some of the old buildings 
at Bijapur, and the whole front of the old^ wadrma at Bldar, now m ruins, 
in the Ni/am’s terntor}*, has been covered with them A great deal of enamel- 
led tile work is found m the Panjab, especially m Lahore, but it is of a 
different material, and of 'different treatment both in colours and patterns" 

Hula, thirty-five miles north of Haidarabad, is at present the home of 
this art, where it is still bemg carried on by a few' families, but of inferior 
quality (Figure 29 and Plates C and Cl) There are one or two other places 
m Smd w^here it is also practised to a small extent, one of w^hich is Nasrpur, 
some se\entcen miles to the north-east of Haidarubud, but the Hala w^ork is 
best known It is also made at Multan, in the same manner as in Sind, but 
the work there compares unfavourably with that of Smd Besides tiles, orna- 
mental pottery is also turned out® It was started at the Bombay School of 
Art, potters from Sind and Multan having been brought there for a time to 
superintend * 

Bevertmg to the buildings upon the hill, it will be best to notice them 
in the order in which they occur, commencing with the earlier ones at the 
north end The furthermost in that direction is the mausoleum of Sayyid 
‘All Shah ShlrazI who died in A D 1372, but of whom w^e know very little 

His son, Sayjud Jalal, was one of the victims of Mirza Buql, w'hen that ruler 

turned “ Berserk ” and madl} imbued his hands in the blood of many of 
his nobles and prominent religious leaders The building is oblong in plan, 
measuring 48j feet by 33, and is roofed in by a large and tw^o small fluted 
domes It is said to ha\e been built by the Jokiahs, who came to notice 

m Ihe reign of Muhammad Atur Khan, when some of the tribe fell upon 


'See the Progress Ucport of the Archicologicnl Sun e> of WVfltem India for the \ ear ending 10 th June, 1898 
This church it as built m 1548, ont> eight 3 cars heforo the Portuguese sacked Jha^haii, 11 lien, pleased with the elTcot 
of these tiles upon the mosques and tombs at that place, they probnbi} brought aiio} some of them to decorate 
their neir church The patterns upon some specimens of those, which ha> o been recovered, arc identical with 
those found in Sind m both design and colours 

* Sec the Progress Report of the Arcliffologicnl Sur\ ey, Panjab, for 1001 2 Also the Journal of Indian Art, 
Vol II, p 17 

' For an account of the method of manufacture, nee Dr Stocks* dnscription in the Sind Gazetteer, 2 nd Edition, 
p 218, and under ** Hala ** 

* Illustrations of this quasi Sindhi potten ma} bo seen m Tac Journal of Jnotan atU A oI H, 2 
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Thathah, in open daylight, and plundered the quarter of Mulah TalahtI There 
are inscnptions upon some of the small tombs wifchin the enclosure, but none 
upon the Sayyid^s 

At a short distance south of the last is a group of old dilapidated 
structures, amongst which is a small domed bnck buildmg with some good 
coloured tile work within It stands a little way from the north-west comer 
of Jam Nizamu-d-dm’s tomb Within it are two graves, one being that of a 
woman, Maldi, after whom the hill is said to have been called The tomb 
IS supposed to have been built about A D 1410 Close by are other very 
early and very plain brick tombs, now in ruins 

The tomb of Jam Nizamu-d-dm, of the Sammah dynasty, commonly known 
as Jam Nindo, who died about A D 1508,^ is situated at a distance of about 
a mile and a half from the Travellers’ Bungalow (Plates XXXIII and XXXIV) 
It is a great square unfinished buildmg enclosing a square sepulchral chamber, 
which has never been roofed in, the work having been apparently stopped 
when the four walls had almost reached the springing line of the dome It 
was intended to have been a buildmg of considerable pretensions, and it is 
rather remarkable m its way, for it is bmlt almost entirely of Hindu elements, 
that IS, such as generally found m Hindu temples Indeed, there seems to be 
sufficient proof that much of its sculptured material had been removed from 
one or more such temples of a later date than the eleventh century A D 
This IS particularly noticeable m the pillars, with parapet walling below them, 
as seen m the upper balcony of the exterior on plate XXXIII The whole of 
this projecting mass of sculpture forms the outside buttress of the mihrdb 
niche within, such as we find m the decorated mosques of Gujarat In tins 
case the building is a tomb and mosque combined It was always the custom, 
with mausolea of any pretensions architecturally, to mclude a mosque in the 
general design, m which the relatives could pray for the welfeic of the 
deceased s soul But m these Thathah tombs, instead of having the mosque 
as a separate buildmg, a prayar mohe or mihrdb, worked into the west wall uitlnn, 


seri^ed its purpose 

Again, on the same plate, notice the mmiature dilhara, or temple spirc^ 
at the corner, about half way doivn This miniature, in constantly rcciunng 
repetitions, was a very favourite ornament upon Hindu temples, but altogether 
foreign to Muhammadan work, where domes were employed, and not spires 
to surmount their buildings It will be seen that the corresponding features, 
on either side of the vertical centre Ime of the buttress, are odd, and the 
centre part is manifestly too much of a patchwork to be an original design 
vuikcd out m freshly dressed material The little corbies, or consoles, aiovc 
the narrow pillarettes, would, in Hmdu work, support the ends of fljmg arcic^, 
or tordnas or small bracket images leaning forward from the capitals o ic 
pillars, but here they are meaningless, since they cariy nothing The b'i«‘emcnt 
IS thoroughly Hindu, not of the very ornate st}lc of the tenth and 

* The length of his reign is \an 0 usl 7 given by difTcrcnt writers as 7,1, Si, and 43 jear« The Tuhfatu t Kt Sm 
pi\c 3 the date of his death as A. H U14 (A D 150S) which by som% Is considered to Ijc correct 
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century, but of a considerably later period Had this tomb been built of 
virgin material, the same basement would have run all round it , but as there, 
apparentlj, was not enough of it, what there was was reserved for the deco- 
rated imhraby with a little bit more which just turned the comer We find 
that, all over India, the earbest mosques and tombs, built by the conquering 
iconoclasts, were, in most cases, constructed of pilfered material from Hmdu 
or Jama temples We are told that a governor of Thathah, Nawab Amir 
Mian, alias Mir Abul-Baqa, built a mosque on the site of a Hindu temple m 
the street of Bhai ^an, and we also learn that Jalalu-d-din founded a Jami* 
lilasjid at De\\al on the mins of an idol temple 

The dooruay, at the side, has the Hmdu projectmg block on the threshold 
as well as the Imtel, the latter being the dedicatory block in a Hindu temple, 
but in a Muhammadan building it is without meanmg The lintel, however, 
appears to ha'se been cut anew for the doorway, in which case, the explana- 
tion uould probably be that it was prepared by a Hindu workman who was 
accustomed to temple building Some of the bands on the face of the walls 
are made up of odd patterns, on one of them being seen the sacred geese, 
■uhich would hardly have been deliberately included m a design for a Musal- 
man buildmg The absence of traces of human figure sculpture on these 
remnants is not surprismg when it is remembered that the Hmdus had been 
living so long under the heel of the uncompromismg Muslim iconoclast that 
they had learnt not to give offence to Islam by displaymg images upon the 
exteriors of what temples they were permitted to erect On the little pillars 
already noticed, m the upper balcony, ^vlll be seen tiny rosettes where images 
may have been In similar panels on temple pillars, which have been re-erected 
m Gujarat by the Muhammadans, the images have been chipped away leavmg, 
in many instances, their distmct outlines behind Two small pavilions, on the 
other side of a basm-like depression m the plateau, close by the tomb of 
Sayyid 'All Shah, as well as one beside this tomb, are built, almost entirely, 
of Hindu material, and the domes are surmounted by Hindu Ixdahas or fimals , 
while, on the pillars, the places upon the square shafts, and panels where 
images have been cut away are distinctly traceable (Plate XXX^O Much 

of the ornament upon the tomb, such as the half-lotus bands and the single 
medallion lotuses, is identical ^vlth what the Hindu masons \vrought for the 
Muhammadan buildings in Gujarat, especially those in and around Ahmadabud , 
and some of the mihrab basement mouldings arc also the same as found on 
the bases of pillars and plinths in those buildings 

Plate XXXIY shows how it was intended to roof in the tomb The 
corners of the square chamber are cut off by sqiunches wdiich span the 

comers to carry the octagon above, which, again, is reduced in the same 

manner to a sixteen-sided figure which w'ould carry the circular spnngmg 
courses of the dome It is a very simple arrangement The squmebe** are 

splayed arches radiating from pomts in the comer of the square By corbel- 
ling forward the masonry of the octagon and the sixteen-sided figure above, 
the diameter of the dome is considerably reduced 

s 2 
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Kemains of Hindu temples are very rare in Sind, and this is easily 
accounted for when it is remembered that the provmce bore the brunt of 
successive invasions of Islam in its early days, when its followers were burning 
with religious zeal for a newly established faith, which held all kinds of 
idolatry in the greatest abhorrence Again, it is likely that, in a brick countiy, 
the early temples were constructed in that material, which, when desecrated and 
deseited, became a most desirable supply of building material for the villager 
The masonry of the tomb of Jam Nizamu-d-dm looks very solid and 
strong, but this is a delusion, for its seemingly great blocks of ashlar are a 
sham, being nothing more than thin slabs set up on edge, with the interior 
of the walls filled up with rough rubble In Mirza ‘Isa ^an’s tomb, described 
further on, it will be seen how easily this kind of work may come to gnef 
through its instability and want of thorough bonding of the two shells of the 
walls which, in places, have fallen away exposing its rubble core 

Some little distance south of Jam Nizamu-d-din’s tomb, and near the edge 
of the plateau, is the ruined tomb, with a brick dome, kno^vn as JumanJati, 
while still further southward, and ]ust below the edge of the table-land, is 
the small insignificant whitewashed tomb of Sayyid Muhammad Baghdadi 
Next comes a square buildmg, wath a curious arrangement of four half- 
domes, one above each corner of the buildmg which is said to be the tomb 
of Shaikh Jia, the rebgious instructor of Bahau-d-din Multani Qureshi, and is 
supposed to have been built about A D 1494 ^ It has an inscription which 
contains the Throne verse, only, from the Quran, but no date Still further 
along below the crest of the hill, is a group of stone-built enclosures, that 
on the north containing the grave of Sayyid Mahmud Miraki, ^ail^u-l-Islam, 
from Kandhar Date, A D 1520 

The next enclosure, which is separated from the last by an old maBjidj 
contains the grave of Bara (the elder) Mirza ‘ Isa j^an, the first Tarkhan ruler 
of southern Sind It stands in a large court, wuthin which are two smaller 
courtyards, and is entirely of carved stone, wuth perforated slabs introduced 
m a few places The TulifatU’l^Kvrdm gives the date of his death as A H 
980 (A D 1572) which is generally accepted as correct, but the TdnlJi 
Ma^suiytl places it in A H 974 (A D 1566) Slightly further to the south 
IS the tomb of Pir Asad, much ruined, with an inscription over the entrance 
doorway containing only the declaration of faith, and another on a grave, m 
the enclosure, gives the date A H 1079 (A D 1668) An mscriptiou on a 
grave in the outer verandah records the death ot the lady Dunba i m the 
same year The tomb of Sayyid Abdullah Jalana, from Gujarat is a white 

wasned buildmg of no particular account 

The tomb ot Nawab Amir Khalil Hian is a solid octagonal brick building 
with a rather pointed dome, of the same material, set upon a very high dnini 
The eight sides of the building have deep arched recesses, those on the nort i 
and south being larger than the others and pierced with doorw a}^^ into the 

' Shail^ BahEu d din ZakarivS Multlm iras the celebrated siint of Alultan, \phosc tomb, at tliit plact, is \ witcd 
by tbooFanda of people to this day He iras a disciple of Shaikh S)**^^'* 4 din Sohrwardi 
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sepulchral chamber It is on precisely the same plan as that of Diwan Shuria 
Wiln (Plate XXXVI) The \\liolc building has been covered wth enamelled 
tiles, but these ha\c now almost entirely disappeared The portion of the 
walls, above the arclics and around the base of the dome, has been so 
completely ruined that it is impossible to say how it was originally finished 
off — ^jiossiblj with a little kiosk over each angle of the octagon The tomb 
stands in the middle of a courtyard 156 feet square, and upon a stone found- 
ation and plinth Though tlic building is octagonal without, the sepulchral 
chamber vnthm is square, being 21 feet each wa}, and it contains foiu graves 
It IS said to have been built dining the reign of Mirza Muhammad Baql ^an 
(A D 1572-1584) We aic told that tlie Nawab left directions that his body 
was not to be buried inside the mausoleum, but near it, so seven hafizes, oi 
religioiLS devotees, were buried within 

Not far to the south of the Inst is a ruined enclosure which contains the 
grave of Nawab Amir Jlir Abu-l-Bakr The dome of the nuhritb is partly 
demolished, and the walls aie m a ver} niinous state, but it still retains some 
of its fine enamelled tile work Its erection is* placed in the year A D 1627 
Tins is probabh Mir Abu-l-Baqa, mentioned m the Tuhlatu-UKmlmy whose 
title was Nawab Amir Khan, and who v\ as the si\th governor of Thathah under 
the Emperor of Delhi, aftei the death of Mir/u (^a?! Wiiin, and vnIio, it is 
said, built the towTi of Amirpui He was a very learned and witty person, 
whom we have already noticed as having built a mosque upon the site of a 
Hindu temple It is said of him that he lisjied or stammered in pronouncing 
certain letters of the alphabet, but he was so clever that, while speaking 
fluently, he managed to avoid words containing tlioso letters, substituting other 
words of the same meaning in their jilnce TJic Tuhfalu4-Ktram tells us 
that his bodv was buried in a mnl or mausoleum ujion the ilakli hill 

Tlie mausoleum of Diwan Shurfa^ Khan, nc\t in order, is the best preserved 
of the brick buildings on the lull (Plates XXXVIll — ^XL) It is a massive 
square structure, standing on a platform 38 feet square, with lieavy round towers at 
the corners, and is constructed of fine brickwork " pointed,” in tho joints, v\ith strips of 
dark blue tiling The dome is much like that of the tomb of Nawab Amir Khalil 
Wian, onlv that the drum is not ‘•o Ingh, and has been covered with light blue 
tiles, only a portion of winch remains Theic is suflicicnt of it, however, to- 
gether with tlie noticeable red brick of the building, to make this tlie most 
conspicuous note of colour on the hill The central gravestone, within, is very 
elaboratcl} carved with surface tiacery in geonietiic patterns and intcilnced Arabic 
writing The uuhrah winch, like other's on the hill, is constmeied in th« west 
wall of the oncloMirc, has liccn decoiatod with blue .and white tiles The grave- 
stone, just mentioned, i*^ a pnitidilailv fine piece of woik Its general design 
and its surface decoration arc in vco good taste The ujiriglit headstone is 
divided into compartment^* winch aic filled with Aiabu wilting, forming beauti- 
ful trarciies of inteilaccd chaiactcis 'J'lie sides, top, and end of the ujipcr 


* AI^o nritUn Mjrufa nnd ^nrtfa 
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bed-stone are also divided up, in the same way, mto panels of vnting The 
chain bands separatmg the smaller panels on the headitone are very effacfcue 

The tomb was built m AD 1638, durmg the lifetime of Shurfa Wian, \^llo 
was the grandson of Mir Allkah Axghun and minister to Nawab Amir Khan 
until AD 1644 The date 1048 (AD 1638) is given in the inscription on the 
end of the tombstone 

The largest, and most important-looking building on the hill, is the resting 
place of Mirza "Isa Tarkhan, the second of that name, and governor of Tlintlmh 
under Delhi, situated not far from the Travellers’ Bungalow (Plates XLI— XL^ I, 
L and LI) Inclusive of the courtyard it covers 4 900 square feet The great 
central chamber, containing the graves, nses through the i\hole height of the 
building to the dome, and is surrounded, upon all four sides, by pillared \eran 
dahs in two storeys It is constructed throughout of a buff-coloured sandstone 
brought from Kathiawad, and is covered with surface tracery similar in treat- 
ment to Alcbar’s famous work at Fathpur-Siljii near Agra As it was the custom 
f*'r rulers to erect their own mausolea during their lifetime, this building 
was probably raised not long a^er that, for the Mirza died in AD 1644, and 
ue are told he began it in his youth The Tuhfatu-IrKirdm says its cost vas 
met by the revenue of the village of Norai, which was set apart for the repairs 
of the tombs of his elders Some say the Mirza died while the building was 
being built and was yet mcomplete ” He is said to have died at the age of 
ninety-two years, so he was given plenty of time in which to complete his 

palace of death He was cousm of Mirza ^azi Beg and grandson of Bara "Is3 
Khan, and was governor of Thathah between AJ) 1627 and 1644 

The Hmdu custom, observed here, of always having a pillar shaft in one 
piece, between the base and the capital, has, perhaps, helped materially in saMng 
the main building from destruction, for the vails of the enclosure are in nuns 
The honeycombed capitals of the lower pillars arc vorth noticing, those of 

the upper pillars are of a purely Hindu type Without a proper proportion of 
througli or bonding stones, this slab-on-edge method of constniction is not a 
^en' desirable one, it is, indeed, a sham, serving principally for shov The 
photographs shov the disastrous results of sucli vork There arc tvo stjles of 
surface car\ing used upon the building In one, as upon the pillar-* and ualJs, 

it is a fine liligri vork in which the design is sliglitly raised, the ground being 

•*unk, whereas, m the other, the design is sunk, the ground being raided, that i-, 
the dressed surface of the stone forms the ground of the design , in other 
vords, the design is incised or channelled into the surface Thu-*, m fhe fir*t. 
it lb in light, the ground being in shadow, vhilc, m the bccoiid, the effect !•» 

^c'crted The one is quite as pleasing and cfTcctnc as tlic other 

In frrnt, or to the cast, of the Mir/fiN tomb h tlic ratlur fkhjiidnt'd Ui- 
v^osurc of the tombs of the ladic-* of his rominrr/i (Plate-* XXXVI a* d XLMl 
XLlXj The surfutc, here, i-* partieularK rich and d^luate, cqjenilb upon 

tmlmV in the vc^t vail vliich covered vrth fniren both viUiin xnd 

without, miking It b>ok it a dMinte, i-* if it vere covend vith ’•om* r**i 

brovMi b'f^c The gra\<'stone'* are also \en olabo^it»K covered vitb ^fctr^d 
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\cnccr, in beautifully dcsignjed panels, filled uith interlaced Persian or Arabic 
w nting— extracts from the Qurun Tlierc are few characters which lend them- 
sehcjj better to such oniamental conceifs as these, and the artists, employed by 
the Aluhammadan rulers, ha% e availed themseh cs of this to the full They are so 
Intcr\\o^en and arranged, uith a mcu to effect ratlier than intelligibility, that, at first 
sight, one might casilj take the design for intricate geometric ornament It is 
sometime*- \cvy difficult to read, c\cn bj the ordinary Arabic or Persian 
who finds it no easy matter to unra\el uithout considerable practice A pillared 
porch lias been added before the entrance as an afterthought, uhere it abuts 
upon, and co\ers up, some of the best work on the A\alls 

One of the graces has the dale A H 0C4 (AD 1557) upon it It is prob- 
ably of one of the famih who uns buried here long before ^Isu Khan took m 

hand the enclosing and beautihing of the old g^a^e}ard of the ladies of his 
family 

On the south side of Mir/.! ‘ Isa j^an b tomb is a mined buck enclosure 
containing the gra\c of Jlirrl BaqI Mirm upon a platform m the centre He 
died in the year A II 093 (AD 1584) Mir/a Muhammad BaqI Wian followed 

Bara Mirza *Isa I^an, ns go\ernor of lower Sind, in AD 1572 The tomb is 

said to hn\e been built in AD I58G It stands upon a stone foiuidation and 
has been adorned with coloured tiles 

Next comes a ‘small stone 12-pillnrcd canopy, about 1C feet square, over the 
grn%c of Jllrza Tugral Beg (Plate LV) Small boys Iia\e been in the habit of 
tlirownng stones at this tomb b} wa} of showing their diRplcasure at tlie occupant, 
and a great heap of stones was rcccnth remo\ed from it A similar practice 
takc‘> place, 1 understand, at the tomb of Absalom at Jenisalcm The pillars 
which siqiport the dome arc richlv car\od with surface tracer}, and we ha\e 
here, again, the hone) combed capitals which we noticed in *Isa JOifin’s tomb 
clo*:c In The pa^^Ilon stands upon a raised pi if form, upon the western side 
of which IS the sculptured imhrah — a great central arch flunked by two smaller 
ones At either end of this, rising abo\c the battlomcnting, which runs all 
along the top, is a little pillar-likc inxnar winch makes the wliolc erection look 
verj like the ordinaiy 'tUgCih one sees so often on the outskirts of \illagcs and 
towns occupied more or less In JIuhnmmndnns There is a similar domed 
paMlion not far from tins, also supported upon twchc inllnrs, and decorated m 
the same way, wnth the same hone} combed capitals, called the Barndan, winch 
13 said to ha\e been built in AD 1080, the year in winch Tugral Beg died 

Beyond the Inst is the rani or maiLsolcum of Jlir/fi Jaiii Beg Un Puindah 
Beg, and of Ghuzl Beg htn JanI Beg Tarkhfin (Plates LII — LIV) Like that 
of Diwan Shurfa Khiin, it is faced with a \ciy superior kind of brickwork, with 
imitation joints, or ‘‘pointing,” of sunk strips of wlnic enamel along the edges 
of each brick TJic real joints arc so fine, and the courses are so clocely ccmcnrcd 
together, tliat a knife blade can liardi} he inserted between the bucks They are 
laid m alternate courses of red unglazcd, and dark blue gln/cd bricks Around 
the basement was a deep dado of enamelled tiics, but thasc have disappeaied, 
havingi most probably been removed hy mischievous ^Jiaiids Above the entrance* 
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doorway, on tlie south side of the building, is a beautiful panel, still intact, being 
out of reach, containing a Persian inscription m coloured tiles, the letters being 
white upon a dark blue ground The door-frame, and the arched light above 
the doorway, are delicately worked in stone in a tracery of geometric patterns, 
the latter being perforated The little oblong block m the centre of the bottom 
moulding of the lintel is a lemmiscence of the square dedicatory block above 
Hmdu temple dooru^ays, and is here introduced, through force of habit, by the 
Hindu ciaftsman 

Withm the building, is a fine dado of coloured tiles, corresponding with 
that which ran round the outside, which is one of the finest pieces of tile work 
on the hill, but it is badly damaged Some fine panels of the same work adorn 
the rest of the walls and the dome There are three graves, two of marble 
and one of ordmary stone 

The mausoleum, which is octagonal in plan, with twenty-five feet faces, has 
been surrounded \nth a wall which is now ruined, in which, upon the western 
side, IS the usual carv^ed stone mxhrab, with an mscription above it, but it is 
very much damaged The outer gateway has also been richly carved with 
surface tracery 

Mirza Tam Beg was one of the more important rulers of lower Smd, and 
died in AH 1008 (AD 1599) The Tdrtkli Ma'^wm puts his death as early 
as AH 1000 His son, Mirza ®azl Beg, who succeeded him, was assassmated 
in A D 1610, and his body was brought from Kandhar, where his death took place, 
and was '' buried in a Mausoleum, m the neighbourhood of his father 

Near the last, is a twelve-pillared pavilion covering a grave with a rumed 
bnck mihrdb beside it (Plate LVI) The dome, which seems to have been left 
unfinished, has a peculiar zigzag pattern within it, a reproduction in stone of 
what IS earned out in coloured tiles m the tomb of Jani Beg, and the pillars 
have the honeycombed capitals The photograph shows the regular Hindu 
method of cutting ofi the corners of the square to form an octagon, thus the 
dome is really supported by the two central pillars in each of the four sides 
of the pavilion , and corbels in the angles, above the capitals, support the alter- 
nate sides of the 16-sided figure above the octagon Cross-arching, from these 
sides, reduce, still further, the aperture to be closed in by the dome 

Among the many others buried upon the Makli hill are Qazi Abdullah, 
behmd the tomb of Shaikh Himad Jamali, and Suljan Samtiah who was agent 
or admimstrator of Thathah on behalf of Mian Nur Muhammad 

Leavmg the Makli hill we come to the largest and most important buildmg 
at Thathah — ^the great Jami* Masjid m the town There is little m the general 
design of the buildmg that is in any way remarkable It is a heavy bnck structure 
of simple construction, built upon a stone plmth, with heavy square piers and 
waUs (Plates LVII— LXII) It is m the form of a great quadrangle, the prayer 
chamber, or mosque proper, occupymg the western side A corresponding block 
of building on the eastern side, forms tne entrance, while long corridors, on the 
north and ooufch sides, connecting these, close m the great courtyard wnich 


^Tredunbeg, IL 124 
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measures 164: feet by 97, the hole building covering 306 feet by 170 Excepting 
the facade, the whole exterior is plainly whitewashed, save where the modern 
town painter and decorator has entered mto rivalry with the tilemakers of old 
by gaudil}^ painting the drum of the dome The fapade, m spite of its tile 
work, IS rather bald lookmg, and not very elegant in outlme But the great 
feature of the mosque is its coloured tile work within, the whole of the mtenor 
being covered with it Plates LIX — ^LXII will give some idea of the extent of 
the work, which is m a fairly good state of preservation, and the plates in my 
portfobo of Sind tiles, already published, show the colours and the in&ute vanety 
and combmations of designs ^ Plate LXII shows the bning of the mam dome, 
as seen from below, which, owing to the colours used and the mosaic of the 
design, has the appearance of a starry vault The cross-archmg, leadmg up 
to the IG-sided stage and thence to the dome, is well seen m this plate, and 
plate LXI shows how the corners of the square chamber, below, are cut ofiE 
to form the octagonal stage abo\e In plate LX is seen the pecubai honeycomb 
vaulting m the nuJnahy which rather gives it the appearance of a section through 
a jelly mould - It is not a very happy device for this position, and, altogether, 
the design of the mihab is poor and weak The mimhai, or pulpit, of four 
roughly-built steps, to the side of it, is very ugly when compared with the 
beautiful ones erected m Gujarat and elsew here The roof of the mosque is 
composed of no less than nmety-three domes, three of which are prmcipal ones, 
much larger than the rest 

The Jurni* Masjid was commenced in AD 1044 and completed in AD 
1647, but the floor was not laid until AD 1657 The mosque proper, together 
with the north and south wuigs, was built by Shah Jahan as a memorial of 
his visit to Thathah, when, having quaixellcd with his father Jahangir, he was, 
for the time being, an cmIc from the court The eastern end, includmg the 
great gateway, was added in the year AD 1658-59 The total cost is said 
to ha^e amounted to six lakhs of rupees, the whole of which was forwarded fiom 
the royal treasury at Delhi 

Upon the outskirts of the towm, to the south, is the old brick mosque known 
as the Dabgir ilasjid, winch has been \crj^ badl}' ruined (Plates LXIII — ^LXV) 
It is, perhaps, the oldest mosque in the place, and mil)* have been the older 
Jiimi* Masjid in which Shah Jalnln worshipped when he was at Thathah, as it 
dates bai^k to A D 1688 It is also known as AmTr ^usio jean’s Alasjid 
^usro ^an Charkas, a descendant of Change/ Wifin, is said to have fallen mto the 
hands of ilirza 'Isii in his infancy, and to have risen to important positions m 
Sind When 3Iir/.l JanT Beg placed his minor son, Jllr/a Gha/i Beg, as ruler 
at Thathah, Charkas Khan was appointed one of the governmg council Subse- 
quently, when left in charge of Thathah, he w'as accused of embezzlement of 
public funds and was disgraced, but Mirza ^azi Beg, who, at that time, was 


> Very similar work is seen m tho great mosquo at Fathpur Sikri {The Moghul Architecture of FatApur Stln» 
by Ed W Smith, Part IV) 

* The very same hmd of work is found upon tho minaret of tho mosque of Sultan Kalaun nt Cairo which is 
vrcmarkablo for its lace like fretwork, and which is in tho stylo of tho Alhambra but unoommon in Cairo 
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ibeiug named Samu% also called Sa'i by some few writers, and the other Thaknr- 
abild — ^the chief’s abode or place of residence, the foundations of which had 
been laid by their then Thiikur but it had been left imfinished, 

probably because the Sumrahs would not permit them to finish it This they 
now completed [that is, when they came into power] and also founded a number 
of other to^rns and villages This fort ^^as subsequently called, or the name 
changed into Tu^Iuk-abad, a Turkish, not a Smdi name , and the author of the 
Tiihfahtl-Ktidm states that some of the present defences and erections in the 
fort of Tii^luk-ubad, better Icno^vn as ^ Kalyan-Kot,’ were the work of the 
Na^^ab, Jliirud JOian (a Turk or Mu^al) who was the feudatory of the Thathah 
province in 1099 H (1G88 AD) 

Hidden m the cactus bush, at a short distance from the Travellers’ Bungalow, 
IS the grave of an Englishman, Edward Cooke, who died at Thathah in 1743 
It IS not knoTO who he was, but it is supposed a private merchant In 1758, 
during the reign of Ghulam Shah Kalhorah, an English factory was established 
at Thathah, but it was withdrawn m 1775 Again in 1799 another commercial 
mission was attempted under the same auspices, but this, hire the former, ter- 
mmated unsatisfactorily The house belonging to the factory at Thathah was, 
up to 1839, m good repair, and in that year it was occupied by a portion of 
the British garrison It is thus evident that Edward Cooke was one of the 
first Englishmen to 'vnsit Thathah The tombstone lies north and south, like 
those of the JIuliammadans, and on the top is a long inscription in highly- 
raised letters, closely packed, which runs as follows — 

Here lyes the manes of Edward Cooke, who was taken out of the world in tho Flower of 
his Age, a person of great merit and in great esteem and much lamented by his fnends, 
learned m many languages, of great humanity, a sound judgment and generous disposi- 
tion, who departed this hfc on tho 8th of May 1743 ^Etatis suoi 21 
As blooming hhes grace the field, 

So for a dav they shine, 

Like him to God, so they yield 
Their selv cs, huf not their name resign 
To whose memory Ins servants crcct<.d this tomb 

Beside it are the graves of some Jluhammadans, possibly his servants referred to 

There has been much controversy as to whether Thathah occupies the site 
of the more ancient town of Dewml or Debal, one of the first cities of Sind, as 
we have seen, to be attacked by the Arab invaders of the eighth century I 
am inclined to believe it does, allowing for the slight shifting of the site from 
time to time on account of the movements of the river * General Haig, who 
gave the subject very considerable attention, and ably discussed all probabilities 
for and against, thought otherwise He considered the rums at Kabar Bukera 
to be those of Dewal, and gives his leasons for thinking so He says The 
Thata site is still more out of the question, it is surprising that its distance 

1 Mihrtln of Sind, 328n 

* It was so caflod on account of n famous temple, or dttcal, wluoli Atu^■lmIIlflfl Qasim desfroyect wnen he took 
the town 
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from the sea, and the difficuliy of navigation by keeled ships of such a river 
as the Indus have been overlooked by those who are * certain ’ that it was once 
a famous port for sea-going vessels But he has himself overlooked the fact 
that Thathah was not at the distance from the sea in the time of Muhammad 
Qasim that it is today It was, at most, only half that distance, if Raverty 
18 right in his reasomng, and there seems every probability that he is - Kakar 
Bukera, which he says is also known as Beg Chugyo, would, at that tune, have 
been upon the seashore Elliot, also, lias the same objection to Thathah as the 
site of Dewal, but thmks it was close to Karachi ® This identification was the 
result of his acceptmg M Remaud’s translation of Biladuri, who makes him 
speak of the Bay of Debal,” whereas the correct translation is the estuary ” 
or “ creek ” of Debal Raverty thmks Dewal was m the vicinity of Pir Patho, 
but, perhaps, a little south-westward This, agam, puts it upon the seashore, 
accordmg to his own showmg, but A1 Mas'udi tells us that the Mihran fell mto 
the sea about two days’ journey from the town of Debal ^ Cunningham consi-- 
ders Lahori Bandar to be the most probable position ® The Tnlijaiu-l-Kirdm 
distmctly says that what was once Bandar Debal is now Bandar Lahori Yet 
it also says “ Debal, now called Thatta, was m the land of Saktira 

But, before going any further into this much vexed question, I may as welL 
state my own ideas, and it will then be seen how far they fall m xsath these 
many apparently conflictmg accounts and, to some extent, ex 2 )lain them away 
I beheve that two different places have been confused, in the first instance, by 
native writers, most of whom wrote from hearsay and vere never even near the 
locality , and those who were, wrote of thmgs as they found them, not always 
as they were before their time There was, then, Dewal proper, the city that 
the Arabs assaulted, and, later, as the state of the river necessitated, a port, 
nearer the mouth, to serve the city, where goods could be transferred to lighter 
craft for ascending the river This port became known as Bandar Dewal (Port 
of Dewal) as the Tuhfaiu-l-Kirdm calls it We have a modem parallel m Glasgow 
and Port Glasgow, the latter havmg been established for the same reason, the shallow 
state of the nver Clyde, at one tune, nob allowmg large sea-going vessels to reach 
tne city One writer says Lahori Bandar was so called after Labor, bemg the 
port for that city If so, this is another parallel Bandar Dewal, first the port 
of Dewal, contmued, for some time further, as the port of Dewal-Thathah 
Later writers, losmg sight of the connection of Dewal with Thathah, thus came 
to speak of Dewal Bandar as Dewal only Raverty made a very serious mitial 
mistake He places Nitun, or Nirun Kot, some distance south of Haidarabad,^’ 
and upon this false premise he fixes the position of Dewal If there is any 
one site m Smd, about which there is now no doubt whatever, that place is 

^ Indus Btlia C<mniTy^ 47 

* Jlft7^rdno/5»t^,236ii,317f468jxand469xu Also see Ms maps of tlie coastline at different periods, reproduced 
os a composite map on the general map of Smd in volume 

> Indus Delta Country, 42, and Elliot's Htstory of India, I» 116 

* Mihrdn of Stnd, 322, and Elliot's History of India, L 24 

® Ancient Geography of India, 270 

* Elliot's Append! r to the Arabs tn iSfsnd, 225, and History of India, 398 

’ jlTiftran of Smd, 228n 
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Nirun, whicli, with luiu ersal consent, is placed at Haidarabad The re-ad]iistment 
o£ position of Nirun would require that his site of Dewal should be shifted 
correspondingly further in a northcil} or north-easterly direction to fall in uith 
the distances gnen bj” the native historians, which he xsorks upon That move 
u ould bring the site close upon Kalyan Kot or Thathah (see the map at the end) 

Ibn Khuxdudba tells us that the distance, from Dewal to the junction of 
the river Jlihran wTith the sea, is two 'parasmgs ^ Mas'udi says two days^ 
journey- Istakhri says the distance from Mansura to Dewal is six days’ journey. 
If one-third the distance between these last two places is measured off on the 
map and measured from Thathah southwards, it wall strike the Ime of the coast 
as it probably existed m the tenth century when Istakhri wrote ® Ibn Hauqal 
thus descnbes Dewal The cit)’ of Debal is to the wxst of the Mihran, towards 
the sea It is a large mart, and the port not only of this but neighbourmg 
regions Debal is remarkable for the richness of its gram cultivation, but it is 

not over-abundant in large trees or the date tree It is famous for the manu- 
facture of swords The mhabitants generally maintain themselves by their com- 
merce’’^ Idrisi writes "This [Dewal] is a populous place, but its sod is not 
fertile, and it produces hardly any trees except the date palm The highlands 
are and and the plams sterile Houses are budt of clay and wood, but the place 
is inhabited only because it is a station for the 'vessels of Sind and other 
countries Trade is carried on m a great variety of articles, and is conducted 
with much intelligence Ships laden with the productions of ‘Uinan, and the 
\essels of China and India come to Debal They bring stuffs and other goods 
from China, and the perfimies and aromatics from India The mhabitants of 
Debal, who are generally rich, buy these goods in bulk, and store them “until 
the vessels are gone and they become scarce They then begin to sell, and go 
trading into the country, putting their money out on interest, or employing it 
as may seem best Going towards the west there arc six miles between the 
mouth of the great jMilirrm and Debal”® This account is, m its most essential 
points, m direct variance with the preceding, and can only be reconciled with 
it by supposmg Idrisi was writing of the later Bandar Dewal or Port of Dewal, 
close to the sea coast, and in such a position as Lahoii Bandar The Mtirdstdii- 
l-Vlila states that “Debal is a well known town on the shore of the sea of 
Hind, and a place of considerable trade, near winch place likewise, the rivers 
of Labor and Multan empty themselves into the ocean As a specimen of 
gross maccuracy in the accounts ot native writers, the statement of the author of 
the A'%n-v-Alban may be gi\ cn He says ‘^Alore is now called Tatah and Debiel ’ ’ 
The TuhfaUi-UKndm tells us that, immediately after the death of Muhammad 
Qasim, when a great deal of the country lapsed to native rule, only “ the part of 


* Ellioi’a Hittort/ of (ndta, 1, 15 

24 

» W , 20 

* Elliot's Htatory of India, 37 

® Elliot's Iltatory of India, I, 77, and Itavorty'a Hihrdn of Sind, 224 

* Uaverty's JHihr&n of Sind, 230 

* Gladvrm's translation, II, 116| 
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the country from Debalpur to the seashore remained m the possession of the 
governors of Islam ’’ If Debal had been afc Kakar Bukera, and so practically 
on the seashore at that time, theie could have been no land between the two 
for the Arabs to possess 

Cunnmgham thmks that Dewal was deserted about A D 1250, that is, 
between the visits of Jalalu-d-din of ^warazm m AD 1221 and Ibn Batuta in 
AD 1333, when the latter visited LahorJ Bandar, which had succeeded Dewal 
Bandar Dewal] as the great port of the Indus Dewal was then m rums 
He fixes the site of t)ewal on the western bank of the Baghar river, about five 
miles north of Lahorl Bandar He quotes Ibn Batuta as saying "At a few 
miles from this city [Lahori Bandar] are the rums of another, m which stones 
in the shape of men and beasts almost mnumerable are to be found The 
people of this place think that it is the opmion of their historians that there was 
a city formerly in this place, the greater part of the mhabitants of which were 
so base that God transformed them, their beasts, their herbs, even to the very 
seeds, mto stones , and, indeed, stones m the shape of seeds are here almost 
mnumerable The accompany mg photographs (Figs 18 and 19) taken recently 



by Mr GEL Carter, ICS, show some rums a few miles north-east of Lahori 
Bandar, and not far from this site They represent the remains of a masjid 
which had been constructed from the materials of a Hindu temple, and now 
called the Thambawaro Masjid It will be seen how the Muhammadans chiselled 
out the images from the niches on the pillars The ongmal temple probably 
belonged to about the twelfth century Mr Carter says the buildmg is utterly 
ruined and lies m the centre of a salt waste the sterile plains of Idnsi) washed 
by the sea in the monsoon He thinks it is probably the " Debul ” or " Deul ” 
of the map m Tavermer’s travels This place Raverty thinks must have been 
Diimrilah, having already wrongly fixed Dew^al elsewhere Mr Carter says there 


> Ancient Gecgraphy of India, 295 and 209 
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are no other ruins at the Thamba\Mlio Masjid Ifc is liaidly likely that it would 
have been a solitaiy building oiiginally Mosques are built to supply the wants 
of a settled population 

Cunningham sa)s that, with ^'Abu-hFa/l and the later JIuhammadan wnriters, 
Debal has been confounded with Tliathah, but as Debal w^as no longer m exis- 
tence w hen they 'svxote, I conclude 
that they were misled by the name 
of Debal Tliathah, which is frequently 
applied to Tliathah itself A parallel 
to this double name is Bamana-Mansura 
(see page 67) Haig says that the 
mention of Dewal m connection with 
Jalfilu-d-diu’s visit in AD 1223 is 
one of the latest, if not auite the 
latest reference to the place as still 
existing and mhabited, and then 
continues “ It is possible that the 
Dewal of Jalalu-d-din"s day was not 
the original Dewal [Here I think, he 
gets near what 1 deem to be the 
truth — that there were two places of 
the same name, the uty and its port], 
but some other town to which the 
famous name liad been transferred 
It IS curious that El Birum, writing 
m the first half of the eleventh 
century, docs not name Dewal, but 
speaks of Loharanl as apparently the 
Delta port of that time ”2 *\Ve are 
told that Jalalu-d-dm founded a 
Jami‘ Mas]id at Dewal on the ruins 
of an idol temple 3 Possibly this is 
rio ID — ^Pillars on the rums of Thamba\\uroiUa«;t(l Mr* CattCl*S TliamhaWdlO Mas]ld 

It remains now to gi\c a few references to Tliathah and Dcw'al by some 
European writers otlicr tlian those already quoted, and perhaps one of the 
earliest of these is Captain Best, a Factor, m 1012 He says '"Concerning 
Smda, no city is hy general report of greater trade in the Indies than Tatta^ 
the chief port, Loivn bandar^ three da 3 "s’ journey from it, In two 

months from lienee by water they go to Labor ^ and return in one down 
Walter Paynton wTitcs, in the same year “ Taia, a great city one day’s journey 
from Dxxil, both cities standing in the Gicat Mogoir s Dommions ”3 Raverty 

* Ancient Oeographj of India, 207 

* Indus Delta Countri/, 48* 

* Ra\crty’B Mthriin of Stnd, 265n, und Tabakut i Nusitl, 204n 

* Bavorty*8 Mthrdn of Stnd, SI On 

® Ra\crty*s Mthrdn of Stnd, J20n 
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says ** The ancient seaport of Smd, Dehal, or Dewal, was well known to the 
English traders down to within the last two hundred years , and this part of the 
channel was navigable for small sailing ships up to within a short distance 
of Thathah/’i M de Thevenot, who commenced his travels m 1662, wntes 
The chief Town of this Provmce is Taiia^ and the most Southern Town, Biul 
It IS still called DiiiUSind, and was heretofore called Dohil It lies m the four 
and twentieth or five and twentieth degree of Latitude There are some Orien- 
tals, that call the Country of Smd, by the name of the Kmgdom of Diul 
There is also a great trade at Loure-hender which is three days’ journey from 
Tatta^ upon the Sea, where there is a better Road for Ships, than m any other 
place of the Indies It appears from this that “ Diul ” and Lahori Bandar 
were separate places, and this is what we might expect if a slight change in the 
course of the river necessitated a change m the position of the port, the newer 
one, a few miles south, bemg called Lahori Bandar “ Diul,” or Bandar Dewal, 
would still, for some time, continue to be an emporium of trade with its old 
established associations Walter Paynton also mentions the two places Captam 
Hamilton, who spent the years 1688-1723 m the East Indies, thus writes In 
travelhng from Dungham towards Tatta, about four miles short of the city, on 
smooth nsing Groimd [the Makli hiU], there are forty-two fine large Tombs, 
which, from the Plam, appeared to be a small town They are the Burying- 
places of some of the Kings of Smdy, when that Country was governed by its 
own Kings ”3 jje then gives a description of these and goes on to say that, when 

he visited Thathah in 
1699, the town was 
about three miles long 
and one and a half 
broad, and that, a 
short time previous to 
his visit, 80,000 persons 
had died of plague, 
‘ and one half of the 
city was consequently 
uninhabited Lieuten- 
ant H Pottmger wntes 
about these tombs m 
much the same stram, 
in 1816, m his Travels 
%n Beloocinstan and 



t? OA mi- ^ 1 . Smd, and tells us that 

Fig 20 — Thathah weavers ’ 

when the Persian kmg 

Kadir Shah entered Thathah in 1742, there were 40,000 weavers (Eig 20), 
20,000 other artisans, and 60,000 dealers in vanous departments ^ Thp population 


* Induj^ Delta Country, 317 • 

• Travels tvio the Levant p 63 

• A T^cxo Account of (he East Indies, etc , 1727, Vol I, p 12 

* Smd Gazetteer, 838 
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m tlclcrmincd bj the lensus \Nns onlj 7,951 Captain Wood, in 

Ins Journey to th <''oincc of the Oxi/*, .lUo describes tlic place as lie found it m 
1S97 

One ol the most interesting writers on Sind w is Ciptam Rieliard F J3mton^ 
who gi\os some delightful actounts of the places he Msitcd in his tSnid and (he 
Jiao s (htt( inhulnl (Iil I nffey of (he Indus (1871) and Sinr? Iltvi^dcd He spent much 
tiMV' in the tountn and was well acrjuaiiitcd with its topograph} and history 
ns told 1)\ the Aluhammadan historians lie ‘-Us “We arc certain that the 
modirn TaUi on.u}ncs the ground of the ancient Dewnl, as the Arabs and 
ror-'Mii'' Know it b\ no other name, * Shal-i-Dilnli ’ still being used to mean a 
^hiwl of latti mamificture With his dc^'criptioii of the tombs upon the 
MaKh hill 1 shill clo'-e this ai count of Thatlnh and Dcwal “Behind the Id-gah 
an infinit< \nnetv of mausolca and scpuhhrcs, man} ruined by the carth- 
(piaKv. - sho(K more (rumbling to dcca} beneath the ^winnowing wings of Time/ 
a few, and but \er} few, prc-'cricd b} (he juoiis liands of dcNcciidantb and 
dMiplo" \auli<.d domes, arches, and towers, iiorlitos, gatewa}s, and colonnades, 
n-e in long suue Mon nl>o\c shaiiele^s licn])s and mounds, whose remains no 
i\y, lo\cd of Bitclnis nnests with its green winding sheet The piles of stone 
♦ire inJod, de-olnt^ and unaltered ns on the da} when the} sink to earth I 
here and there a tuft of parthed-up grab's and a tlioriu tree bowed bi the winds 
nrd hire of lenc- adding desolation to the de^-ol.il^' sped ado Mam of the 
edifice-* the tomb'> of tlic \mir-', dams, and Sa}}Hh, must haNc been the labour 
of }car*» and }ear- In some the cupola, surrouiulcd In a ring of smaller domes, 
rc-ts upon a •single or a double colonnade, enclosing a gallcr} and plitform 
brolcn b} pointed arches m cadi of tlie four fronts, oiners arc girt, b} loft} 
«;tonc wall-, fonning -quau (ourt}nrds with gites Icadmcr to the different door- 
wa\s Pome con^'i-t of liea\'\ marble ( mojucs, sujijioiicd b\ liglit fantastic 
columns, and didtcnng a panllol line of (omb'^tones , and mui} 4iro built of 
coloured ind glared Diitdi tih and brick whidi, In-thc-ln, might ri\al those of 
old Borne Xo chi-clled “tone could line a “hirper edge or a truer form so 
carcfiill} is the maiernd mi\rd and hurned, tliat it rings like metal, and breaks 
almost deni ns glas^ When stained and glared, tliet look as if enamelled, 
and nothing cm be ruher than the appeiruic? of the m^cnjitions, m large 
white letters ujifiii a dark purjile ground llio\ were probahh made In Persian 
briclla}(r‘' who »re celebrated throngluail the Bist for tlieir skill iii this craft 
The gaud} ' Chini riumbir' (porcelnin domes), ns the} are rnllid at llaNdnrabad 
in the Dcllian, lia\e more the ajipcaMnce of jileasurc houses llian mansions of 
the dead, as they stand out bright and •'inguhr from tlie general expression of 
monotonous melancliol} , wliilst ujion all jiours down the ga} radiance of an 
Eastern sun, and the arure n flection of a doudlo^s hk}, its hues of un(l}ing 
bnglitnecs contrasting tnlel}, \ct how imjire“si\el}, with the transit or} memorials 
of earihl} hjilcndoiir 

> Atl^nwnh Pirhara fran'‘iR Itirtnn, tmnaator of thf Arahinn \ tghf, ftiul explorer in ^Vfrica nml Ambia 

< Smd and th' Kacn, 3^0 n McMurdo hIko 0 i\ h 7 Imlbalj {s Inown to (he ^Vrahn b} no other name than DtbM 
Journ Jl A S f $ 

V 
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“ A closer inspection is by no means favourable to the view There is » 
satiatmg mmuteness m the details of decoration with which the tombs are 
carved , m the largest and most magnificent, every stone of the edi&ce itself, its 
walls and its gates, is elaborately carved in relief Your eye rejects the profuse- 
ness of square and circle, spiral and curve, diamond and scroll-work, flowers, 
border-pattern, and quotations from the Koran m characters whose chief beauty 
is illegibility In vain you look for a straight line , the architects were not 
suffilciently artful to succeed in the simplicities of art they are like the gold- 
smiths of India, who can make anything but. a plain flat surface As a traveller 
justly observes, the effect of the tout ensemble is an * appearance of tinsel 
tawdrmess which results from injudicious over-ornament ’ 


^ Rwmicd, Ij 142 164 



haidarabad. 

I b AIDARABAD, tlie second city in Smd and the head-quarters of a district, 
IS situated at a short distance from the east bank of the Indus, and 
about nmeby miles north-east of Karachi It stands upon elevated rocky 
ground between that river and the old bed of the Fuleli, m which a canal now runs, 
and IS some two miles long from north to south, at which end stands the old forr 
It IS supposed to occupy the site of the old fortified town of Nirun, which fell before 
the invading Arab army about the year AD 711, at which time the Indus 
flowed on the east side of the town , but its old bed is not to be confused with 
that of the Fuleli which was a modern stream having its head m the Indus, 
some twelve miles north of Haidarabad, and after the Indus took its new course 
to the west, about the middle of the eighteenth century ^ Ibn Hauqal says • 
The country of Nerun is between Debal and Mansuia, but rather nearer to 
the latter A1 Idnsi tells us “ Nirixn is a town of little importance, but it 
IS foitified, and its mhabitants are rich Tiees are rare 

The piesent town and fort of Haidarabad weie founded by the Kalhorah 
.chief Mian Ghulam ^ah in A H 1182 (A D 1768), who made it his capital , 
and in 1789 Mir Fath ^Ali ^an, the then ruling Talpur chief, abandomng Khuda- 
bad near Hala, also made it his capital, when he ran up buildings within the 
fort for his oto accommodation and that of his relations Some mosques ^\ere 
also built, among them those known as Mulla RahmatullSh’s Talibshah^s near 
the fort gate, which had ongmally been built by Mian Ghulam ^ah, and Ma 
Khanfs,^ all of which are said to have been built within nine months It is 

^ Haig’s Inidns Delta Covniry 5i Chinnmgliam identifies Haidarabad Tilth Fataln (Aneteni QeograpJiyy 286) 
Blliot places Xirun at Hcini, or HeHya, a little bclon Jarnk, on the road from T'hathah to Haidarabad He says 
lakes abound in the neighbourhood, and are large enough, especially the Kinjar, to have admitted Muhammad 
Qasim’s fieot (Appendix to the Arabs tn Smd, 233), but he overlooked the fact that there iras no connection between 
that lake and the Indus, there being high ground betn cen and moreover, the nver at that time must have been some 
distance further cast thin it IS now Elhot seems, here, to be mixing up the lake (Haverty and other uTiters say 
nver,” not " lake ”) of Sakura or Sangrau, into Tvhich Muhammad’s boats put on leaving Hcba), ti ith the lake 
adjacent to Nirun called the SonharT Dban^h, beside t\ Lich he encamped on amval at S^run Haverty puts Niriin at 
an old Bite close to Tando Muhammad I^an, on the west, or at Shah Kapur, or somouhore between the two (iUhr&n 
Of Smd, 228n) There is a Sonahn Dhandh near Jarak, but it is onlj 25 miles from Thatha, or 43 from Haverf^’s 
Bite of Dewal, whereas Muliammad took 6 days to march from Debal to Kiriln The Chach Namah does not mention 
this lake by name Muhammad amved at this lake on his return from Siwistan it was therefore, probably 

somewhere to the north of NirQn 
** Klbot’s Ihatory of Xndta, J, 37 
*Ib, T,78 

French wnters invanably transenbo the name as Birun or Byroun,” prefemng to piece the omitted dot be 
roenth the initial letter rather than above it, so, instead of uy 

* Bibi Kbairi was the mother of SHr Fath 

a 2 
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now an extensive and closely-packed modem town, tke prmcipal street running 
through its whole length from north to south and abutting upon the fort gate 
at its southern end Upon the west of the town is the military cantonment, 
while, away to the north and north-west, stand the old tombs of the later 
Kalhorah and Talpm rulers of Sind — ^the most conspicuous objects on the plateau 
While the Kalhorah mausolea are m lather a dilapidated condition, those of the 
Talpto are in very good repair, being kept m order by descendants of that 
family The former are large separate and isolated buildings, standmg some 
distance apart, but the Talpur tombs are clustered m two groups. 

The oldest buildmg now standmg is the tomb of ^ularn Shah Kalhorah, 
who died m AH 1186 (AD 1772), soon after he had built the fort A few 
years ago its dome fell in, probably through some settlement of the foundations 

(Plates LXV — ^LXVIII and Figs 21 — 23) It is a great massive square buildmg, 

standmg upon an extensive platform, with its one entrance upon the eastern 
side The whole of the exterior of the walls was covered with glazed coloured 
tiles, m a great variety of geometnc and floral patterns, but these were very 
badly damaged, and a great deal of what was left, a short time ago, was, unfor^ 

tunately, plastered over by way of repairs Plate LXVI shows the buildmg as 

it was in 1896 before the repairs The tiles were carried upon a six mch veneer 
of brick and plaster, which seems to have been added to the face of the walls 
as the latter rose from their foundations As a result of the unequal settlement 
of the great massive w^alls, laden with the heavy dome, and this thm veneer, 
the latter has separated from the walls and has buckled outwards, thus sprmgmg 
the tiles winch were attached to it, and causmg them to fall away m great 
numbers This may have taken place soon after the completion of the building 
The great settlement that took place in the walls, which is seen m the dip of 

the flag-stones of the platform 
around the plmth of the build— 
mg, probably cracked and ren- 
dered the dome unsafe, and was 
the mcipient cause of its collapse 
Its fall did very great damage 
to the white marble tombstone 
withm, and its beautiful railing 
The latter was broken to pieces, 
while some of the finely sculp- 
tured panel slabs of the platform 
of the grave w^ere displaced and 
broken (Plate LXVIII) 

The mterior of the buildmg has 
been very elaborately painted 
and gilded , and a deep band 
of coloured glazed tiles runs 
round tne walls (Plate LXVII) A great deal of the decorated surface is made up 
of medallions panels and bands of Persian texts m mtei woven letters Over one 



Fia 21 — Wagon vaulted tomb 
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kalhOkah and talpCr tombs at haIdabAbad 

of tlic arches are lusciibed certain veiscs in what may properly be called 
Smdi-Pcrsinn, composed, it is piesumcd, by bis oldest son Sarafraz Khan, in 
liil liic following IS n translation of the verses, but the beauty of the original 
consists in not onlj giMiig the ycai of the demise ot Ghulam Shah in verse, but 
also in jirosenuig the ‘-enso in connection with the context 

1 Ah I the un kindness of the ignoble heavens 
Ah * the fnaks of tlie azure iiriunmcnt 

2 The Nahnnt ci\alier of the race course of fame , 

The inonarcli of the capital of the empire 

3 The light of the Sun of the Zodiac of honour, 

Both the ^^otlds pud allcginncc to him 

i B\ Di\ me grace his mandates 
Went forth in Hca\cn and on earth 

5 King'^ entreated at his door*;, 

Crowned heads prostrated thcmschcs before him 

0 Tlic omp^'ror of the world, “ Ghulam Shah, ” 

The *jk\ ki‘f*wl the earth before liim 

7 Ho passed aw a\ from the world into paradise 
He roccixcd wliat he descr\cd at the door of God 

S A dome o\er the tomb of that monarch 

"W as erected like the \,iult of tho starry skies 

0 The dom*. was ns bright as the palace of paradiS" , 

It was ns d^'Iightful ns the mngmficcnt paradise 

10 For the dnl^' of bis demise, the imagination of Sarafraz 
^Vas in great ficnreh with a great deal of pams 

11 liiNt m th*'cc thoughts an exclamation was made, 

B\ the Di\iii im **scn£!cr “ For c\cr m Heaven ** 

A. htiirci-c in the lhitKncs>, of the wall leads to the terrace roof which 
surrounded the dome The low parapet wall, which runs roimd the edge of the 
platform uiion winch the building stands, is constructed of tliin slabs, or panels. 



of pcrfor.iled stone supported by little pillars at intervals (Plate LXVITI and 
Fig 22) The jieiforated patterns on these arc very neat and pretty , and, with 


» Gazetteer rf Sind (1870), p 203 
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some suiface tracery upon a few comer stones let into the mam buildmg, remmd 
one of RimilflT work at Fathpur-SikrI It has already been noticed at Thathah 
where it is lavished upon the tomb of ‘Isa ^an The mausoleum and courtyard 
have been surrounded with high mud walls and bastions, which make the place 
look like a little mud fort 

Out mto the flagstones of the platform are a great number and variety of 
masons’ marks, mtended, no doubt, to indicate each man’s work when it was 
bemg measured up for payment (Fig 23) In place of symbols and signs such 
as these, mitials and names are found used, for the same purpose, upon old 
Hmdu temples ^ 

a Cl Oj_ J i J ^ 

£'ia 2 i Masons* marks 

At a short distance from Ghulam Shah’s tomb, to the south, is that of his 
brother NabI Khan, w^ho usurped tlie throne of Sind after Sarafraz fled from the 
capital 2 It IS, like the last, a heavy massive building, which was m a very 
bad state of repair a few years ago It differs from the last in that it is 
octagonal m plan, but the interior is square (Plate LXIX) 

About half a mile further south, m a hollow below the hill, is the tomb of 
Sarafraz ^an, which is still kept in repair, as he has become a ptr or saint 
He, with other relatives, r\as murdered, m cold blood, by order of his uncle 
Mian ^ulam Nabi Hian From an architectural pomt of view the biuldmg is 
very plain and of little note Compared until the sepulchres of the pm or saint**, 
the tombs of emperors or langs are of little account to the followers of Islam 
Unless a ruler built his orvn mausoleum during his own lifetitre, it was unlikely 
that any one would do it for him afterward , and, unless there were welhto-do 
de^jcendaiits to look after it, it would, probably, not be kept even in decent 
repair 

There is a qiueb dignity and stateliness about the first two buildings which 
IS not foimd in those of the Talpurs , but much of this effect may possibly be 
due, mdeed, to its very dilapidation — ^the hand of time, by the removal of much 
of thoir original gaudy coat of veneer, having left ]ust enough colouring to 
make their toiit-e^isP7nhl€ picturesque and pleasing Lilce many a work of art, 
it is the better for the mellowing influence of time They are fit sepulclires for 
those proud and sturdy old Kalhorah chiefs 

The tu 0 groups of Talpiir tombs bemg of later construction, and being 
kept in repair, are in first rate condition (Plates LXX — ^LXXIII) Among 
the Mirs of Sind who arc buried here, and uho succeeded the Kallidrahs in 

' mn^ons* markn are found in many old Muhammadan buildings 
- llid r a eff€rr says it is *^nrafraz Khun’s hut this is a misUkr 
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the government o£ the country, are Karam *Ali/ Murad 'All, Nur Muhammad, 
Nasir Hito, Shahdad Hhan, and J^ulam Shah, beside many of their ladies and 
other relations The buildmgs are covered with glazed tiles of the latest colours 
and patterns, which are very poor when compared with the older work at 
Thathah , and more colours are mtroduced than are found m the earlier work, 
such as showy greens, yellows and browns Tins mixture rather tends, on the 
whole, to produce a tawdry effect, some of the patterns being very suitable 
for cheap linoleums , they would, m fact, provide an endless stock of new and 
uncommon combinations for makers of that material The general construction 
appears to be better than in the Kalhorah tombs, and the ides have kept their 
places so far , but, as architectural efforts, these buildmgs are poor and cheap- 
looking, and shew a great declme in the art of buildmg 

The tomb of Mir Karam 'Ali, m the northern group, is a large square 
building, surmounted by a dome, with a turret over each comer it is decorated 



Fig 24 — MauBoIeum of Mir Muhammad I^Sn 

With marble fretwoik, and is covered with coloured tiles It budt about 
1812 There are two graves m the mausoleum, the second being that of Mir 
Haji Sluhammad lQj5n Behind this is a smaller buildmg containing the graves 
of his two wives (Plate LXXI), the wife of Mir Abdullah Khan and an infant 
Mir To the north of Mir Karam ' Ali’s mausoleum is one containing five graves 
of Talpur chiefs, which, beginnmg from the eastern end, are those of Mir Nasir 
ffiian, Mir Nur Muhammad Mn, Mir Shahdad j^an, Mir Murad 'Ali Khan, and 
Mnc Muhammad Husam ^Ali Khan The marble graves have the actual state 

• Mir Karam ‘All Khfin was tho first Talpfir to to tuned at HoidarStad (A D 1828) , tefore this, all Talpfir 
ohicfa were tuned at f&udabad near Hala 
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turbans of these chiefs placed upon a projection at the end of each (Plate 
LXXIII) The building in front of this last, on the east, contains the remains 
of the wife and child of Nur Muhammad and the wife of Husam *Ali ffian. 
Other wives of two ot these chiefs, and three young children, repose m the 
small tomb in the north-east comer Still other Mirs he within the two small 
tombs at the south-west corner of Karam ‘All’s, and the remaining buildmgs 
contam the bodies ot wives, daughters and children of some of these In the 
southern group of tombs, the two principal mausolea, that nearest the entrance, 
on the east, and that immediately behmd it, contain the graves of four Mirs, 
while the rest are occupied by their wives and children 

The old fort, built by Mian ^ulam Shah Kalhorah, at the south end of 

the town, was, to all appearance, strongly and solidly built as a Smdhi strong- 

hold It IS still m a tolerable state of preservation, though the buildmgs of 
sorts, that were once crowded withm it, in the days of native rule, were nearly 
all cleared away by the British m 1857, who, fox some time, used the place for 
the accommodation of troops, mihtaxy stores, and as an arsenal Of late there 
have been but two powder magazmes, guarded by British soldiers, together with 
the old palace of the Mirs, part of which had been converted mto pubhc offices 

Burton, who saw the place in 1846, but a couple of years after the battle of 

Miani, when the rulinsr Mir was turned out of it, describes it thus The mtenor 

was a haute-ville with a promenade round the ramparts , a densely crowded 

town of wynds, cul de sacs, and nanow, crooked lanes , squarlets and guards , 
darbars and mosques, lines and barracks, palace® and dwelline-houses, harem 
and stables In the enclosure, around one oi the magazines, are the tombs of two 
British officers who were kiUed at the batble of Haidarabad, and one of the 
enemy’s gunners, who was given honourable burial by the British, upon whose 
grave lies the old disabled gun he so pluckily served to the last A very high 
tower, which rises from the centre of the fort, may have earned a gun, or it 

may have served as a watch tower Here Bumes tells us, was deposited a 

great portion of the riches of Sind ^ He visited the capital twelve years before 
it fell into the hands of the British Along the crest of the walls of this fort, 
as well as the smaller one close by, are ornamental lunguras^ or merlons, which, 
at a distance, oiving to their attenuated neclcs, look like rows of heads stuck 
upon stakes The smaller fort was built by Ghulam Shah m AD 1772 to cover 
the mam fort upon that side There is here the grave ot a local samt, Ha 3 i 
Aluhammad Makai ' 

Withm the old palace, which is a jumble of msignificant buildmgs, is a 
large room known as the Pamted Chamber,” the best part of which is its 
ceilmg The walls are pamted m the usual style, while, m the backs of four 
niches or recesses, are groups of figures, very mdifferently executed, one of 
which is said to represent the meeting of Ilanjit Smgh, the ruler of the Panjab, 
with Lord Lake in 1803 There was a considerable amount of gildmg about 
the walls, but ail of it has been scraped ofi, as was done at the Sat Manzll 

' Sind Seti^tted, Vol I, 240 

* TraveU into Bokhara, 2nd Ed., p 43 Burton aaya this was not so 
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at Bijapiu, in the hope of reaping a golden harvest There is still a very hnely 
earved wooden door in the palace (Plate LXXH^ 

Burton’s further account of the interior of the fort may well be quoted 
here, since it gives a very good idea of the environment of the Mirs in their 
own home “ The ground-plan of Haydarabad Palace was laid out as follows 
You enter by a dwarf door, opening from a narrow impasse into a quadrangular 
courtyard on your nght was the pnvate Musalla, or chapel, a low wall sub- 
tended by a stucco’d floor opposite stood the stables, on the left rose the 
kitchen, the servants’ huts, and the offices, while the bodv of the house mono- 
polized the fourth side The dwelling place consisted of a deep verandah, resting 
on wooden pillars and fronted by a chunam’d parapet the men’s, or piibhc and 
state rooms, met you as you entered, those of the Zenanah, the Harem, as you 
call it, were under arrest behind them low doors connected the several items 
and the interior was purposely made as dark as possible, to temper glare and 
secure privacy Some apartments were lined with gypsum and elaborately de- 
corated with coloured arabesques, somewhat in the ptyle of our stencilling, the 
^ Painted Chamber ’ m Mir Shahdad’s bouse still shows the meeting of Ean]it 
Smgh and Lord Lake , and Major Outram j et sits drinking with his wife The 
tmting gave a pseudo-Moonsh look to the mtenor, and m the richest houses 
the ceilmgs, with their large rafters, were lacquered, pamted and heavily gilt 
Some of the rooms were nvetted, like dairies, mth pamted tiles fcom Hala and 
Multan The inner walls held a number of Tak, or Niches, the cupboards and 
safes of the East, and when I first saw them in 1845, they were not a httle 
dilapidated The Amirs and their courtiers, taken by surprise at the results 
of Miyani and Dabba, hastily box’d and buried, more Asiatico, their gold ingots 
nnd jewels under the thresholds, in the house-walls, and in other places which 
s, western would seldom visit with the hope of findmg treasure This secret, 
becommg generally known, caused abundant harmless excitement among the 
■conquerors Europeans as well as natives did httle, for the first six months, 
but diligently rap with staves every foot ot stucco, to judge by the sound 
whether the spot was hollow, and consequently worth the trouble of breaking 
into There ivere, 1 believe, a few finds w^hich did not reach the hands of the 
prize-agents ” He tells us that, under the British, the Painted Chambei ” 
had become a state prison contaming Sayyid Salmi of Ma&kat, and, near it, 
another old apartment was serving a similar purpose 

Of the fort itself he says “ The defences appear as if a few lounds of 
grape would level them with the plain an appearance the reverse of deceitful, 
the boasted stronghold of the boastful Talpur being one of the w^eakest of 
the strong lookuig fortresses m our comei of Asia ” 

Just outside the fort gate, in an enclosure attached to the houses of the 
town, IS a long grave, 40 feet 6 inches long, which is said to contain the remains 
of Asabi Pir, or the Nau Gaz Pir (the nine-yards ‘^aint) who stood that height 
ill his slices Such tombs ate found all over northern India Cuniungiiam 
tells us he has seen upwards of a hundred, varying from 10 to 50 feet long ^ 

* Arcli'OologicalRftporl, V, 104, 106, and I, 324 Indian Aniiquari; XXVIII, 28 
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SEHWAN 

T he town of Seliwan is eighty miles noith by west from Haidar5.bad, and is 
within a mile or so of the Indus, being also close to the Aral, a stream 
which, coming from the Manchar lake, falls mto the Indus at this pomt, 
SehwSn and district have been referred to m most old accounts as Siwistan, though it 
has also gone by the names of ^arusan, Sad^an, Sadustan and Smdustan ^ 
It is, without doubt, a very old place Cunningham, agreeing with previous 
uTiters, identifies Smdomana of the Greek writers with Sehwan, and says " Of 
its antiquiiy there can be no doubt, as the great mound, which was once the 
citadel, IS formed chiefly of rumed buildmgs, the accumulation of ages, on 
scarped rock, at the end of the Lakki range of hills There does not seem 
to be much in the way of scarped rock, the mound being chiefly composed 
of buck debris and earth A1 Idnsi thus describes the place Sharusan is 
remarkable for its size and fox the number of its fountains and canals, for the 
abundance of its productions and for its neb commerce It is much resorted 
to It was to Sehwan that Dalu Bai’s brother departed after the former’s 
shameful overtures to his wife, and there lived in the odour of sanctity until 
his death ‘^His tomb is to be found m tlie city of Siwan, many people flock 
to it on Fnda}s, and place full belief m its powders When tlirough the 

t}Tanny of Dalu Eai, the river of the towm of Alor became drj’', the passage 
of the ii\er of the Pan]ab came to be made near Siwan, and that toivn, which 
IS still flourishing, became populated’^ It was captured by Muhammad Qusim 
m AD 711, and by Mahmud of Ghazni in the beginning of the ele\ enth century 
Humuyim attempted to take it on his flight to Umarkot, but it was 'Subsequently 
taken by Akbar after a seven months’ investment, and was dismantled 

On the north of the town are the remains of the great fort, or the Kuflr 
Qil'nli as it IS generally called the people, thereby indicating tliat its ongm 
had no connection with the 3Iuhammad.ms It is, indeed, said to date back 
to Alexander the Great and to ha\e been erected by Inm, but nothing of the 

* WcMnttlf) It hns Seen Fometimea cillefl Baj^dad (Journ JI A S I, 223) 

* \rn*nt ftte^rafhy InHia 2fif al^o the nrUcIc on places m SlD(l by Cnptam He la ITofitc in the 

Jowrn pfrtril p fJU 

• FUiol s /li<forv of Jndxn I 7^ 

•The TurdhiT^Unri Flhota I eCO 
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o-iginal walling, or oi any subsequent fort, is now discenuble ui^on the surface ^ 
Jfothing Greek has been found here except an occasional com But this only 
pro\cs that the com got thcie, not, nccessaiily, tin Greeks The nearest approach 
to sucli remains was ^^llen Burton faked a Greek vase, smashed and buried it 
m the line of excavation being made by an enthusiastic friend, and only con- 
fessed to his trickery m time to prevent a learned disquisition iqion the find 
being published The fort is now an immense mound of earth, measuring, 
roughlj’, 400X200 jards, and about CO feet high, filled w itli potsherds, brickbats, 
broken chiin, bones, charcoal, ash and ghosts The retaining ivalls which Avere, 
no doubt, of brick, ha\ mg disappeared, the rams of countless seasons have 
waslied down and furrowed tlic sides until it is, now, piactically a shapeless and 
honej'combed mass In the deeper j^oitions of these fissures ji^rts of buck and 
mud walls are seen in all positions, but the} are too confused and luinous to 
make nn}iihing of m a casual inspection They arc seen at different levels 
and probablv show the rebuilding of the tort at different peiiods, one upon the other 
In the bottom of ‘^ome of these gorges may be found a few” of the very 
old st}lc of Hindu bricks, of cxtia large size, which must date back to the early 
centuries of the Christian era Towards the top are found quantities of large 
square tiles ‘'Uch as are still made in Sind for flooimg and ceiling purposes 
The sites of the old eiitiances to the fort are so obliterated that even traces 
are hardl} to be found except at the south-ea'st corner where the present road 
ascends At some period the fort seems to have been raised to about tmee 
its former height, possibl} by the Jluhammadans Upon the top and overlookmg 
the town, is aiow perched a distiict bungalow 

At Seln\ain arc a few old tombs of no paifcicular interest, but that of the 
saint ShahbSz is considered of great account locally, as w”ell as all over Sind, 
by both Muhammadans as well as Hindus The building is profusely decorated 
with coloured tiles Lai Shuhbaz Kalaiidar abas Shaildj Usman Marwandi 
was the most revered samt m Sind He was one of the four saints who, when 
li\ing, were called the “Four Friends” He arri\ed at Multan m AH 633 
(AD 1235), and afterwards mo^cd to Schwaii w”bcrc he spent the rest of his 
life He died in A H 673 (A D 1274) The present mausoleum is a compara- 
tnel}” late erection having been built by a former governor, Malik Iktiyaru-d-dm, 
about A D 1356 - It is recorded that MIr/a Jam Beg Tarkhan built a larger 
tomb, to which additions were added by his son. Mir/a ^uzi Beg, but it was 
nor completed until A D 1639 when NawTib Dindar Kiaii paved the courtyard 
with glazed tiles, and otherwise added to the jdace The gate, as also the 
balustrade round the tomb, are said to have been of hammeied silver, the 
gift, it IS belie\ed, of j\Iir Karam 'All jfiiaii Tfdpur, wdio also added silver spires 
to the top of the domes ® It is unnecessary to say that these last do nor exist 
now Sundry coloured cloths co\cr the tomb, which is further embellished with 

^ “ Whenover a tourist of enquiring mind is show n n rum about wliicb. that venerable humbug, the * oldest in 
habitant,’ knows nothing, or will not know nnyttimg, ho considered himself justiCcd lo at once deciding it to be 
an * Alexander s Camp * *’ (Burton’s Stnd RtvisiUtt) 

^ The date is also gi^cii nu 1310 

^ Sind Qattiteerp 724 

X 2 
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suspended ostrich eggs, or imitations, — a favourite appendage to most Muhain- 
madan tombs — peacock feathers, beads, flowers, etc The Indus is subject to 
the samt’s commands, and no vessel dares to pass his shrine without malong. 
a propitiatory offenng at his tomb Thousands of pilgrims flock to the con- 
secrated spot, and the monarchs of Cabool and India have often visited the 
sanctuary The dmms which proclaim the majesty of the saint are a gift from 
the renowned persecutor Alla-o-deen, who reigned A D 1242 , and the gate,, 
which is of silver, attests the homage and devotion of a deceased Ameer of 
Smde The Hmdu joins iMth the Mahommedan m his veneration of fehe 

samt, and artfully insinuates " Lai ’ to be a Hmdu name, and that the Muham- 
madans have associated with the faith of their prophet, the god of an infidel 
creed ” So ivrote Lieutenant A Burnes when he visited the shrine in 1831 ^ 
Burton, I think, says somewheie that Hindus call the shrine at Sewan, 
known to the Muhammadans as Lai Shahbaz, Raja Bartari, which, no doubt 
represents Bhartrihari, the name of the prince ascetic, and brother of king Vik- 
ramaditya, who lived in the last century before the Christian era Colonel 
Tod says in his Rajasthan (I, 776) ® that Bhatriharl is reported to have lived 
for a time at Sewan on the Indus and no doubt the fame of so great a devotee 
would be wide-spread in Sindh as it was m all northern India 

Burton gives a very interesting and facetious account of his visit to the 
tomb, which is worth reproducing as it is so full of the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds such places, and gives an insight mto the every day human side of the 
saint and his mausoleum He writes “ This quadrangle, with dome and lantern, 
18 the honoured tomb of Usman-i-Merwandi, popularly called the Kalandar 
(honoris causa) Lai ShShbaz, or the Red Falcon of Merwand, his natal provmce 
He owes his curious ecclesiastical titles solely to his own exertions Havmg once 
sat for a whole year in an iron pot placed upon a broilmg fire, to mutate 
Ibrahim,^ his skm, when he issued from the place of trial, had, as might be* 
expected, exchanged the pallor of sanctity for a deep rubicund hue On another 
occasion he assumed a wmged form to rescue a brother m Allah from the stake 
upon which an mfidel king had exalted his venerable form Hence he is called 
Lai Shahbaz, a name that at once embodies the heads of his exploits, an4 
distmguishes him from his fellows, scarlet hawks being novelties in the animal 
creation Heedless of this nonsense, you will probably judge him londly w^hen 
you hear that according to history he was a quiet, harmless old gentleman 
who, very like many a Fellow of Christ Church and Trmity College, preferred, 
smgle blessedness became highly moral as he advanced in years, and died, 
leaving behind him a high reputation as a grammanan, a logician, a philologist 
and a divine There are pomfcs of difference in the comparison the Kalandar 
1 fear was ‘ Low Church,’ and probably never drank crusty old port Among 
the Hmdus he is Rajah Bhaitari 

^ Travels info BoViara, 2nrl Fd , p 49 

* .dnviafa of Baidslhnn Ho says bho ** Castle at Schwon ” was Vikrama’s 

^ Ha g's Indus Delta Country, 71n 

* Abraham, being unjustly accustd of impiety by his father, Asrnr the idol maker, was thrown by the wicked 
Nimrod into a fiery furnace, whi* h forthwith became a bed of roses So writes 'Moslem Holy Writ 
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** Tlic Alnsolcuin, one of the Sc\cn ANoiulcis of the Sindian AVorld, for 
nngnitudo as well «s nuignifiiciuo, would be a tliud-iate building in any hemi- 
ciMli/od part of India In oidci to mow the shime, we must dcjiGsit oui slippeis 
at the thre^'hohl then, jicrliaps, the jingling of a few^ lupccs in our pockets may 
induce the ‘'Urh, scowling (lowd to ojicn a read} wa} Enpas&ant remark if 

\ou ploi^e the remains oi sjilendoui on the door'i ancicntlj the\ were plates 

of masM\c sjhor with gold haks, and hinges, now wood is moie cvtensnely 
U'-ed 'JIk inteno! i** dark, ding} and iiisiiflerabl} dose, filled in equal piopor- 
(lons with animal (aloru, the fumes of lancid incense, and the hea\y smoke of 
longwukd oil-lamp*' Under the dome is the hoi} place, co\ercd with a large 
sitin pill and hung o\cr with a \ancl} of silken, \cNct, biocadc and tinsel 
arUdo" shipcd like }oiir giaiidmothor s pet jnncushion oi the little hearts which 
3 on ma\ '■ee m Jsouthern Europe The walls, dimly illumined b} a iny of light 
from door or limp, are garnidicd with \otnc offerings of e^er} description 
the dirkne^s and the dirt with whuh antiquit} lias o\cispiead them almost 
Cornell them from our c\c^ profane 

‘‘Ihe tomb ‘'Urrouiidcd b} crowding dc\otccs of all sc\cs and ages. 
Alnin people will tra\cl from IIn}darabnd, a hundred miles or so, and c\en 
from more distant jihucs, for tlic mundane and jiost-mundanc benefits secured 
In the pilgrimage Some arc sitting here sujqilicating His Paintshij) to intercede 
for them with Mlah, bribing liim witli promised dainties and rich clothes, which 
though he wants not, his successors do. That hojiclcss cripple wishes to take 

up his bed and walk, the blind beggar is determined to hn^e liis e}es opened, 

the pensne old ‘part}' with the long bcnnl is pra}ing for the nun of a 
fa\ounte cnemv, and the wrinkled middlc-agcd matron for a son and heir 
A lew grateful licarfs arc onh thanking the good roqise for past benefits, and 
man} in whom the old Adam is, I fear, \ci} strong, arc sa\ouiing in anticqia- 
tion the sweets of indulgcnzn plcnaria, license to mu nd libitum Tlie men m 
the large turbans, with stolid faces, arc the 'MuHas, or pnesis, the half-cinci 
attendants are tlic Aliijnwirs, wliosc dut} it is to sweeji the floor and linn the 
lamps, the stout nifiinn with the hha\eii lioad, heanl, c}cbrows, and mouslachios 
is a jiromising \oung mendicant, who has jast been afiiliatod to the older, 
and the two fellow > sitting at the doors in the air} costume now familiar to 
your c}e, and wrangling with c\cn one, mile or female, about the nature 
of his or her offering, arc Alurshids, or Alasters in the ni}st!( brotherliood of 
Ijcggan The latter, howc\cr, dcsjntc their dignity of free and accepted, do 
not alwa}s h.nc their own wa} Sometimes a swaggering Heloc h, oi a formidnblc- 
tonguc'd Sindi dame will piess in with no other jiresciu but a promise, and take 
place among the throng, seated, bowing and jirost rating, groaning, mumbling 
ejaculating, blessing and cursing one anotbci round the scjmlcliic Sliould we 
stav here hall an lioiir we are Mire to ^cc a kind of fight, if, at least, giabbirig 
of garments and liauling of hair deserves that honoured name, between the 
collectors of thurch-monc} and the ^c)tarles of a cheap religion, and unpaid 
worhhip"^ 


1 Sifii Jifusitfd, \oi n, m 101 


THE MIDSTREAM FORT OF BAKHAR. 

P LANTED m imdstieam, between Sakbar and Rohrl, is a chain of islandh, the 
largest of which is Bakhar, once a fortified stronghold and the head-quarters 
of a petty govemmentj and, later, of a district under Muhammadan rule, but 
now covered with dismantled and forlorn nuns, across winch the railway runs 
between the two sections of the Landsdoune bridge It is a limestone rock, 
eight hundred yards from east to west, three hundred vide, and about twenty- 
five feet high The walls of the fort, which were double, rose to a height of 
thirty or thirty-hve feet, and were strengthened with numerous bastions There 
were two gateways, one facing Rohrl and the other Sakhai It was at one 
time occupied by British troops, after which it wa® converted into a ]ail Lieu- 
tenant Alexander Bumes, who visited it in 1831 ivrote “ It has no strength 
in its works, and is formidable only from its position SIcMurdo states that 
it IS recorded m the TulifatxiA-Kndm " that this town did not exist in the time 
of the Hindu Ra], and that it got its name Bakar ('the dawn’) from Saiyid 
Muhammad JMaki, of religious memory, some years after its foundation In 

the we are told " Behkur is a good foit In ancient books it 

is called Munsoorah All the six rivers, before mentioned, pass by it in a collec- 
tive stream, and afterwards dividing into two, one goes to the south, and the 

other to the north of the fort Here is very little rain The fiuits are deli- 

cious 

It played an important part in the histor}^ of Sind, and uas a centre Irom 
vhich many a foraging expedition set out It was being constantly invested, 
taken and retaken, as the different factions fought out their quarrels m its 
vicinity, and it is often mentioned m connection with the important forts of 
Multan, Uchh, Schu5n and Thathah Surrounded by the river, it was naturally 
defended against its enemies, and, being m midstream, its garrison whenever 
hardpre^sed oi obliged to evacuate the place, were enabled to choose whichever 
side of the river suited their movements best We learn that the fort fell to 

'Abdii-i-Razaq, the Wazir of the Sultan of Ghazni, wheii he in\aded l*hnd in 

AD, 1026 One of the most noted of local governors in Smd was Sultin Muham- 
mad Kolsalta&h, governor ot Bakhar, and son of hKr Razil, who was appointed 

' Trorel* info Bokhara 2nd Ed , 266 A atory of tlie ongin of Balcliar fort is given in an article on ** Khyrpoor 
*nd Eortrcaa of Bakur ” bv Captain G E Westmacott in tbe Jovm As 8oc Bengal, IX, Part 2» p 1197 
* Joxirn If il 5 , X 225 
* Gladwin’s translation, 11, 112 
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to that post by Sbalibeg, a ad subsequently confirmed in it by the emperor Akbar 
He was the son ot a Persian father and an Afghan mother, and contmiied 
governor of Bakhar lor over fifty years Shahbeg, on one of his visits to the 
fort, divided up the ground, mside, infco buildmg sites for his chiefs and their 
families, and put the work m hand At this time, The bricks of the ancient 
fort of Alor, the old capital of Smd, as well as the matenals of the buildings 
belongmg to the Turks and Sammahs, livmg round the town of Bakhar [on the 
north bank of the river], were brought and utilised in repainng the fort walls 
and building houses m it It was at first resolved to cut and remove the 
two hills to the south of Bakhar,^ but, as the river flowed between, it was consi- 
dered a sufficient protection for the town and so the plan of blastmg the hilU 
was abandoned as unnecessary The repairs of the fort were then immediately 
taken in hand and finished m the coiuse of one year Further materials were, 
later on, carried away to Bakhar from the loot of Uchh when that fortress 
was razed to the ground by Mirza Shah Hasan It was at ^ahbeg’s orders that 
Sultan Muhammad, or Mahmud as he is sometimes called, slew the Dharejah 
chiefs one dark night, and pitched their bodies from one of the towers mto the 
river, which was thenceforth called the ^unin Bur] oi the Bloody Tower ” 

Of the nature of the fighting that often Jjook place beneath its walls the 
following story of an unsuccessful midnight escapade, which occurred in AD 
1543, will give a lively idea “ Two months after this, Baldisho Langali collected 
people of the tribes of Langah, Baloch and Nahir in a fort near Multan, on the 
bank opposite Junpur, resolved to march agamst the fort of Bakhar, as he 
was informed that Shah Hasan had gone to Tatta and all his governors and 
chiefs had assembled there under him With that object m view he put his 
troops in 50 boats and sent them ahead to fall suddenly on the island at night, 
break open the gates and take it before his arrival Accordingly these men 
landed at Bakhar about midnight on the 15th of Jamadissani, and set fire 
to the gate The garrison, though small, tried their best lo check the Langahs 
The assailants were at length repulsed and driven back to their boats Some 
were burnt in the fire they had kindled and some were drowned in the river 
and the rest fled away The next day, about noon, Bakhsho Langah came on 
beating drums, hopmg to see the fort already m the possession of his men But 
as soon as he approached, guns and muskets were fired at him from the ram- 
parts of the fort and he was obliged to go to Lohri [Rohri] where he spent 
three days and then went back to Multan, after plundering some of the villages 
m the country 

A Mr Joseph Salbanke, who journeyed from India through Persia m 1609, 
and about eight or ten years after the death of Mir Ma'sum, has wntten 
Biickar stands towards Ldlior, where we received kind entertainment of the 
Governor Sword blades are very good chaffer m this towne my-soif having 

^ Tdrilh t Ma*fumi, translated by Mallet Nadir Shab is said to have destroyea the wurKs when he invaded 

Smd 

^ So in tue TdriLh » the Tuhfatu I Kxram says to the west of Bakhar 

® Fredunbeg’s History o/ Sind, Vol II, 87 
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experience, who might have had ten pounds sterling for my sword, the blade 
being worth a noble m Fngland Close by this citie of Buclar runneth the 
Riuer of Synde, which falleth into the Ocean Pea, between the countnes of 
Gaiidel and Guzerat On the E-iuer passe Barkes of fortie and fiftie Tunnes, 
by means whereof, there is trafBque into diuerse parts of India Sucker is 
situated on an Hand [He appears to have mistaken Sakhar for Bakhar] in the 
Bluer, and consisteth most of Weauers and Diers, which seme the country 
round about At Sucker we stayed four and twenty days for a safe conuoy to 
Candaliar^ and passed to Candahar in twenty days 

Nicholas Whithington (1612) says “ Goods may be conveyed from Agra 

on camels to Buckor in tw^enty days, which is on Sinda Bluer, thence m fifteen 
days aboard the ships gjr Thomas Eoe couples the names together so, 

Buckai Sucl/ui ” which reminds one of such other names to be found in different 
parts of India as Ankai-Tankai and Bavala-Javala — ^t^vo pairs of twin forts — a 
pleasing jmgle of similar sounds 

At the time of the arrival of the emperor Humayun, Mahmud Hian built 
an outer envelopmg wall to the fort, increasing its circuit to 1875 yards, with 
four gates opposite those m the inner wall, and with 70 bastions Enclosed 
within this w^ere two gardens Nuzurgah ” and “ Goozrgah ” The fortifications 
were rebuilt and restored lor the last time by the governor Nawab ^ulam 

Sadik Hian about 1780-90, in the reign of Taimur Shah, to whom Bakhar then 

belonged To obtain bricks he broke down the tombs of Pathans which covered 
the heights ot Sakhar, and reduced them to a complete min Bakhar is one of 
the few pretty spots on the Indus in its course through Sind 

The once flourishing city of Bukur contains now [Cir 1840] only twenty- 
five houses, and exhibits a deplorable picture of desolation The British have 
•converted the governor’s palace on the east wall into a powder magazine, and the 
entire area is covered with mounds fifteen or twenty feet high of bricks, the 
debris of buildmgs and ordure that have accumulated for ages 

Under the Kalhorahs the district of Bakhar is mentioned simply as a idluka 
or petty subdivision The fort then passed into the hands of the Amirs ot 
^airpur, from w^hom it was taken over by the British government when it 
was required in connection with the building of a bridge of boats across the 
Indus at this point, resting upon the island midway 

Upon the low^er side of the island of Bakhar, and separated from it by a 
short length of the river, is the pretty little island of Sat Bela, or Sadh Bela, 
upon w hich, snugly ensconced in a thick grove of umbrageous trees, is a Hindu 
religious establishment, the various buildings connected wth *t being all more or 
less modern and gaily pamted 

Upon the upper side of Bakhar, and joined to it when the river is low, is 
the compact little island upon which, under the cool shade of some large trees 
IS the famous shrine of Zmda or Jinda Pir, also knowm as Wiwaju-ka-Than 

• Ravortj s Mihran of Sind, 40 in 

* Ra\erty’s Mthran of Stnd 405n 

*Journ a# Soe TievffaltlX Part 2 1187, Article b 3 Caxtain Westmacot 
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( ates LXXV— LXXVII) The island has been raised and protected against 
corrosion of the river by retaining walls of strong rubble masonry all around 
The great gateway to the enclosure, facing Eohrl, is a far more unposing struc- 
ture than the mean httle domed shrine itself, which occupies the centre of the 
island, and is a remarkably plain square building The shnne has two doors 
one on the south, overlaid with silver plate, embossed with figures, and 
one on the east In the west wall, opposite the latter, is a mche, m which 
behind some miscellaneous drapenes, is the gadi or seat of ^wajah ^izr, an 
ancient saint who, instead of departing from this world m the orthodox manner, 

merely changed his 
visible form for an 
invisible one, and 
contmues to reside, 
in the place ^ It 
is claimed on the 
authority of an 
inscription upon a 
slab set in the wall 
above the mche, 
that the shrme 
dates back to 
A H 341 (A D 
952) (Fig 25) 

Fio 25 Inscription m Zinda Firs shrmo General Haig 



translates the inscription thus in his Indus Delia Country 
When this sublime temple {dargah) appeared, 

Which IS surrounded by the waters of Khizn 

Khizr wrote this in pleasing verse 

Its date IS found from the Court of God 341 

The chronogram, he says, thus gi\en in the words {Dargah ‘-4ii), gives 

the date 341 


Major Raverty, who is always very positive and dogmatic m his opmions 
and a stickler for accuracy, gives the followmig as a literal translation ^ 

^ “ Khwaja Khizar, par excellence the Muhammadanizcd spint of the flood Khwaja Khizar is mixed 

up with Mchtar Ilias, the Muhammadan and onental form of the prophet Elias of the legends, to be traced in the same 
capacity in modem Russia This god, and in some oases goddess, of the flood is traceable all over India even amongst 
the alien population of Madras " {Indtan Antiquary, XXXIV, 144 ) 

** ^izr or Elias, sometimes confused with the prophet, Elias, and said to have been the Wazir of Kai Kubad, 
the ruler of I ran Zamin, is stated to ha^ o discovered and to have dranh of the fountain of the water of life, and 
consequently, will not die until the sound of the last trump at the judgment day Siwajah ^i?r, for this reason, is 
also called the Zindah or Living Pir , and it is out of this that the compiler of the* Gazetteer of Sind% when referring 
to this island, makes out the shrme to be worshipped by the Hindfls as a river god under the name of Jmda pir 
, ^wajah fOii^r is also accounted, in consequence, the patron samt of the waters or rivers, hence Muham 
roadans of Hmd are in the habit of offering him oblations of lamps and flowers, placed on little rafts, and launched 
upon the nver, particularly on Thursday evenings (the Fnday evening of the Musalmans, as the night precedes the 
day) in the fifth solai month, August It is at this time that the festival of the hefu or raft is held, when a raft is 
aunched upon the waters in honour of Miwajah Wiizr ** (Ravorty’s mthran of Stnd, 492n ) 

• But ho makes a mistake in saymg that the inscription is m a masjtd, whereas the shnne, in^which it is, is 
really a cenotaph, the maejtd, alongside, has its own inscription On the whole, the term “ shnne ” is best 
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Know, that when this fabric was raised, 

Shwr’s waters encompassed it lound about, 

This pleasing hemistich Shizr wrote — 

In the ‘ Court of God ’ the date is found 

“This, according to the abjad system, gives the date 341 H (952-63 AD), 
which IS ]ust two hundred and forty-eight years after the conquest of Sind, and 
two years previous to the death (but some say it happened in that year) of 
Abd-ul-Malik, son of Niih, seventh of the Samani rulers, who was killed through 
falling from his horse while playing the game cljaugan or Polo, when the sway 
of the ^ilafat over Sind was merely nommal, and part of it and Multan were m the 
possession of Karamitah rulers, subsequently expelled by Sul|an Mahmud of ^aznili 

In an article published in the Journal of the Bom Br R A Mr 
Eastwick expressed his opinion that this inscription commemorated a great 
change m the course of the river from the Alor to the Eohri side, and translated 
the first two lines thus 

"When this Court ivas raised, be it knoivn, 

That the waters of surrounded it 

These gentlemen, no doubt, translated the inscription from the ongmal Mr. 
Yazdani, the of&cer m charge of the Archaeological Survey of H B, Highness the 

Ni/Sm’s dominions, to whom a paper estampage was submitted, gives the fol- 

lowing as its translation 

When this sublime shrine was built 
Which has the spring of Kh izr m its precincts 
wrote m good style 

The chronogram (of the erection of the building) — “ Sublime Court ” And 
he appends the following note “ The inscription is m Persian verse, the 
metre being Hazaj The name of the poet who composed the lines occurs at the 
beginning of line 2 , the stone is damaged there and the letters are not distinct ® 
The chronogram DargdJi gives the year 341 AH (AD 962), which 

may be the date of the death of the saint The inscription, however, seems to 
have been set up much later because the Nastd'Uq characters, and the style 
of composing chionogiams in Persian verse were not in vogue m India in the 

fourth century of the Hi]ra ” Mr Yazdani was, at first, inclined to take the 

chronogram as Az Dargah-i-^Ah giving the year 349, but on further examination of 
the stampage he dropped the Az/^ which brings the date to 341, as shown in the 
figures on the stone The upper loop of the figure t* does not show on the impres- 
sion, but its fiactured surface is clear upon the stone, as well as the other figures 
But the eight years difference in the date is of little moment, what is of 
more importance is the correct lendemig of the rest of the inscription, and 
the connection it has, if any, with the river In commenting upon Air 
Eastwick’s translation, Mr Yazdani further remarlcs ‘'In his reading of the 
inscription Mr Eastwick has upset the order of the hemistichs, and has made 

^ MiJtran of Stnd, 492q Mi Eastwick gives anotlier legend respecting the island of fdiivajah ^izr or 
kH Than iJ B B R A S 1, 204} 

*Yol I.p 203(1S43) 

• It IS rather the stampage \rliich is defective, owing to the way the stone is huilt in 
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tbe liR&t Lemistioh of hue 2 as the second hemistich of hne 1 and vice vcyc& 
Besides, the ^ of m the first hen\istich of hue 1, and ^ between 
and jl in the second hemistich in line 2 are superfluous and do not 
exist m the inscription Mr Eastwick’s reading of the first word of line 2 as 
appears to be conjectural because the inscnption m its present conditions 
is damaged there The reading also makes the Ime lose its metre 

Eastwick says, that just by the place where Qibborn’s house stood, the 
river is exceedingly deep, and a whnlpool is formed by the opposition which the 
remains of an ancient building makes to the headlong waters 'When the river 
IS low this building can be distinctly seen, and is another proof, and one far 
more irrefutable than bhe inscription of ghwajah ffliizr, that the stream migrated 
hither fiom Alor Out of all this jumble of facts and fancies it is almost 
hopeless to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion The Delphian obscurity of the 
inscription will remain a puzzle for all time, I fear 

It IS doubtful whether the mscnption slab is in its onginal position It 
most certainly does not belong to the present building, or, rather, the present 
building was never erected so far back as the mscnption would lead us to sup- 
pose That it is intended to give that false idea is evident from the story that 
the did not die but is still living though invisible It could not, therefore, 
record the date of bis death The shrtne is a mean little stmctiire of compara- 
tivel}’ recent date, and the slab has been inserted in a very clumsy fashion 
Flanking the niche are Wo common mirrors let into the ivall The domical 
celling, within, is painted, but it has been much blackened by the smoke of 
an oil lamj) which is kept burning at night to keep the fir company The 
two leaves of the front or south door are overlaid with thin silver plate, irorked 
o\cr with some coarsely executed refoimb ornament m which a tiger, in relief, 
adorns the tivo central panels (Plate LXXVII) 

At a little distance to the scutli-west of this shrine is an old ruined brick 
masjid, decorated with enamelled tiles, and containing an inscribed slab which, 
as it agam refers to spring, I give m full as translated by Mr Yazdani 

The great £]iaa> Sa'Id Sian, who in the world 
Is the ocean of munificence and the cloud of generoaity , 

One of the attendants of his court, 

Who IS a loyal servant, of laudable qualities. 

Built this ambergns-scented mosque 

Which IS auspicious like the Ka'ba 

The purity of its water and air, waiving ceremony, 

Has made it a garden of the gardens of Irani (Paradise) 

The pen of Providence with the water of Kti^r’s spring (the fountain of immortality) 

Wrote — 'Rauza — as the chronogram of the erection of the building 
The chronogram, he says, gives the year A H 1011 (A D 1602) He says the m- 
scnption IS in Peisian verse, the metre being Ramal The style of writing is NastdHzq 

^SceSfr Eastwiok's article on Allore and Robri in the «/oHrn Bom Jir Jti A S Vol«l,pp#203 4. 
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of a very fine type Anotlier translation reads the name of the builder as KhSn 
Sayyid ‘Ali Hian, since it is written Mian ^Ali Sayyid Hian in the inscription, 
but Mr Yazdam transcribes it '‘‘Ali”, meaning “great” or “ noble This 
mosque, therefore, was built about the time Mir Ma'sum was building in Sakhar 
The other buildings on the island are poor modem structures of no interest, 
but the great gateway of bnckwork, facmg the south, decorated wath tiles, is 
rather imposing The tile work is, however, tor the most part, poor late work, 
the best being that immediately around the doorway on the outside, which 
is of the same style as that on the old rumed masjid near the tomb of UBr 
*AbdU'-l-Baqi Puiani at Sakhar, and w^hich is probably of about the same date 
as the tomb, namely AH 1019 The later-lookmg tile work is very similar to 
that on the Alamgir mosque at Alor, of about a hundred years later A thorough 
examination of the island, its retammg walls and buildings, failed to reveal any 
vestige of anything older There used to be a great annual fan on the island, 
attended by both hlusalmans and Hindus, but the two communities having 
quarrelled, it has fallen ofi considerably The latter betook themselves to the 
Sakhar shore, where they estabbshed another " Jind Pir ” of their own, though 
not, m this case, as a Muhammadan saint but as a river god 

The old story of a maid and a powerful but unwelcome admirer is told 
in connection with this shrme A merchant, “ by name Shah Husam [Saifu-1- 
Muluk, according to Raverty], was, with his daughter [handmaid, Bad^u-l-Jamal 
Baverty], travellmg do^vn the Indus by boat on his way to Makka On his 
arrival at the city of Aror, Dalu Rai [Dilu Ra’e Raverty[| the Hindu kmg 
of that country,^ who had heard of the great beauty of Shah Husam’s daughter 
demanded her in marriage, but was met with a refusal on the plea that it was 
impossible for a daughter of the Prophet to wed mth a Hmdu Not content 
with this reply, the king determmed to carry her off by force, but on the girl 
offering up prayers to Khw a]§> ^izr, she was answered by the samt, who directed 
the father to unloose the boat As soon as this was done the course of the 

Indus changed, and the stream began to flow towards Rohri, whither also the 

boat was carried in safety In gratitude for this miraculous deliverance, Shah 
Husam resolved to erect a shrine in honour of the saint who had thus befriended 
them , and, in answer to his prayer, he was directed to carry out his purpose 
on a small island a little to the north of Bakhar, and here the father built a 
mosque and tomb, which m after years was enlarged by wealthy votanes, who 
are said to have covered the door of the ongmal tomb with sheets of silver 
This story probably induced Mr Eastwick to think that the mscnption m the 

shnne referred to the change m the river’s course m AH 341 

What is evidently the same story is thus told m the Tufatu-l-Kiidin It 
was also m the reign of one of these Sumrah prmces that Dalurai, a descendant 
of the Hmdu kmg of the same name, who was the founder of Dalur or Alor, 
imitated the ruling Sumrah prmces of his own time m immoral behaviour by 

^ This oconrred after the death of Muhammad Qasim, and before the rule of the Sumpahs, when parts of 6md 
had thrown oS the Arab yoke and were for a tune once more under Hmdh rule 

* Smd Gazetteer, p 681 A full account of this is given in Raverty's Mihran of 8%nd 482, et Btq 
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attemptiug to seize Eadlul Jamal the beloved wife of Saifu’l Muluk, a prmcely 
merchant travellmg through his city and brought down the wrath of God that 
reduced the ancient towns of Alor and Bhanbra (or Brahmanabad) to rums 
If these aie two versions of the same story, Dalu Rai, bemg a Sumrah prmce, 
01 even living m the time of a Sumrah prince, could hardly be placed m AH 
341 If the story were true, and the diversion were caused by the merchant and 
his sympathisers placmg some obstruction m the bed of the river, Raverty thmks 
it was not an impossible or difficult task to accomplish, owing to the loose soft 
soil of that part of the country north-west of Alor Burton says ^ “ The 
pro^mce is a slopmg surface of silt and sand, through which the Indus cuts its 
varymg way mth a facility that passes descnption The erection of even a 
few feet of bnclcwork built up in the bed of the Indus as it still flows, might 
di\ert the stream into another channel, cause the decline and downfall of a 
metropobs and twenty towns,” etc "Whenever it was that this diversion took 
place, Raverty thinlvs that, m the first mstance, it cut its way down into Sind 
some distance to the west of Sakhar, and, subsequently, veering more towards 
the east, forced its way between the positions afterwards occupied by Rohri 
and Bakhar fort Finally it cut a loop around the north of Bakhar fort con- 
verting that place into an island ® So, if the inscription refers to the movements 
of the river at all, there are three different changes, at different periods, to 
connect it with Some portion of the mam rivei, after its diversion to the west, 
contmued to flow, at the times of inundation, through the old bed of the Hakrah 
which was after\\ards known as the Hara 

Lieutenant Alexander Bumes, speaking of the “ pulla ” fish, for which the 
Indus is celebrated, says they never go higher than the fortress of Bakhar 
** The natives superstitiously believe the fish to proceed there on account of 
Khaju ^izr, a samt of celebrily, who is mterred at that town, fiom whence 
they are said to return inthout ever turning their tails on the sanctified spot, — 
an assertion which the muddy colour of the Indus will piovent bemg con- 
tradicted 

^ Frcdanbcg's HxBlory of Smdf H, 37 

> 8\nd and the Racta, cto 1, 202a 

9 Mihrdn of 8vx8t 487 0 

* TrnteZs into BoJJiaraj 2nd Td , 1835 p 34 


SAKHAR 

B etween Sakhar and Roliri, m the north of Sind, the ever restless lodus 
seems to have found a fairly stable bed as it flows betw^een the rocks w'hich 
hem it in As already pointed out, it was not ahvays so , for, if we believe 
the traditions of the country and study the traces of the old waterways, it would 
appear that, not so long ago, as the Slihran of Smd, it turned south before it 
reached Rohri, or, rather, the position Eohri afterwards occupied, and flow'ed 
past the old wralls of Alor, the old Hindu capital, into the alluvial plains be)"ond, 
where its vaganes may be followed by its old dried-up beds and the nuns of 
towns and villages m its course Between the tw^o towms, a fine cantilever 
railway bridge now*' spans its swiftly flowing ivaters Along the nver face on 
the Sakhar, or north side, runs an embankment and esplanade, nearly two miles 
m length, which always presents a very busy spectacle on account of the number 
of river craft loading and unloading along its bank It is m strong contrast \xith 
the deserted looking bank opposite, which skirts the sleepy little town of Rohr! 

Raverty tells us that such a place as Saldiar is not mentioned m histoi^ 
down to the time of the Sayyid, 5Iir Ma'sum, styled Bakhari because he was 
a native of the Bakhar district ^ It is not mentioned m the A'tn-t-Alhart, 
although Bakhar, Rohri and Aror are He flunks Sakhar was ongmally Bakhar 
befoie the latter town had been separated from the fort by the river He has 
no idea of what the name Sakhar means, but Elliot ventures the meaning 
“ embankment,” and says it is better known to the inhabitants as Chipri-bandar 
In my account of Bakhar I have suggested that the names Sakhar-Bakhar are 
simply a catching repetition of sound, which is often found in the names of two 
equally important places in close proximity to, or over against one another 
The Hindu is very fond of this, and often carries it into his ordinary talk 
as well, such as latcha batcha, ** young child ** 

The remains at Sakhar are neither many nor of much importance architecturally, 
but they have an interest of their o\m (Plates LXXVIII — ^LXXXII) The 
most conspicuous feature m the landscape is the tall imiidr of Mir Jla^sQm 
which, com]>aied with the elegant one at Daulatabad, those at Ahmadabad, or 
tho gmnder one at Delhi, is but a poor specimen of its kind Its dropsical 
proportions, and uncertain undulating outline suggest putty or dough as the 
material of its construction rather than brick and mortar Its lantern top. 


* JUihran of litndi 492 
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surrounded uith an iron cage, makes it look more like an antiquated light- 
liottse perambulating through the country Like the gnlle around the top of 
the Jlonument, this barred grating has been added by a solicitous municipality 
to mduce people to go back by the way they came — the more convenient 
spiral staircase uhich winds douni the centre of the mmdr — than to try short 
cuts from the top It rises to a height of about a hundred feet, is eighty-four 
feet in circumference at the base, and is somewhat out of the perpendicular* 

It IS said to have been commenced by Mir Ma'sum in AH* 1003 (AD 1594), 

and finished by his son, Mir Buzurg Mannar in AH 1027 (AD 1618) Over 

the door is an inscnption which gives the date A H 1003 (A D 1694) The 

inscription reads 

“ This mmaret wns built in the time o! the emperor 
Jaln]u<d*Dia Muhammad Akbar Badahahi (ihazT 
Muhammad Ma'sum, who is the full moon of the high heaven, 

Who IS (still) famous m the world for his good name, 

Erected this lofty minaret, on account whereof 

The blue hea\ cn raised its head (or, It raised its head to the blue heaven) 

From the ^Vrash,* the angels snid about the date of its erection 
* That it IS a famous Jahan Numa ovcrlookmg the whole world 
Mir Ma‘^ilm, who is highl} dignified, 

Whose devotions are more holy than the law itself, 

Built this mmaret m order that the people may say 

That It IS in memory of the former ones (or, it is vcniy a monument for future generations 
Yazdani] 

The old heaven said in response to its date, ‘ that it is a leg (or, support) of the great Arash 
The composer of these \ crscs is Sa} } id Mir Buzurg bin 
Mir Muhammad Ma'^Om 

Burton, describing the Mm from the top of this minaret says “Particularly 
attiactive is the view when seen at the morning houi Tlie bun slowly tops 
* Fort Victoria on the Indus,’ the new^ and all unlcnown name for Bakar, and 
washes with crimson the opposite part of the brown stream, tlic airy depths 
sparkle with blue, light mists cling to the wooded lowlands, giving a charm 
of indistinctness to the distant prospect, and the foreground is fawny as the 
Arabian desert The first smile lights up tlic little archipelago of islets and 
holms, crowTicd wuth forts and nuns, and lends of gloiy” not their owm to the 
mausoleum of Adam Shah Kalhora , to the various idgahs which crowm the 
heights, and the adobe-built dead-walls of BohrT, based upon its plateau of shiii- 
mg-white nummuhtic limestone Tlic general contrast botw^'cen the features 
that stand out in the honrontal beams, and those about wdnch the ]ntrple 
shades of dawm still linger, is as striking as any modern lovei of landscape can desire 


* The math heaven wherein is the throne of God 

* Or, according to Mr Yaxdon*, ** Numfi’a tniwar overlooks the Uiu verse** These words indicate the dato 
A.H 1003 (AD mi) 

* *Xhese nlsc indicate the dale A H 100^ 

* Stnd JUiiSited 
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Under the shadow of the mlndr rest the remains of Mir Muhammad Ma'sdm 
Shah, his father, and other members of his family, the Ma^sumi Sayyids (Plate 
LXXIX) Over the graves aie open canopies supported upon square, flat and 
octagonal stone pillars whose shafts are covered with Persian writing in relief 
and othei ornamental tracery Mir Ma'sum’s grave is dated AH 1014 (AD, 
160S-6), and that of Mir Safa'i, his father, which has several inscriptions, bears 
the date A H 991 (A D 1583) These buildings are in no way remarkable for 
their architectural features 

The mscnption on the tomb of Mir Ma‘sum runs as follows — 

Mir Ma'sum who is the moon of the noble constellation. 

Is the sun of the Muhammadan law and rehgion, and the gloiy of the universe 
He went to paradise on Friday, the sixth of Zi‘l TIijj 
By order of God, uho is the most glonous 
1 consulted my mind regarding the year of his death, 

It said that ‘ ho Mas a famous master on the region of speech ’ ^ [ poetry ] 

[ Or, Kami wns the lord of the kingdom of letters Yazdani ] 

This chronogram gives the date of his dea‘h, AH 1014 (AD 1605). 

On the tomb of Sayj^id Safa'i is the following inscription 

Saj yid Safari is the moon of the Quraish tribe 
Heaven hoisted the flag of his bght 
He suddenly left this world and went to the other 
NamI (name of a poet), m regard to the date of his death, 

Said ‘ May his tomb be filled with lights ' 

Between Mir Ma‘sflm*s grave and the base of the minaret is a domed 
octagonal building, apparently intended as a rest-house, which was built m A H 
1004 (Plate LXXVIII) It has four arched entrances, those on the east and 
west havmg a cut-stone ornamental balconied ivmdow above each of them It 
IS built of brick and is decorated with coloured tiles About fourteen feet from 
the floor, mside, is a gallery running round the walls, above which is an mscrip- 
tion consistmg of extracts from the Quran wuth a verse contammg the date in 
a chronogram There are also others over the small balconies The verse reads 

This edifice is bo magnificent and famous that 
Its dignity has mduced the heaven to become liberal 
As it has been the abode of liberahty, 

Its date IS indicated by the expression Abode of hberaUty * 

hlir Ma^sum, who was born at Bakhar, and who assumed the poetical title 
of ‘'Nami,” the son of Safai Husaini, was the writer of the history of Smd 
called after him the TdrlJJi which he compiled about AH 1009 (AD 

1600) He wrote it for the instruction and improvement of his son, Mir Buzurg, 
m order that " by reading it he might learn what good men of old did , that 
he might discrimuiate between right and wrong , between that which is useful 
and the reverse, and might learn to follow the paths of virtuous men ”2 His 
grandfather Sayyid Mir ICalan, took part m brinum? about a reconoilintion 

> These ^otds give tUo date A H 991 (AJ> 1583) 

‘ CUiot’s Bxstory of Indxa, X, 213 
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between the rival claimants for Sebvan when that fort was handed over to 
Mirza ‘Isa ^an, and Mir Ma'shm, himself, took part in a later attack upon the 

same fort m the time of Sfirza Jrini Beg On the occasion of a visit wrhicli he 

made to the emperor Alibar, m AH 999, the latter granted him the parganahs 

of Darbelah, Kukri and Chiindiko in jagir He is credited w-ith having possessed 

the philosopher’s stone, which he tlirew mto the river to avoid gmng it to the 
emperor who had cast envious eyes upon it “Mir Ma'stim founded many bmld- 
mgs, both here and at EOrhi, mdeed, the foundmg of masjids and rehgious 
biiildmgs may be said to have been lus hobby , and, moreover, ‘ he ornamented 
them with his owm designs m stone , for, m makmg chronograms and cutting 
mscnptions, he had no equal, and also m the elegance of his letters When 
he accompanied the embassy to Persia, at every prominent stage, all the way 
from Hind to Tabriz and Isfahan, he recorded the fact on the masjidi and other 
buildings The inscriptions over the gateway of the fort of Agra are lus work, 
and also those of the Ja»n‘ Masjtd of Fath-pur, and other places ’ 

Approachmg Sakhar by rail from the west, the lull, crowned w’lth Adam 
fall’s tomb, IS passed on the right, but the buildings which surmount it look 
much better from a distance than at close quarters, being plain unmterestmg 
structures havmg no architectural pretensions The plain plastered extenors ore 
leheved by a few solitarj' bonds of coloured tiles of very inferior make and 
coloiitmg Upon some of these is used a dirty biownish purple which is not 
found at Thathah, Haidarabud or ^ludabud , it is muddy lookmg and uneven, 
and the general colourmg of the tiles is coarse, the patterns being large and 
clumsily drawn 

Adam ^ah was an eaily KalhSrah saint and frcebootci who, about the 
middle of the sixteenth centurj’, dunng one of his incursions into north-w'esteru 
Smd, was taken prisoner to Multan where he was put to death His bod} was 
brought back by one of lus followers, Agha Shah Muliammad, Kotwril of Multan, 
and was interred on the top of the lull at Sakhar Another accoimt says he 
w’ent of his own account to Multan to pay a nsit to Lai Isan, a celebrated 
saint, w'here a large number of disciples joined him, thus exciting the jealousy 
of the ruler of Multan wdio had him killed He thus became a ^ahid or martyr, 
and became entitled to be remembered as a jnr or saint He had been granted 
the zammdarl of Chandukah by the imperial goiernment, through the instru- 
mentality of Nawdb l^an [ftanan who had come to Sakhar to pay lus respects 
to the Mian and obtam lus blessing Two other graves on the hill are those of 
Jam Firuz, the Talpur faqir, who died in AD 1800, and Masti, son of Zinda, 
faqir of the tribe of Joyah, wdio died m A D 1658 

Upon the plam, to the south-west of the Collector’s house, is a small group 
of rums, the prmcipal buildmg of which is the tomb of Mir *Abdu-l-Baqi Puraui, 
an inscription upon it runs ns follows 

Mir ‘Abdu-I-Baqi Paranl, the Qatb, who was the oJiiof (Lit model or pattern) of the do- 
eoeudonts of the Prophet, the cream of the chosen people of God Sljai^ Qozi ghah 


* Baverty’e UihrSn of Bind, 403n See also the J'ln i Albart (Blockmann), Vol I, p 614. 
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Muhammad composed tlie chxonogiam of his death , ‘Alas 1 Mir ‘ Abdu-l-Baqi Pfiranl gave 
his hfe ’ 3id of the month of Ramazan, night of Saturday, A H 1019 (A D 1610) 

Close beside it on the west, the intervening space being crowded with graves, 
are the walls of two ruined buildings, probably both mosques, upon which still 
remain large areas of coloured tile work in designs and combmations of tmts 
very different m their treatment to what is found m other parts of Smd {Plates 
LXXX and LXXXl) Wliat makes this difference is the free use of plain un- 
glazed brick or terra-cotta surfaces, alternatuig with the coloured tile work, and 
this produces a soft subdued tone to the whole which is distinctly pleasing 
These turned remains were in such a dilapidated condition when the drawings 
were made, which are reproduced m my volume on the Smd Tiles, that it is 
likely very little now remains at the tune of ivntmg this, many years later 

Near the river, and just below the reservoir on the hill above, is an en- 
closure in which are two small buildmgs, one an octagonal domed structure, 

and the other, before it, a mosque These have been converted mto residences 
by the insertion of glazed windows and doors, but they were ongmally bmlt, 
as we are told by the inscnptions upon them, by Mir Ma'sum as a rest-house 
and place of prayer for the Muhammadans Lest the rest-house should be 

appropriated by any one as a convenient mausoleum, he invokes, in an inscnp- 
tion upon it, the curse of God’s wrath upon him who should bury a body withm 
it Its general plan and design would have tempted many a Muhammadan 

to have so used it had it not been for the curse It is dated AH 1007 (AD 

1598) The mas'iid has an mscnption dated A H 1006, and refers to a pleasure 

house and the garden of Iram Possibly these buildmgs were erected withm a 
garden set apart for pleasure and recreation 

In old Sakhar, which is to the east of the new town, is the tomb of Shgh 
Khairu-d-din, whose bright blue enamelled dome, surmounted by a lantern, stands 
out conspicuously from the mass of buildmgs by which it is surrounded Its 
gaily decorated fa 9 ade and dome are the work of Smdhi tile-makeis of some 
forty years ago, and its scheme of colour is after that on the Talpirr tombs 

at Haidarabad The settmg of the tiles is, however, badly managed, when com- 
pared with that on the latter buildmgs, the joints being more obtrusive and the 
lin^s of Ihe design are not always kept straight and true ^ah Hiaini-d-diii is 

said to have been born at Baghdad m AH 898, and to have died at Sakhar 

m A H 1027 (AD 1492-1618), which is very improbable He spent his vouth 
in religious studies at Baghdad, visited Makka and Medina, and then journeyed 
through Arabia and India, settlmer down eventually at Sakhar as a religious 
teacher His tomb was built between AH 1165 and 1174 (Plate LXXXIl) 

Sakbar appears to have had many other old buildmgs, the rums of which 
have been cleared away for municipal and other improvements Eragmenfcs of 
s mie stili remain perched upon the rocks around, where they are fast crumbling 
ax\ay 



ROHRL 

R OHBI, or Lohri,^ stands upon elevated ground on the opposite, or south 
side, of the river from Sakhar Unlike busy Sakhar, it has a sleepy old world 
arc about it, there being little or no external trade to speak of The river 
craft ghde past it with the current to unload at Sakhar on the other side Its 
streets are narrow and tortuous, and its houses are closely packed upon its 
hilly site It has no rivet face like that of its neighbour, except its rumed walls 
and bastions, and a few narrow passages leadmg down steep declivities or stairs, 
between the tall houses on either side, some of which overhang the river, to 
a few dirty gMts where the washing of skins and clothes is the only visible 
sign of occupation To the south and south-west are several rocky hills upon 
which are outlying parts of the town, old tombs, offices, and the railway station, 
but many of them are bemg slowly levelled by contractors iii search of ballast, 
for the line With the thick groves of palms along the river, below the toivn, 
these rugged hills, surmounted with old ruins, and backed by the river and 
bridge, present a very pleasmg and picturesque aspect 

It IS an old place, and signs of its antiquity are foimd m and around the 
town The Sind Gazetteer states that it was founded in AH 698 (AD 1298) 
by Sayyid Ruknu-d-din, but w'ho this person was is not veiy clear® Captain 
Westniaoott ivrites “ He [SultSn Mahmud of Bakhar] died in 980 ® while Meer 
Eesa of the Tiirldianee tribe from Thutta was besieging the fort In the same 
year Sadood-deen, Son of Meran, of the lineage of Mcohummud Mukaee Kuguiee, 
was chief of the Suyuds of Bukur, amounting to seventeen hundred famihes 
They had suffered great inconvenience and pnvations durmg the siege, and 

^ Burton Bohn, Yrhich the people eiiii call Lohn, is denved from the name of some fisherman , we find 

the word m other parts of Smd, notably in Ibn Batuta^s * Lahan ’ (A 3) 1383), and m Captam Hamilton's 'Larnbun 
dar * aftenNords called * Iiowry Bundar ’ According to the oldest authonties, its ancient name was Loharkot.'* 
(Sind Itevtstied ) 

Reverfy thinks Bohn, or as ho spells it “ RQfhi,” to be derived from the Sanskrit iS5r> rfidhi rough, stifi, ragged, 
nard, etc , but why ho should think the llfuhammadans uould resort to a San^nt root he does not say He does 
not agree with Cunmngham’s denvation, and points out that it is not wnttenBon, as his derivation would require, 
but Bfihn 

* There was a Ruknu d dm, son of ^aiyh Sadru d dm and grandson of the celebrated MultSn saint 
Sha>liBahouddm,whowasinMultanin AH 696 (AD 1296), and who, in A H 728 (A.B 1327), successfully 
interceded for the lives of the people of Multan Then there wasHralik Buknu d din, who, durmg the reign of the 
emperor^Firuz Shah, in A H 752 (A H IS61), was, at Bakhar, appouxted agent or lieutenant for Smd with the title 
of Ikhlas KhSn 

* Feedunbeg says 982 (A.D 1574) 
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determined with the consent of their superior to abandon the fort They accord- 
ingly settled on the east bank of the river on the Lohuree hills, a little to 

the south of Bukur, and founded the city called, after the hills, Lohree, im- 
properly Eoree < 

Upon one of the hills, whose base is washed by the river, is a levelled plat- 
form or terrace upon which is a great number of graves, most of them havmg 
carved gravestones after the fashion of those on the Makli hill at Thathah, 
with cham ornament around panels of ornamental extracts from the Quran 
(Plates LXX XIII — LXXXV) The whole top, between the graves, has been 
paved, and a iflight of steps leads up to it on the south side Some of the tomb- 
stones have been placed upon high platforms or plmths, upon each of the four 
corners of some of which rises a little stumpy ill-shaped 9 m 92 dr, which, from a 
distance, looks like a conical chimney-pot Both they and the platforms are 
covered with enamelled tiles Upon a high platform, at the extreme end, is a 
tombstone, m no way differing m style from many others dated from AH 
1018, which hir Eastwiok says is dated in its chronogram m AH 384^ (AD. 

994) But he seems to have used only half the chronogram in his computation 

The inscription, as translated by hir Yazdani, runs as follows — 

The Mir of noble descent, Ma'du-d-din, 

Who was expert and unequalled in every art, 

His heart became sick of this world, 

(And) he made Paradise his abode 
When I asked my heart the date of his demise, it said 
The pious Mir entered Paradise ” 

The chronogram is thus contained in the words Jo yu dA 

Bastwick calculated it from onwards He transcnbes the second word in 
this Ime as yd} whereas Mr Yazdani makes it yj , which would make the 
date 1070 Mr Bastwick thus considers that this date helps to support the 
island mscription of 341 as the date of the diversion of the river, when “the 
population of AUoie began to migrate to Eohn, and among them probably 
came the family of Seyuds, on the tomb of one of whom appears a date only 
fifty years subsequent to that of the Masjid of Khwaja Khizr’’ The earliest 
dated inscription on the terrace is dated in AH 1018 (AD 1609) and they 
run on to 1070 (AD 1669), when there is a gap until AH 1306 (AD 1888) 
The grave dated 1018 seems to be the most important one, as it, alone, is 
honoured with a lamp and lamp-post, which stands before it It is the restmg 
place of Mir Abu-1-Qasim There is another Abu-1-Qasim, buried on the hill, 
with the date AH 1045 (AD 1635) 

In order to form the general flat surface on the top of the hill, which is 
steeply scarped all around, retainmg walls have been built round the edge, 
and the mtervenmg depressions have been filled up with masonry Tu the 
masonry, upon the south side, is a suite of shallow rooms, connected together by 
a long passage partly cut from the rock, which is occupied by the 9 nu]dw(irSf 

^ Jovrnal As, Soc* Bengal, IX« Fart 2, 1202 

^ This slionld he ^86, for he has, by mistahe, calculated ^ as 7 instead of 8 
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or caretaker^, and tlioir fainilic'? The e\tcuor of the walls has been decorated 
with euamelled tiles Those chamber', are '.aid to ha\e been occupied, at one 
time, by t>e\en Mrgm sister'. — hence the name “ Sathhuin ” winch has been 
guen to the place — ^who had shut thcmschcs up here for life luidcr a vow uc\cr 
to look upon the face of a man .Since fhon only light and air were obtained 
through partly stulTcd-«p little windows, beneath which man roamed at will, 
it is more than doubtful whether the} were able to keep to then undertaking 
The rooms, when I saw them — ^thc women, for the time, being shut up in one 
of them, with a door not witliout a few useful clunks— are small dirt} jilaces 
with an ugly and untidy mud anncAc From certain points the bill is very 

picturesque, and forms a favourite subject foi amateur skctcliers TJic place is, 
I bcheic more coircctlj known ns tlic Than Qflsiin Shall, oi place of interment 
of Mir Qasim Shrdi S.ibzwaris 

.Scattered about m the town arc ‘■c%cial old mayids, more or less decorated 
wnth coloured tiles but none of any special merit or iiitcicst Among them 
are the tomb of Sa\\id Sultfin Faqlr, iic.ir the rnilwaj station, dated A II 
1116 the Qrinrm '\Insjid built b} ^lulinminad ‘Umar in All 1111, the Jfinn* 
Ma-ijid, a boas'} massue brick biuldmg with three domes and co\crcd with 

coloured tilcN built b} a military ofliccr, Path Khln m A If 092, during the 

reign of Akbar, the Din Panrih Jf.i&jid, built in All 1090, during Alamgir’s 

reign, bv Khwajali Mulmmnind llusain , another Qlnln llasjid, near the cud 
of the Lan-sdownc bridge, built during Alamgit’s lime b} Vmmu-d-din Husain m 
All 1062, as guen m a chronogram, a niayal Imilt h\ .Shaikh Muhammad m 
All 1110, during Aiir.ingzib'h lime, the "Tilffdh on the hill to the south-west 
of the town, built b} Mir Ma'srini, son of .Si}} id Sifiil m A II 1002, and rcLcntly 
enlarged, lOiwajnb Srilih s mo-que, built in A If 1122, and the MTir oi M'rd 
Mubilrak 

The War Mubarak wa" erected about A 11 012 (V D I.Ko) b} Mir Muliam- 
mad as a shrine foi a hair of the Projilict, whieh is said to hn\c been bi ought 
to TlOliri b} one Makdfim ‘AMfi-l BaqI of .Stlmbul Oiuc a }c.ir the iclic 
18 exposed to Mcw to the Faithful* "The hair, to which miraculous properties 
arc ascribed b} the faitliftil, is in nmher, whiih ng.im is ciulosed m a gold 
case set with rubies and ciiiornlds, flu gift of Mir Ah Murad of Khairjuu The 
precious relic is exposed to mow m the month of March of c.uh }car,® when the 
httir 13 made b} some nicchamcal process to rue and fall, u fact whuh the 
dcxotccs arc led to belies e jirotccds from supcniaturai ngcni'} '* The building, 
about twenty-fuc feet i-quare, is m no wii} icninrkablc, except, perhaps, for 
its insignificant appearance 

Burton, m his .S'liid Jirvistied, thus dc-cribes a xisit ho paid to the shrine* 
“A rupee being well spent, we repair to the .Shnne of the Holy llair, which is 

* that the tehc# M original!) c<l b) Umm Sftbnn, n n» in the of a widow 

wtto, thougii mtendm? it for liokhars, con*#*nteil lo dt point it at UChrt ( Burton \ 

* Aa the Muhammadan > ear In not of tht rime length na the ('hriatiau ) i ar, but is alwft) a mU onetng on tbo 
latter, thia annua) c#*rcmony muat lio a moveaUi* kail with regard to Dio latter, and oanuot alw n% n occur itt 
MarckU C 

^ Smd Gazetteer, 6$0 
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committed to the green robed Pir-Bakhsh Abdel-Sattar Opposite the little room 
sit, m awe-btruck reverence, a dozen Burka wearers, with latticed faces, and 
long dirty-white robes hiding then charms from head to heel The same cere- 
mony of peeling off some fourteen cloths, and at last we reach an etui, shaped 
somewhat like a short Persian inkstand , gold studded with rubies and emeralds, 
the gift of the Bahawalpur chief, as well as the silver-legged cot which supports 
it Inside a leaf-shaped cover, also of gold, conceals the tube, formed like the 
segment of a small candle, and studded with fourteen rows of rubies fiom its 
top projects the Holy Hair The appearance of this “ War Mubarak ” is greeted 
with a murmur of profoundest reverence, especially by the women to our 
Western eyes, it is mightily like a light-coloured bristle When I first saw it, 
Sir, the colour was certamly darker and the length was greater , a sceptic sug- 
gested that the change is due to the msolvency and general rum of the no longer 
* Sublime Porte,’ and of the anythmg but " Grand Turk ’ We Imow that the 
beard of the apostle of Allah was black, and we have, 1 have told you, a 
distmct tradition concemmg its maximum length , we pay the fee and we go our 
ways ” 

Outside the town to the south-west, and just below the railway station, are 
the rums of a very large mosque and enclosed courtyard, with a quantity of 
old tile work adhermg to the buildmg, but the rum is too far advanced to make 
it worthy of any special care 

Mr Joseph Salbauke, about 1609, wrote “ Reuree is a town consisting of 
husbandmen and painfull people, who deal also in merchandize, as cotton cloth, 
mdico, and other commodities, and are a peaceable people to deal Avithall”^ 


^ Raverty’s Mihr&n of Stnd, 491n 



LAR^ANA. 

L AEKHANA, or L§.r]&anah, to the west of the Indus, is about forty-two miles 
m a straight Ime west by south of Sakhar, upon the Noxth-Westem Railway 
line It IS now the head-quarters of a district In a garden, on the north 
bank of the 6h§lr canal, is the tomb of ^ah Baharo, or Baharah, who held a military 
command under Nhr Muhammad KalhSiah, and who died m A H 1148 (A D 1735-6). 
He IS credited with havmg excavated several canals and built some forts The 
tomb IS not of much account except that it has a well-carved wooden door and 
an ornamental lantern which surmounts the dome The lantern is a very imusual 
but pleasant feature, which improves the appearance of these rather heavy-lookmg 
segmental domes (Plate I, Frontispiece) It is only found, and that in a few 
cases only, m this part of Smd Other msiances of it are the three Thahun 
tombs on the Drakan-Rotadero road and the tomb of Hur Muhammad IfljSn 
near Moro Bemg octagonal in shape and overlaid with coloured enamelled tiles, 
it has much the appearance of a Japanese lantern The great door is a veiy 
good specnnen of wood cannng It is, as usual, m two leaves, each divided 
by nbs into ten panels, each panel bemg filled \nth raised floral patterns 
(Plates LXXXVI and LXXXVII) Carved borders run round the frames, while 
over the door, is a beautifully peiforated arched light, which remmds one of 
similar work at Bijapur Here we liave in the spandrils, reproduced m carved 
wood, a design m foliated work similar in treatment to what is found elsewhere 
m Smd carried out in enamelled tiles The woodwork is now rottmg and fallmg 
to pieces 

Inside the building are some Persian inscriptions, in glazed tiles, which, 
translated, run — 

The wonderful tower under heaven 
Is formed beauteously hke the Pleiades 
It seems hke spnng (when we) look at it 
The world says that it is a pleasant paradise , 

Its master’s name was Shah Bahar, 

Who planted in the world nothing but good deeds 

When we enquired about its date they said 

One thousand, one hundred and cighty-eight 

The tower of Shah Bahar How benevolent and virtuous he was ! 

The writer wrote on a slab all about bis libexalities and good qualities 
His servant, ** enquired about the date when it Was built* 

Then Hatef said that it is indeed The esteemed paradise 
This chionogram gives the date 1188 ^ 


» Arolueological Survety of Western India Homo No 8, p 11 
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This mausoleum is said to have been erected to his memory by Ghulam 
Shah Kalhorah m A H 1188 (A D 1774) There was a Bahar Shah Faqir who 
served under Nur Muhammad and ^ulam Shah, and we are told that he was 
alive m AH 1158, when he led an eiqiedition agamst the Hindus of Kachh 
who had penetrated mto Smd^ The Faqirs were adherents of the Kalhorah 



Fia 26 • — Niir Muhammad's tomb near Moro 

chief, and, on several occasions, rendered him valuable military services 

Larkhanah has been called the Eden of Sind ” This, surely, could not have 
been applied to the town and its immediate surroundings, which is one of the 
dustiest places m the province It is an Eden one would gladly quit m order to 
breathe pure Eresh air again But the epithet was probably meant to apply to 
the country around, which is exceptionally well wooded In any case, an "Eden 
of Sind,” to any one who knows the country, does not imply much Captain 
Wood, who passed through it in 1837, calls it “ a ramblmg-built town, situated 
in a date-grove, on the banks of a fine canal ” 


' rVedunbog’e History oj Sind, Vol II, p 160 





KHUDABAD. 

T here are two ^udabads which are apt to be confused the one with the 
other, one of which is about two miles from New Hala, which was the chief 
seat of the Talpur chiefs of Smd before they shifted to Haidarabad, and where 
several of them have been mterred , and ^udabad upon the railway, between 
Sehwan and Dadu, about seven miles south of the latter place It is the remams 
at the latter place that I am now descnbmg It was for some time the capital 
of the Kalhorahs, whence they moved, first to Muhammadabad and then to 
Allahabad — tvo newly established towns — and finally settled doivn at Haidarabad, 
It was the head-quarters of Mian Nur Muhammad, and it was a large to^vn 
when the Mian’s court was there , but it soon sank mto insignificance, as all 
these mushroom towns did when the court abandoned them It is now an exten- 
sive area co\eied with the rums of its unsubstantial buildings The Tuhfat%i-l~ 
JK^irdm speaks of Mian Muhammad Sarafraz ^an, after the death of his father, 
^ulam Sbah, as returmng to the newJy-built to^vn of ^udabad , and it was 
at Hiudabad that, on the flight of Sarafraz ^an, his brother, Mahmud Hian, 
was placed upon the throne Mir Bqar also fixed his head-quarters for a time 
at IQiudabad when he summoned Mian ^Abdunabi fiom Haidarabad to the throne, 
the lattei being lodged m the palace of Sarafraz at that place, and here they 
made their head-quarters for the time bemg 

In the midst of the rums of the old toum, and within a quarter of a mile 
of the railway station, stands the great massive Jami' Masjid, a buildmg now 
deserted and neglected (Plates LXXX^HII — ^XCI) It has been lavishly adorned 
with enamelled tiles, uliich have been shamefully damaged by people tiymg to 
pick them out The comers of every tile, within reach, have been chipped away 
m the endeavour to lever the tiles out of their settmg , but the cement refused to 
yield and so the walls have been left pitted all over by the eandals On either 
side of the entrance to the mosque is a beautiful panel which is quite the best 
thmg in tiles to be found in Smd (Plate XCI) Unlike the general run of designs 
which, however floral the pattern, are disposed, more or less, m geometrical forms, 
iihis design revels in its very realistic and unconventional treatment It re- 
presents a tall and graceful plant of the lily order, whose lanceolate leaves, 
flowers, and buds sprout fiom the central stem and fall over right and left in 
easy natural curves It has not the slightest stiffness, and is full of soft flowing 
bnes, which produce a very pleasing effect The whole plant is white upon a 
dark blue ground Both panels, which are alike, have suffered at the hands 

2 A 
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of the despoiler, but not to the extent of the walls within It looks as if the 
beauty of the panels had successfully appealed to the better feelings of some^ 
and had held the hand of the barbarians whose mischievous fingers have dis- 
figured the interior Inside the three arched entrances to the mosque, is some 
very prettily designed vaulting 

The great tomb of Yar Muhammad, the first Kalhorah ruler of Sind, which 
IS some little distance to the west of the Jami‘ Masjid, is a square massive 
buildmg, the front of which is fully decorated with enamelled tiles (Plates XCII— 
XCIV) High up around the other three sides of the buildmg, and hghtmg the 
gallery around the dome within, are rows of large arched wmdows fitted with 
perforated terra-cotta screens of delicate geometric tracer}’^ (Plate XCIV) Similar 
wmdows, upon the front, are fitted with perforated glazed tiles Suspended 
around the tomb, wuthm, is a great collection of clubs or stout sticks, placed 
there to show how easily Sind was taken from the Panwhars by the Kalhorahs, 
swords not having been necessary 

The great panel of coloured tiles above the entrance is a remarkable piece 
of work (Plate XCIII) Nearly ten feet square, it is made up of no less than 
240 square tiles, no two, except in the outer border, bemg alike The usual 
way in which these large smgle pattern panels are draivn out by the present 
makers, is by laymg the plam tiles out upon the ground, closely packed to 
the same size as the panel, and then drawing and pamtmg m the pattern as 
if the whole were one flat surface, and, wth what success, may be judged from 
the photograph The tiles are then again fired to fix the colours, and attached 
to the buildmg m then respective positions to reproduce the design In this 
case, the great size of the panel must have made this a difficult piece of work, 
considering the rough tools and appliances used The result, however, is perfect 
The large arched panels on either side of this, and below, are also worked out 
in the same way, though their designs, bemg that of a diaper, do not produce 
the same efiect The great central panel recalls, somewhat, the great rose 
wmdows m Gothic work 

It was Allan Yar Muhammad who, after wandermg about northern Smd. 
and Baluchistan upon warlike expeditions, settled down at ^udabad on wrestmg 
it from the Panwhars, and it was he who gave it that name He died m A H 
1131 (AD 1718) 

The of Mian Nur Aluhammad, the son of Mian Yar Aluhammad, 

IS situated s^v^n miles to the north-east of Daulatpur, and about eighteen miles 
to the east bj^\^outh from Kliudabad (Fig 26) It, too, is a massive buildmg 
of the same style as Yar Aluhammad’s though not so fully decorated, whitewash 
entermg more mto the general scheme of decoration It is surrounded by other 
Smaller buildmgs Like the tomb of Shahbaz at Sehwan, the dome is surmounted 
by a lantern. There is nothmg of any special mterest about the buildmg other 
than that it is the last resting place of the second of the Kalhorah chiefs 



drAkhan. 

O F the same class of buildmg as the tomb of Shah Bahtlro at LErkhana are the 
Thahim tombs near the Drakhan and Ratodero road, about thirty miles 
•west of Sakhar (Plate XCV) These are three large dilapidated structures 
mth a smaller one beside them, all built of buck, •with some enamelled tiles still 
adhering of those that formed a few ornamental bands upon them Surmountmg 
the domes are lanterns like that on ^ah Baharo’s tomb, but not quite so 
elegant they are m great part destroyed Towards the end of the reign of 
Abdu-l-Nabi Kalhorah a battle took place, near Garhi Yasm, with the Pathans, 
m which the Thahims were killed Two of the tombs uere built by their wives, 
perhaps, about 1781, one in memory of Sahcb IQian Thahim, and the other m 
memory of Dilawar Hian Thahim Older than these is the tomb of Jalal Wian , 
and the fourth is said to be that of Ja'fir -Shtth There is a legend which affirms 
that when the tomb of Jalal ^an was being bmlt, and its construction progressed 
badly, a voice was heard advising tlie construction of Jafir Shah’s tomb first, 
which was done, and all difficulties vanished^ 

Three miles from Ratodero, on the same road, is the tomb of Bhando, 
whoever he may have been, built in 1740, in fair condition. 

The tribe of Tamin, from which the Thahims were descended, were originally 
sent from Baghdad as heutenants of the Iflialifahs Tliey were thus an old Arab 
family 

' Arehieologtcal Sarvoy o{ WcBtorn India Memoranda, Mo 8, ji 12 
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BALUCH TOMBS AND GRAVEYARDS. 

T here is a cunous and extensive old Baluchi graveyard about four miles- 
to the south-west of Jarak, on the Thathah road Near the side of the road 
the tableland, which it traverses, drops suddenly into low ground, surroundmg 
the great westward loop of the Indus at this point It is withm this lower 
ground that the graveyard lies, and covers an area of, perhaps, half a square 
mile, which is thickly covered with graves (Plate XCVI) To the north-east 
side IS a late-lookmg domed mausoleum, of the style of those of the TalpOrs^ 
at Haidarabad, decorated with Hala tiles, which has a carved wooden door, the 
work upon which resembles, m the coarseness of its execution, the archaic- 
looking sculpture on some of the tombs In a panel, above the door, is the 
Islamic profession of faith in interlaced Persian characters Near by, is a group 
of pillared pavilions, under which are graves, m picturesque rum, with stone- 
surface-carvmg like that on ^Isa ^an’s tomb at Thathah 

There are, m this graveyard, a number of strangely fashioned tombstones 
One class rises m stepped-out pyramidal piles, which are also found m many 
old graveyards between Karachi and Haidarabad as well as m the districts of 
Baluchistan adjoming the Karachi collectoiate They are usually kno^vn as 
chaiilandt tombs ^ The other class are tall, smgle, uprighi. slabs, the front sur- 
faces of which are coarsely carved m crochet-work patterns Of the pyramidal 
class Sir John Marshall has written the followmg notes on some found m Balu- 
chistan At Hinidan (m Baluchistan) on the Hab river, a senes of structural 
tombs of a remarkable, and, so far as India is concerned, unique type was 
brought to the notice of the Archseological Department by Major M A Tighe, 
late Political Agent m Southern Baluchistan , the}’^ were subsequently visited by 
Dr Vogel, and a number of drawings and photographs uere obtained The 
characteristic features which distmguish these monuments, are their pyramidal 
form of construction, the over-ground mode of burial, and the decorative slabs 
carved m relief with figures of men and horses That they are of Muhammadan 
oiigm there can be little doubt, and it is this fact that makes the presence of 
the ornamental slabs difficult to explam Dr Vogel suggests that the figures 
on these slabs are a Hmdu survival, and he compares them with the figures on 
certain Sati stones m the Himalayan district of the Panjab, but one cannot 
help feelmg that there is a suspicion of something u n-Indian m these carvmgs, 

* Mr Carter, LC S , lias hated over twenty such cemetenes containing similar toirbs, aome bcmg within 18 
miles of Kardobi 
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especially in the more developed specimens , and the form of the tombs with 
their steps or tiers diminishing towards the summit, coupled with the name 
Shami (Syrian), given locally to the overground mode of burial, would certainly 
seem to connect them with the vest rather than the east Perhaps the immediate 
neighbourhood of Persia on the vest might v'arrant the suggestion that these 
sarcophagi are the remote descendants of the early Persian structural tombs, 
hke the famous one m the valley of the Mur^-ab, identified as the resting place 
of Cyrus, son of Cambjses, or it may be that they were actually introduced by 
immigrants from Asia Minor vhere many examples may be found of analogous 
structures 

Jlr Carter, vho has visited many of these, and is making a study of them, 
sajs he never heard the name Shami used m connection with them m Smd, but, 
if it has been, it vould probably be on account of the fact that the Baluchis, 
vhose tombs these are, originally came from S}'ria He also thinks there was 
no over-ground burial in connection with them In Dr Vogel’s photographs the 
tombs are more or less mtact, boxed up all around with slabs, and this is so 
m those I photographed m the cemetery near Jarak, but, in some of the photo- 
graphs taken by Mr Carter, the lower sides and end slabs are all perforated 
with large arched openmgs through vhich the surface of the gromid withm 
IS fully exposed It is, therefore, manifest that bodies could not have been placed 
m these, and it is not likely that somebodies would be disposedof above ground 
while others were buried beneath by the same people at the same time The 
carvings on some show a fully armed horseman, with Jus arms, such as the shield, 

sword, bov and arrow, and his signet ring, 
thus proclaiming that graies vilh these 
carvings are those of men Morcoicr the 
men’s tombs ha\c a short stumiiy pillarette 
projecting from the top, at one end, just 
as VC find it in the tombs of the Talpurs, 
at Haidarabad {themsches BalQchis), where 
it IS used to hold ilie turban of the 
deceased (sec plate LXXIII) In these 
open ail tombs the tin bans vould not 
last long There is little doubt, I think, 
that the boss, or oib, ns Mr Carter calls 
It, surmounting main of these little 
pillars IS, indeed, intended to rcpre-.eiit a 
turban, and m some cases it is lemaik- 
ably like those on the Talpfir graies Turkish tombs, m marble, aie surmounted 
with a carved representation of the turban in the case of those of men, vhile 
a palm branch indicates those of vomcn (Encyclopwdut Brxt “Cemetery”) 
Similar little pillara are found at the heads of Musalmun gra%es elsevheic, witliout 
the turban, where they indicate that the deceased had died a ^SMd oi martyr 
The V omen’s tombs haie not got this, but they arc decorated vith lepicsentations 







Fig 27 ---Horscm&n on Bsluehi tomb 


^ Annua! Beport of tbo Arobmol Survey of India for 3, 323 
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of bracelets As seen m my photograph, plate XCVI, which is that of a woman’s 
tomb, two horizontal stones near the top project beyond the general outlme, 
and they have a groove m the end of each The meanmg of this I do not 
know The men’s have similar projections with a rosette on the end of each 
They look somewhat like the carrymg poles of a bier Some of these graves 
are placed under pillared canopies as we find them on the MaUi hill and at 
hTir Ma'snm’s graveyard at Sakhar 

As for the style of carvings upon these, especially the horseman, it is not 
necessary to go so far afield as the Himalayan valleys for similar work, for it 
IS found upon the 'pahyaSt or memorial stones, which are found m thousands 
scattered through the adjoinmg distncts of Kathiawad and Kachh ^ The slab 
of perforated work at the top of the women’s tomb, on plate XCVI, might 
have been a panel taken from the low stone rail around the tomb of ^ulam 
^ah Kalhorah at Haidarabad It is of precisely the same design and work- 
manship There can be but little doubt that these Baluch tombs and the 
mausoleum of Ghulam ^ah cannot be far apart m pomt of age, if not, mdeed, 
contemporary Compare the work on these tombs also with that on Tsa gain’s 
tomb and adjacent ones at Thathah The former are m most cases a bit cruder 
m execution, but that is more likely due to inferior and cheaper workmanship 
than as the stamp of older work There are some good examples of these tombs 
at Landhi ^ 

^ See Dr Burgess* Volume on Kathiawad and Kaohh for illustrations The Kathiauad horsemen hold tl e 
spear above their heads, horizontally, and the horse walks with one foot off the ground 

* Report of the ATcha?ol Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year endmg the Slst March, 1919, 
Plate VXn 



MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS. 


T^T^ASRPOR, m the Alain ar-jo-Tando /d/aZ//, and 18 nulcs to the north-cu'it of 
I Haularabrid, is the remains of an old bnck ( it\ , ith three old Muhammadan 

' tombs The ])lacc sliows signs of anlicjuitji , but there is not much remaining 
of tho*5C other da\s A\hen for a time, it was u leading city in the proMnee The 
bed of the old rner long smeo dried up. is seen sknting it on the wcst> and the 
two dilapidated old bruk »if/sprfs alone remain to tell of tliosc bjgonc times 
Dhot tells us that Na^sqnlr was founded oi rather rebuilt, on the mcr Sankra,^ 
bj Aimr Na*=r who was dispalihed for that purpose, b) Sul Jan Fimr Shuh, 
with a thousand ca\alr\, in \ II 7,>1 (AD J'loO) Nnsrpur was hubscqucntly 
the fa\ountc rc^'idcnce oi the Tirkhuns, and was grcaih embellished h} them 
during their brief rule" McMurdo writes of it thus “Xasiqiflr, now m ruins^ 
was once the mo*'t beautiful and nourishing of nties in SnM Although I agree 
with fcome geographers in belies lug this to he the *1/ Mumura of the Arabs® 
a^ Is elsewhere e\))laincd, it is well cstabb'-lied tlini the modem hasnpur was 
founded by an oflicct named Affair, who was left b} SuUdn Firoz Shah, of 
Dchli, to command in Sindh after that ^o\ereIgn s attack on T’hattn in A II 751 
Xrsirpur was situated on the Sdtujra hnneh, at that time the mam Mrenm of 
the Indies, and its hulnirbs were highh ornamented In ridi gardens, and })lcasurc- 
grounds filled with temporan or permanent \illas for rcereation It was Adsir/mr 
tliat the Tcrlhan dinastj, and that tribe in general, took hO murh trouble to 
embellish and uupro\c The prci^e date of the deiaj of Ad^irpar is unknown, 
but. it was tomcidcnt with the change of the stream to the westward of Haideru- 
bud, which was prior to the entrance of the Delhi army in All 1000” Ihe Sind 
Garettoer haj« Jsosr|nir is huppo-cd to ha\e been built In one Xasi Muhana m 
AD 089, and that the c»ld tombs, whnh ire adorind with gli/ed bnck, were 
erected nearly two hundred }car^ ago in honour of one Muhammad Hiah ^ 

At Xasqifir there is a famih of potter*^ who Mill make the enamelled tiles, 
gla/cd and (oloured and other objects, and whnh is related to the j)otle»'s 

of llulu Near Tundo Alinijar is n recenth -built tomb wliieli is elaboiatcl} 
decorated In them 


» Kavcrt> caIIs it iht Ab 1 s,n,|^ or J/iAnln e/ Airrf, 4fiS 

* IJhotV of IndtOt 1, a72 

» jovm It A A , r, sac. 

In thuiaenttficatiouhf^KA^ quite tiroD|r, for, 114 rlir\in<‘1n(Aihrrr,MAu*rfr{i wns rAircd niwn the cite of BrAh 
man^bUci Tim mutAkc wm mA»l<* h} IVAiiMlIt*, who probAbI) followed the A^mh ol \tttlhlulot whith 8a>8 co 
(Jcum* Jt A»**> fl, SO) 

« pAgo COS, 
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MOHEN-JO-DHADO lies seven miles south-east of Dokri in the LarldiSna district 
The ruins here are thus descnbed by IVIr Bhandarkar who recently exammed 
them Here are spread the remains of an old place for about three-fourths of 
a mile (Fig 28) Near the western edge is a tower on a mound nearly seventy 



Fig 28 — Mohen jo Dhado mound 

feet high from the ground level, from which the mound gradually rises Of 
the top portion only the inner core has remamed, consistmg of sim-dned brick- 
work The bottom of it appears to have been reached most probably by tieasure 
hunters who, I was told, frequently excavated the most promismg spots here 
Close by, towards the west and south, are six moimds, but of far Jess height, 
and there seems to have been a river once runnmg between the tower mound 
and the other heaps On the north side of the tower, agam, are vestiges of an 
old bnck road running up The bricks, as a rule, are of modem type and are 
not of large dimensions like the old There are, no doubt, some here which 
look old, but they are few and far between Not a smgle carved moulded brick 
I was able to discover here Accordmg to the local tradition, these are 

the rums of a town only tu o hundred years old, and the dTiado or tower itself 
a part of the bastion guardmg its west side - 

MAHORTA or Maihota The great mound of Mahorta is on the bank of 
the Ghat nver, 10 miles from LarlAana It is mentioned by Cunningham and 

^ Prog Report of the Arch Sur of India, Westn Circle, for the year ending Slst Maroli, 1912, p 4 This 
short note may yet be expanded to a \ olnme My successor has lately earned out exca7ation8 here, and 
beneath the strata of the Buddhist period he has found evidence of a far more ancient civilization, the oldest 
yet discovered in India, mating Tavila recent by comparison Remains have been uncovered which are, un 
questionably, as old as the Sumenan period of Babyloma, of about 3000 B C , strikingly similar to objects 
round at Kish See a preliminaiy article contributed to the Illustrated London Hexes of the 20th September, 
1924, by Sir John 2^Iarshall, and subsequent articles, in the two numbers following, by Prof Sayce and ^fessrs 
C J Gadd and Sidney Smith of the British Museum 
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Masson^ The fomet identifies it nith the Prtesti, Porticanns or Osyhanus of 
Amaii, Cnrtius, Diodorus and Strabo Masson describes it as the remains of 
an ancient fortress, on a huge mound, named Maihota This moimd has not 
j'ct been properly explored, but may possibly turn out to be another of the 
many stupas which uere built in Smd in the early }cais of the Christian era. 
Baverty has made a note of it in his Mthran of Sind, in which he says “ Near 
Lar-kliiinah, on the Ghar channel, is the site of an ancient fortified torni, on 
a great inoimd, and, m foimer times, must have been a place of some importance 

FATHPOE At Fathpfii, about six miles from Larlchanfi, is the tomb of 
Mi3n Shahal Muhanunad KalhOrah and his son, plainly built, upon an eminence, 
and decorated within with coloured tiles, but the outside decoration has gone 
The building is about 22 feet square The doorwaj to the outer enclosure is 
covered with coloured tiles He was the grandson of Adam Shah and wms 
killed in a fight near Fatbpfii It is said that his head chose his burial jilace 
by fl 3 mg there in adiancc of his body, and that the latter was brought along 
by his followers He is now nuinbcicd with the sauits or pirs, and the doorway 
of the courtjard and the mausoleiun itself are adorned with voti\e offerings or 
thank offerings of those who ha\e obtained answers to their prajers through his 
mediation, which consist principally of iron bells and strings of shells ^ 

HAEBAH, about two and a half miles from Rohrl, is the nuns of an ancient 
town Captain Kirb) , w ho i isited the spot m 1855, thus describes it “ In 
excavating the great Kara canal we occasionallj came ujion detached masses 
of brickwork, and at length, at a depth of about ten feet below the surface of 
the ground, the foundations of a sery large number of houses were laid bare 
These foundations consisted of stone, or of muiglcd stone and brickwork, and 
resembled those to be seen in the ruins of tlie citj of Aror at the present day 
Among the ruiiib were foimd a number of articles made of bnck-claj, such as 
dnnking cups, a kliuja, some water-spouts, and a large number of children’s toys It 
appears that the town was built on the extrenutj of a rockj lull, and that it has been 
gradually cosered bj the mud held in suspension in the flood-waters of the Indus, 
which, c% on now, flow o\ or the spot, indeed, its buiial ground, which, according tu the 
common custom m this part of Smd, was high U]i upon the rock) lull, is still uncovered. 

" The name of the place, it apjicars, was Hakrali, a name still retained by 
a village m the neighbourhood, and it is, according to the natnes of the loiintry, 
mentioned by a prophet of the Maiiioi caste of Fakirs, wlio ba)s — 

‘ Wien broken Eiiall be the bandh of Aror, 

And the waters sliali flow oicr Hal rah, 

Where will be the fishing of the Samma V 

probably with the idea that when the landh of Aror was bioken and t lie waters 
flowed over Hakrali, the riser Indus would have taken that course and left its 
present bed dr}' The bandh of Aror, liowcicr, is not )ct broken, nor is Them 
much chance of it being so, ns it has b een lately repaired, partly w ith the bricKS 

> runninclmra’ii ^neiMl Gcograjihy, p 200, nnil Mnswtf# Trauh, T,401, 

* MihrSn t>f Sxnd, *{14 

* S\nd 501 
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removed out of its old neighbour, the tOAvn of Hakiah, when excavating the 
channel for the canal This site is deserving of furthei examination 

HELAl, m the Thathah district and about 16 miles to the north-east of that 
town Near this place is an ancient building in lums, known as the Mart, or 
house of Jam Tamachi, the fourth ruler of the Sammah dynasty in Sind These 
rums are situated on a hill at the northern end of the Sonahrl dhandh, or lake, 
and command a fine view Captam John Wood of the Indian Navy, visited 
this place m 1837 and wrote ‘ On the load [between Hilai and the lake] we 
passed a small and venerable looking square enclosure of plam freestone, which our 
guide informed us was the tomb of Jam Tamatchi, the father of Indus fishermen 

KHUDABAD. near Hala This was the capital of the Talpiirs before they moved 
to Haidarabad, and here rest the remams of the earlier chiefs of that family 
The place is thus described by Captam Wood, as he found it at his visit many 
years ago “ The rums of Khodabad are situated a little to the north-west of 
Hala, and cover two square miles of ground It was a favourite residence of 
the Talpurs, and here many of their chiefs have been mterred Under one dome, 
and side by side, he the founder of the dynasty, Futi All Khan, and his brother 
Mir Gholam All , while m an adjoming mausoleum are deposited the remams 
of Byram, Bejur, and Sobbdar, chiefs of the same house, who suSered severely 
from the tyranny and vmdictive spirit of the latter Kaloras The mausoleum 
of Kuti Ah is small yet neat, built entirely of red freestone, the only marble 
used bemg for the prayer slab that fronts his grave The other tombs are of a 
still simpler construction (Plate XCVII) The three chiefs he on the same plat- 
form, and their graves are protected from the elements by a light canopy sup- 
ported upon pillars The tombs just mentioned are the only buildmgs m 

Khodabad which are in even tolerable preservation , of the dwellmg houses 
not one is entire Little more than thirty years [now one hundred and twenty-five] 
have elapsed smee this city rivalled Haidarabad in size and population How 
perishable then must be the architecture of Smd ' and, m a region such as this, 
how apt will the antiquary be to mvest, in the ardour of his search, mounds 
ot yesterday’s formation with the sanctity of ages * Thornton states that 
in 1844, not one habitable dwellmg remamed The mausoleum of Slir Path 
*Ali Khan is by no means a small building It is nearly as large as that of 
Mir Karam *Ali at Haidarabad, and just as elaborately decorated with coloured tiles 
OLD POETS Smd is full of the rums of old forts, datmg from the hoaiy 
remams of that at Sehwan to the petty strongholds of the last of the Talpurs, 
some of which may cover the foundations of stiU earher ones Among the latest 
IS Eani-ka-Kot, about 7 or 8 miles from the town of Sann, a station on the older 
line of the railway We learn from the Sind Gazetteer that is said to 
have been constructed by the Talpur Mirs Karam 'Ali and his brother, Murad 
‘All about A D 1812, at a cost of 12,00,000 of rupees, and has never been 
inhabited in consequence of there bemg a scarcity of water in and near it 

* Stnd GaseiUer, 677 

* A Joumty to tilt Source of fht Biv^r Oxus, Ed 1872, 0 

* A Journey to the Source of tht Bwtr Oxh«, Ed 1872, 19 
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The object of its constuiction seems to ha\c been to afford a place of refuge 
to tlie Hits in case of theit couutij being invaded The lull on the north face 
IS steepest, and, from the intelligence I rccened, must be at least 800 or 1,000 
feet high ; the opposite lull is of considerable height, and the cast and west 
walls arc biult on lc\el ground, and jom those constructed on the lulls, the 
whole IS of stone and clmnam, forming an irregular pentagon, and enclosing a 
space capable of containing 20,000 men ” 

Other similai forts are Charlo Fort, about 24 miles south-west of Sclman , 
Chakar Kotc, 17 miles west of Johi, Kot Drigh Mathi, thirteen miles west of 
the same place, Raniji Kot, 22 miles west of Sann, Kot Nurpur, 8 miles north 
of Manjhand, Kot Dharanjo, 5 miles nortli of Kotri, and Dilandji Blut They 
are also found at Makan Dunichand, Kandi Tarai, Yakoi Khadi, Damach, Thun- 
wan, Goth Arab Wban, Goth San, and Ratta. Kot on the bank of the old Halcruh 
STTAHAPtJR CHAKAR, m the Sakrand tahda Two and a liall miles north 
from this arc some tombs of the Jlirs of I^aiqiur 

jSIAO MDBAEAK, ten miles north of Naushahro station, on the new loop hue of 
rail lay There is here an ancient mound, supposed to be the site of an early 
stronghold ^ 

OLD BADiN, 62 miles south-east of Haidarabiid, is now tlie head-quarters of 
a MUtllityarla) , near it is a ruined site which Ra^crty thinks may be that 
of Jlanjabari ^ The former site of the piesent towm was on the iiglit or western 
bank of the Ghan Mandliar canal TJic wliole town was dcstro}cd b)’ !\Iadat 
^an, tlie famous Pathrui, m his raid into Smd Tlic present towm is supposed 
to have been built by SawTilo, a Hindu, about 182 jcais ago® 

VIKKAR There arc stilj a few indications of the shifting of the navigable 
water* of the delta and the Ran Cajitain Wood foiuid m the reighboui liood of 
Yikkar, near the Hajamrl moutli, tlie embedded Jnill of .i Dutch Ir-g-of-war, picrcd 
for fourteen gims He sa 3 b ''She is built for shoal watcI^, as licr sailing 
draft could never ha\e exceeded six feci Her construction, like the ‘galliot/ 
IS roiuid-sided, flat-flooicd, with little dejitli of liold — all qualities adapted to 
shallow seas Her length is hc\cnty-onc feet and her widtli of beam twenty- 
fise The post-sills arc now about two feet and a lialf al)o\c the ground, and 
the nearest stream (the Slja'lian) is distant 200 vards fiom the wreik From 
300 to 400 roimds of shot and shell, togctlici with twent) imi^'kot bands and 
some pieces of brass and non ordnance, were disinterred fiom her after-hold The 
shot was of c\cq calibre from an ounce ball to a 12-poiuidci , and along 
with other rusty articles was forwarded to Jfaidairibad foi the satislutl um of 
that court [the court of tlie Tiilpurs] The Amirs, wc ma}’ well imagine, 
were better satisfied with this present than with a somewhat similar one since 
made them from Kaiiich’, when some 32-pound shot were lodged by 11 Jl. 
dap “Wdlesley*' n the wmHs of its casile « 


* Itniiau Anltauartf^ \i, 7 

* Mtftntt of 220a 

® htnd 121 

* Joarn»tt tn Im** rourc^’ of th» liner Oius i 
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VIJBH-KOT, Wageh-Kot or Vigo-gad, an old site, five miles to the east of the 
Puran river, above the Allah-band, is said to have been a principal seaport when 
the Ran was a navigable sea Its brick rums were still visible m Bumes’ time* 
About 1745 the wreck of a vessel, of a much larger size than any used m the 
gulf of Kachh fifty years later, was discovered at Wawania, sunk in the mud, 
about fifteen feet deep ^ 

^AH KlPtlR^ is a small village situated m the delta, about 30 miles east by 
south of Thathah, upon the left bank of the old Gungro channel The exten- 
sive rums about this village have been identified as those of the old Sumrah 
capital Muhammad Tur The earliest mention we have of Muhammad Tur is 
m connection with the death of the Sumrah chief Sanghar (AH 485-500, AD 
1092-1106), when, having no issue, “his widow Himu, who was ruling m the 
fort of Adak, managed to put her own brothers in possession of the towns of 
Muhammad Tur and Tharri”® Later, owmg to the misdeeds of the Sumrah 
chiefs, Sultan " Alau-d-din, upon being appealed to, mvaded Smd and drove 
out the Sumrahs “ In short, the tribe of Sumrahs was thus extirpated from 
Smd and their chief town of Muhammad Tur made desolate by the plunderous 
hands of the army of the Sultan of Dehli The Sammahs who succeeded the 
Sumrahs built new towns near it, mz — Samui and others, and considered the 
old site of Muhammad Tur, which was situated in the parganah of Darak, as 
a cursed and unlucky spot It is said that the Indus itself, at that time, 
flowed past the town ® 

This site has been thus described by Mi F P hillip s as he found it seventy" 
years ago — “ The present village consists of not more than fifty houses, situated 
on a large watercourse, called the Old Goongra, to distinguish it from the stream 
of the same name flowing through another part of the coimtry Close round 
this watercourse and the present modem village commence the mms of ancient 
Mehmetoor, which extend for upwards of three miles, m a south and south- 
easterly direction They consist foi the most part of burnt brick mounds of 
different dimensions, which stand m the plam perfectly isolated from each other, 
and are visible from a great distance The largest mound is situated close to 
the existing village, and is about three hundred yards m circumference, and 
perhaps sixty feet in height This has not been opened as yet In places are 
seen large blocks of stone, which have, apparently, formed the foundations of 
buildmgs, and there is also a small burying ground contammg a few tombs of 
carved sandstone, put together, as is common in Smd, without mortar These, 
however, possess no inscription whereby to judge of their age, or the names of 
those whose memory they were intended to perpetuate 

:Js # # Hs * * 

1 Traielf into BoViara, by Lieut Ales Bumcs, 2nd Ed 1835, 320 5, 

* The correct spelling la Shah Kapur, after a famous Kachb saint, who travelled through this part of Smd 
some 260 years ago 

» Mirza Kahchbog Eredunbeg’s Htstortf of Smd, Vol H, 35 One of the succeeding chiefs was naw'^d iluham- 
modTOx.fiO it IS possible the town was imown by some other name up to h»s time when it was called after him 

* Mirza K. Fredunbeg’s JJitffory of Stnd, Vol II, 41 

* Haig’s Indus Delta Country* 5 
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'‘Hitherto but few of the mounds ha^c been opened, owing to the small 
bucccss which has resulted from the operation The excavations cairied out have 
been made by sinking sliafts and carrjnng the cut along all w alls foiuid in tlie 
ruins, the contents of the space so mcluded have been dug up and sifted, but, 
as already stated, with small results, one silvei com only, latelj sent to the 
Commissioner of Smd, has been found The other relics consists of fragments 
of cornelian, agate, and other stones (apparently evincing that manj^ lapidaries 
formerly resided in the place), and a large mmiber of old copper coins vGTy small 
m size, and all so corroded that no mscnption or legend, if any existed, is now 
to be traced , on some of the stones may still be seen faint traces of Arabic 
character, but not so distinctly as to convey a concct idea of their meaning 

Major Ea\erty thinks these rums may possibly be those of Nirun Kot 
or of Damrilah He calls the place ' Shakr-pur But Nirun has been definitely 
identified with Haidarubad 

The TdrillM-Tdlnri says " From the year of the Hijra 700 (A D 1300), 
until 843 (1439), that is to say, for a period of 143 }ears, the Hmdu tribe of 
Sumra were rulers of Sind, and that portion winch is now flouiishing was then 
a mere waste, owing to tlie scarcitj of water m the Smd or Panjab ri\er, which 
IS loiown by the nbo\c name below Bhakkar. No water flowed towards those 
regions, and water is the very foimdation of all prosperity The capital of these 
people was Muhammad Tur, winch is now depopulated and is included m the 
pargana of Dirak Not I alone but many others have beheld tliesc nuns with 
astonishment Numbers of the natnes of that cit), after its dcstmction, settled 
m the pargana of Sakura, which was pcojilcd in the time of the Jams of Sammn, 
and there they founded a Milage to winch they also gave the name of Muham- 
mad Tur”® 

The Tu1ila(u4-Kirdm speaks of the towns of JluJiammad Tui and Tlmrri 
about the beginning of the Sumrah regime It was m the Miinitj of the latter 
place that the tribe of Sumrahs first assembled 'J’hc Sammahs, m the begin- 
ning, seem to have made TliarrI their head-quartei'^ ^ 

This place has been named bv local Instoiians Muhatampur, ‘Muhammad 
Tur and Mehmetur "Another capital of the Sfimias is said to ha\c been 
'Vijch-Kot,' ' Wageh-Kot,’ or ' Vigo-gad,’ five miles to the cast of the Pilriln 
river, above the Allah-band The site of Tur has been considcicd to be occupied 
by the modem Tham, near Budma, on the Gflngnl iiver 1’licie are, to bo 
sure, the remains of an old town to the west of that place, nc^clthelcss the 
position of Tur is not to be looked for there, but at Slid kapui, a populous village 
about ten miles south of Muiiur [Jlirpfir-Batora] Neai that village, the fort 
and palace of the last of the Sfimras aic pointed out, whence bricks are still 
extracted of very large dimensions, measuring no less than twenty inches by 

^ Journal, Som Br Jl A S,Vc\ V, C41 

*MihrSn of Stnd, 220tt In notice, ** ttcfittianls'* ami ** vest ** nhould bo “oaBtwardft ** and “cast ” 

• EI}iot*8 IJisfory of India, 1, 250 

* M&llci's Mtr V'n’aam, 48 Mr Carior tolls mo that the namoThnrri or Tbnrro ” is really a gcncnc ono ** strings 

oi Tbarros run across Smd just hko Eal Buncalotis Hila>a lies between two, one behind Jhcrruck and one just 
north of T«*ta The Imost Iharro of all is the hill noar CIujo 
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eight [ See Captain McMurdo, J U AS , I, 24, 226, 233] Other fine nuns are scat- 
tered about the neighbourhood, and carved tombstones are very numerous 
Fragments of pearls and other precious stones are occasionally picked up, which 
have all apparently been exposed to the action of fire The people themselves 
■call this rumed site by the name of Mehmetur”^ 

Lieutenant Pottinger writes “ At the village of Shahkapur, on the road 
from Kotri to Haidarabad [iS^c ], and about sixty miles distant from the former 
place, there are the rums of a large town, visible on the plam about a mile 
N-E of the village, to w’^hich the inhabitants give the name Hingur, and which 
they describe as having been a very large and opulent place m the time of 
the Sammds , the remains, which are of kiln-burnt brick of a supenor description, 
•cover a very considerable extent of ground, and the circuit of the walls and 
positions of the bastions are plainly discernible 

To the north-east of those rums the forsaken channel of a very large nver 
as also distmctly to be traced, and the people stated that the nver Indus, 
or a large branch of it, once flowed m this bed, and was navigable for large 
boats or vessels 

In the neighbourhood of Shahkapur, m the delta, are the rums and sites 
of several old towns There is a mound at a place called “ Kakeja ” or 

“ Kakeyja,” 30 miles south-west of Jarak 
Another mined site is at “ Katbaman ” of 
the maps, 24 miles east-south-east of Jarak , a 
third at “ Shah Toorail,” 9 miles north-north- 
east of Badm, and rather less than two miles 
from the recent west bank of the Gilni branch 
of the Indus , and a fourth collection of rums 
at “ Nmdunanee,” 5 miles east of Muha^bbat 
Dero ® 

HALA There are two Halas, the old and 
the new Old Hala, uhich is between New 
Hala and the Indus, and about 30 miles to 
the north of Haidarabad, consists of the 
rums of the original town, the new one having 
been built about 1800 by one MaWdum Mir 
Muhammad m consequence of Old Hala, at 
that tune, being threatened by the encroach- 
ments of the river Indus There is in New 
Hala the shrine or tomb of MaWdum Nuh, 
built by Pit Mali'dum Muhammad Zaman 
in AD 1790,^ of brick and coloured tiles 
Fio 2u — Hala potter, m full dress (Plate XCVIII) It IS said that his remains 

* Flhot P History, I 403 404 

^ On ih€2^resent state of the Hirer Min etc J R A S 1,199 

s Ru^citv’s Mthian of Stnd 5U0n 

* Another date riven is 
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were twice disinterred owing to encroachments of the liver, his last restmg place 
being New Hala where he w^as laid about 1779 Tod names a later prince of the 
Sammah family as the founder of Old Hala ^ As already noted m the description 
of the tile w^ork at Thathah, New H^a is the prmcipal home of the glazed 
and coloured tile industry of Sind (Plate C and Fig 29) The fulsome hyperbole 
in which Muhammadan scribes delighted to indulge when composmg monumental 
inscriptions is exemplified m the mscription over the entrance of the tomb which 
says Blest be the Lord who gave power to build this heaven-iesembhng 
dome full of grace/’ etc 

MATIAEI IS situated 16 miles north of Haidarabad There are here the tomb 
of Pit Rukan Shah, built m AH 1179 (AD 1764), the dmgdhoflPli Hashim 
Shah, biult m AH 1176, and the Jami‘ Masjid, bmlt m AH 1218 (AD 1803),. 
(Plates XC\HII and XCIX) 

MATHELO, Nagar Mathela oi Mathilah, the remams of an old fort, 6 or 7 
miles south-east from Ghotki railway station, is mentioned m the Txihfatu-U 
Ktrdm as bemg one of the six strongholds which Rai Sahasi II ordered to be. 
either built or repaired It was captured by Abu-i- Hasan, the general ofSiil^* 
Maudud m A D 1047-48, and it appears to have been the strongest and most 
important place m that immediate locality ® The old site is now very muck 
obscured by the modem village, but m the bottom of cuttmgs, in the sides of 
the old mounds, may be seen the old Hindu bricks such as aie found at Vijnot 
about thirty miles to the east , but, above these, the town has been rebuilt 
more than once This place had been used as a quarry foi brick ballast for 
the railway It is worth further exammation and possibly excavation 

GHOTKI, a station on the mam Ime of rad m the extreme north of Sind- 
In the town is a maspd of some note, known as Musan ^ah’s Mas] id which 
was erected m 1732 It has a dome coiered with glazed tiles This budding 
IS by far the largest of its kmd in upper Smd, It is decorated mih some carved 
and pamted woodwork 

AMRl, eighteen mdes below Sehwan, and on the same side of the river^ 
Near the modem village is a mound of earth about 40 feet high, which the 
traditions of the country point out as the haltmg place of a kmg ^ 

NAGAB-PARKAR This far away south-eastern corner of Smd, remote from 
any railway station or convenient means of communication, has not been pro- 
perly pxplored, and its being so far off the beaten track has perhaps, helped ta 
preserve some few^ remams of ancient Hindii and Jama aichitecture ivhich has 
bsen so thoroughly cleared off the surface elsewhere m Smd The peninsula 
has not been so easdy reached by the long arm of Musulman fanaticism Tms 
town IS believed to be of some antiquity, and the existence of several ruined 
tinks m and about the place seem to show a more piosperous condition in 
times gone by than is the case at present About a mde from this town is 


* Travels tn Western India, 474. 

* Ravertj ’s 2Iihr&n of Smd, 4SS 

* Lt A* Harnes* Travel into So\hara 2nd Ed, 51 
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Sardhara, where there is a temple of Mahadeo and a spring of water sacred to 
the Hmdus 

BHODESAR, four miles north-west from Nagar Parkar, close to the foot of 
the rocky hills which, for twenty miles m circumference, form the centre of the 
Parkar peninsula, contams the remams of three old temples Two of these 
were used as stalls for cattle, and the intenor of a third is both beautiful and 
mteresting, but had great rents m its walls and was blackened with the JBlth 
which its abandonment to bats and wasps had created Mr R Giles, of 
the Sind Civil Service, had the occupants of these buildmgs ousted, and a wall 
built to protect them A tank, 400 by 200 feet, is said to have been 
excavated in the reign of Bhoda Parmara, son of prmce Jeso Parmara, 
who was induced by the Brahmans to sacrifice his own son to the goddess of 
the city in order that the tank might retam water Very noticeable, on the 
banks of the Bhodesar tank, and m other places m the neighbourhood, are the 
sail (self-immolation) stones, with their rude knights m armour carved on them, 
markmg the spots where their faithful spouses followed them through the fire 
to the realms of paradise On the roadside, near the tank, is a mosque with 
carved marble pillars which may have been brought from Pan-Nagar 

VIRAVAH and Pan-Nagar The rums of the old city of Pan-Nagar are close 
to Viravah, which is about fifteen miles north of Nagar Parker Pan-Nagar, 
or Pan-Nangar, as it is also spelt, stands on a slight elevation at the foot of 
the desert sand-hills with a perfectly flat plam immediately below it, m which, 
even now, it is easy to imagme that the water of the Ran stood, and boats 
laden with merchandize went to and fro It was, perhaps a port, but whether 
it was destroyed by an earthquake, as the country people affirm, or by the 
troops of the Delhi emperor m A D 1226, as some say, it is impossible at 
present to decide Viravah, itself, appears to have been built over part of Pan- 
Nagar, and on its western side only one small stone temple still stands It 
consists of an open group of pillars with carved capital and roof In it, but 
clearly not of it, are some very ugly marble figures, and around are the founda- 
tions only of former buildmgs ^ Among the foundations was found a beauti- 
fully carved block of marble, 6' 9" m length and 2' 7^ m breadth This stone 
was removed to the KarSchi Museum and is shown m Pig 3 It is the door 
jamb of a Vaishnava temple of about the eleventh or twelfth centuiy, and is 
•of similar workmanship to that of many of the old temples in the adjoinmg 
provmce of North Gujarat Pan-Nagar, with this exception, is a large brick 
heap In a few places pieces of marble and bits of stone carvmg are met ivith, 
but all else has gone , and not so long ago either, for Captain Eaikes, who had 
been there some time before IVIr Giles, found and described a good deal more of 
this class of remains, much of which will no doubt be found built mto modern 
temples m tne country around Pan-Nagar is said to have been ruled by scions 
of the Parmaras of Abii 


* S\nd Co-€Weer, o84 

■ These deflcnntions of olacos in the Nagar Parkar peninsula arc from notes made many years ago by 3ir R 
who xrna then ooilog Deputy Commissioner of Thar and Parkar* 
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GOBI, 14 miles norfch-v^rest from Viravah, possesses an old temple about 
126 by 60 feet, built of marble The oft repeated story of the dream, the buned 
image, and the breakdown of the cart contammg it, at the spot where the temple 
stands, and the buildup of the latter for it, is told of this shnne It is very 
similar, though superior to the one at Bhcdelar, but had been much defaced at 
vanous times by the fanaticism of the Sindhi troops It is also said to have 
suffered from fire, and from gunpowder which was used by Colonel Tyrwhitt, 
at the time of the Nagar outbreak, in order to secure a Sodha chief who was 
supposed to be hidmg himself in its passages There is an inscription which was 
put up when the temple was repaued in A D 1715 

DHAMRAO, 6 miles from Badeh station on the Buk-Kotri Railway, has exten- 
sive rums of Buddhist fauildmgs — stupas and monasteries Carved bncks are found m 
the largest mound, which is some 40 feet in height, similar to those at Mlrpur-^as 
Some of the bricks measure 18 to 20 inches m length by 3 inches thick This site 
requires further mvestigation 

MITHO DBRO, 6 miles north of LarHiana, has a great mound, probably the 
remains of a stupa, which is over 60 feet high 

LANDHI, near Karachi Remains of votive stupas have been found here 



ANCIENT COINAGE IN SIND. 

T he only coinSj hitherto discovered, which can, with any degree of certainty, 
be looked upon as locally minted money m ancient Smd, are among those that 
have been found upon such sites as Brahmanabad, Vijnot and Bhambor, and 
which I have already referred to in previous pages In rows 8 and 9, on plate 
CII, will be seen very thm copper pieces, more or less rectangular m shape, bear- 
mg sundry old Devanagan letters stamped upon them, but not sufficient to 
enable us to read any word or name The last ones, at the nght ends of the 

rows are upside down they are stamped with the same letters as the last 

but one m row 8 It is possible that these, which were found upon the site of 
Brahmanabad, belonged to the Hmdu period immediately prior to the Arab 
conquest The only mention in the Chacli Ndmah of corns of this time is m 
connection with Dahir, who ordered that the name of his wazir should be struck 
on the reverse of his own corns for valuable services rendered 

The remammg corns, figured upon the plate, are Arab coins m silver and 
copper, the upper two rows bemg m silver Some of these, the larger and 
thinner ones, in the rows 3, 4 and 5, were probably imported by the Arabs for 
use m the provmce, whilst the smaller, thicker, and stumpy ones were, without 
doubt, minted m the country, and, as I bebeve, by the primitive process 
described in my account of Brahmanabad 

There would appear to have been no gold corns, and there would hardly 

have been any necessity for such for ordmaiy currency, smce we may gather 

from the very small copper pieces (row 7) that all commodities must have been 
very cheap indeed for such to have been m use The only gold coin that we 
hear of, later, is what was called a miskdl, 100,000 of which were paid to Humayun as 
a solatium by Mirza Shah Hasan m AD 1543, but whether these were local 
coins or not is not stated Gold would be hoarded m the treasunes without 
much reference to its origin Certamly, no gold corns of the early penod of Arab 
rule have come to light 

We are told m the Chacli Namah that Hazam, one of Muhammad Qasim^s 
beutenants, gave the Sammahs, who danced before him, a present of 20 dinars 
of western gold Being called ' western gold ’ would mdicate that, if the present 
was m the shape of corns, they were probably from the ^halifah’s mmt It 
was this event, and after the fall of Multan, that Muhammad Qasim was 

instructed to strike local coins in the name of the Bbalifah Ibn Hauqal says, 
alter describing Mansura The current com of the country [of course, he means 
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m lus tune, two and a half centuries after Muhammad Qasim’s death] is stamped 
at Kandahar, one of the pieces is equivalent to five dahams The Tatar! 
com also is current, each bemg m weight equal to a dirham and a third They 
likewise use dinars Zdrisi tells us that " the money is silver and copper The 
weight of the drachma (dm&r) is five times that of the (ordmaty) drachma 
The Tstariya corns also are current here The ChacJi Namah mentions '* dirams 
of Silver ”® m connection with the tribute that Muhammad Qasim levied from 
the people of BialunauUbSd And we are told that HajS] informed Muliammad 
that 60,000 dirams of silver had been sent him from the Khalifah’s treasury, 

from which we may gather that the diram was an Arab com imported mto 

Smd His troops were paid m dirams ‘ Tartariya dirams ’ are occasionally 
mentioned Tamin, son of Zaida-l-‘Utbi, who, after Muhammad’s death, succeeded 
Junaid, is said to have squandered eighteen milhon of Tartariya dirams, which 
he found m the treasury of Smd* 

Some of the early Arab corns have been examined. The earliest notice is, 
perhaps, that in Prmsep’s Antiquities ® In reference to the BrahmanabSd corns 
he says “ I am anxious to refer, though momentarily, and m a necessarily 
imperfect manner, both from the condition of the materials and the WTint of 
preparation on my own part, to an mterestmg series of Indian corns that have 
only lately been brought to hght dunng the excavation of an inhumed city m the 

provmce of Smdh, which Mr Bellasis, its enterprising explorer, designates, perhaps 

somewhat prematurely, by the title of the ancient BrahmauabM 

" Howrever, be the site what it may, the laymg open of this ruined town 
has made us acquainted with a class of essentially local money, of which the 
cucle of our oriental numismatists had previouslyno cognizance Unfortunately, 
for the due and full explication of their historical position, the pieces obtained 
from this locality are nearl) , without exception, of copper , and in common with 
their more rare associates of silver, have suffered to an unusual extent during 
their prolonged entombment 

“ The general character of the coins, numbering some thousands, and in 
mete bulk sufficient to fill a 28 lb shot bag, is decidedly exclusive, involving 
Kufic legends with occasional provmcial , devices, and pertaining as I suppose, 
to the Arab potentates of Mansurab, who luled ovei the lands of the lower 
Indus after the decay of the central power of Mohammedanism at Baghdad 
The money of Mansfir bin Jamhur, the last gos-crnoi on the pait of the Umaiyid 
Khalifs (about A D 750), heads the list I do not advert to tJio carhei coinages 
of Cientral Asia, which have been transporled, in Uie ordinary couise, to the 
site of their late discovery, but commence the senes with the coins wduch bear 
on their surfaces the earliest extant mention of the celebrated capital Mansuiab, 
the Arab reproduction of the still more famed Brahmanab3d of classic renown 

i EUlOt’s £»/ JndtOf 33 — — 

* £tUot*s History of Mta, 7^ 

3 Frodunbeg’s translation, 1C5 and 191 

* Elliot 8 History, 3, 320 Mr E Thomas ftels confident that th« namo * Tartan) a is from Tuhinya, tUo name 
of a dynaetv domnuint abo^c all others in Eastern Asia ai that ncriod (The AnitqmUes of Kaihtaivad and Kac\hf 
by Dr BDr;rcs9, p 71) 

»33ditcd by Edward Thomas, Vo) II(186S),p 120, 

202 
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I should be disposed to con]ecture a considerable interval to have elapsed 
between the issue of this currency and that bearing devices somewhat m common, 
which displays the name of Abdulxahman (No 3 infra), but I am not now m 
a condition to enter mto any satisfactory speculations as to the precise identity 
of this monarch, or the dates of any of his successors, whose names can be but 
famtly traced on the worn and corroded surfaces of the com, submerged with 
the town of which it necessarily constituted the bulk of the then existmg cur- 
rency I await, m short, the further supplies of better specimens, promised me by the 
energetic antiquarians on the spot, and, mdmdually, more leisure to look up 
the rather obscure history of the divisional government which these corns represent, 
** I have one remark to add m reference to the pecuharly local character 
of these numismatic remams, and the restricted antiquity of the town, as tested 
by the produce of the habitations hitherto penetrated, m the fact of the very 
limited number of Hmdu corns found among these multitudes of medieval pieces, 
and that even these seem to be casual contributions from other provmces, of 
no very marked uniformity or striking age ” 

jtfANStrR 

No 1 — ^Weight, 33 grams , size, 6 
Obverse — 

Area ^ Hi aJI H 

Margm illegible 
Reverse — 

Area Central symbol nearly effaced, above which appears the name , 
and below the words aUI 

Margin (sec) ^ ^ [ laJI IiJA ] dill 

No 2 — 

Obverse Device altogether obliterated 
Reverse 

\rea Central symbol in the shape of an elongated eight-pomted star, 
above, , below, 

Margm (sic) « <^1 a [ dill] 

ABDULRAHjMAN 

No 3 — Copper size, 5 , weight, 44 grams 

Obverse — Central device, a species of quartrefoil, or star with four pomts, 
on the sides of which are disposed, m the form of a square, 
the words [^1 Jr-J outer margm of the piece 

is ornamented with a Ime of dots enclosed withm two plam 
circles, with four small dotted semicircles to fill m the spaces 
left vacant by the angular central legend 
Re\erse —A scalloped square, surrounded by dots, ivithm which, arranged 
in three Imes are the words aLKj The con- 

cludmg word I am unable to satisfactorily decipher, it is possibly 
the name of Abdulraliman’s tnbe 
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SIUHAMMED 

No 4— A unique com of apparently similar type — ^though with an obverse 
absolutely blank — ^replaces the name of Abdulrabman on the 
reverse by that of Mubammed The concludmg term is identical 
with the combination above noted 


ABDALLAH 

No 5 — Copper 

Obverse —Device as m No 3 (Abdubrahman) Legend «U|dV£ [ »UJ| Jj-j ] 
Eeverse — ^Blank 

No 6— Copper size, 3f, weight, 18 grains 

Obverse — Central device as m No 3, around which, m a circular scroll 
may be partially read the formula <1 S tUl )l| <i| D 
Eeverse — Centre device composed of the name of illljAc Abdallah, 
the two portions jjic and iU| bemg crossed at right- 
angles, m somewhat of accord with the scheme of the obverse 
device The margmal legend is arranged m the form of a 
square and consists of the words ^ ] iUI 

No 7 — Silver size, 2, weight, 8 4 grams Devices are discontmued and 

replaced by simple Kufic legends, as follows 
Obverse — ica-j «U) S) J} H 

EeveYse — illhxxcjj^lll tUl 

No 8 — Copper, of similar legends Other specimens vary m the division of 
the words, and omit the title of Al Amii 


OfllAE 

No 9 — Silver size, , weight, 9 grams Five specimens 
Obverse — No figured device Legends arranged m five Imes jae iHL* 

Margmal Imes, plam or dotted, complete the piece 
Eeverse — Kufic legends alone m three Imes sijjACjU iUb 
No 10 — Copper size, 4 , weight, 35 grams Common Legends as m the 
silver coins, with the exception that the yj is placed, for 
economy of space, in the opemng between the J s of <lJli 
The die execution of these pieces is generally veiy inferior, 

— Copper size, 3^ , weight, 21 grams Unique 
Obverse —Blank 
Reverse —Centre 

Margm ?— ^ — 
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0]\IAR («) 

Uo 12 Copper size, , weight, 36 grams Sir Frere, umque 
Obverse — Central device, four Imes crossmg each other at a common centre, 
so as to form a species of star of eight points , four of these 
are, however, rounded off by dots Legend, arranged as a 
square aUI with single dots at the comer angles, 

and two small circles fillmg m the vacant spaces outside of 
each word 

Margm — ^Two plam Imes, with an outer circle of dots 
Beverse — Central legend m three Imes withm a triple circle composed of 
dots, circlets, and an mner plam Ime I transcribe the legend, 
with due reservation, as yx 

The editor, m a footnote, says he is mclmed to identify the above ruler 
with the Omar bm Abdallah, as the reignmg sovereign of Mansurah, at the 
period of the geographer, Masudfs visit to the valley of the Indus 

It will be seen that the above descriptions relate to the class of com shown 
m rows 3, 4 and 5 on plate CII There is no notice of the smaller local silver 
and copper corns of rougher make as shown m the rest of the plate They are, 
by far, the most plentiful, but at the same time, owing to their original rough 
surfaces and the fact of bemg cast and not stamped out of the more tough 
«heet metal, as the larger ones would seem to have been, it is only a very 
small percentage of the little lumps of verdigris that will yield such favourable 
impressioub as those m the plate But a subsequent note on some of these is 
given by Mr Ed Thomas m the Indian Antiquaiy^ where he describes two 
copper corns of Mansur bin Jamhur (AH 107), one copper of 'Abd-ul-Eahmau, 
one of Muhammad, three copper and one silver of 'Abdallah, one silver of 
Banu-Daud, three copper and one silver ascribed to Banu-'Umar, one silver to 
Ahmad, and one silver to 'Abdallah (Wall and Malik) Unfortunately the 
illustrations of these corns have been drawn by hand, but they present coins 
simuar to those in the top two rows of plate CII, and some of the smaller ones 
in rows 6, 7 and 8 

In the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Eoj^’a! Asiatic Society^ Mr 
Behatsek describes five similar corns m silver, which were found in the nuns 
of Vijnot He gives an illustration of one, again hand-draum, which is much 
like the smallest silver ones on my plate Of these he says " More information 
on this, and a feu other rums of interest m the Indus Valley, uuth the objects 
of antiquity discovered there, may be found m the ' Translation of Eeport No 
2879, of the 16th June 1873, from the Muktiarkar, Ubauro, to the address of 
the Collector of Shikarpur ’ and m the ' Memo on the ruins of Vmirote, Indus 
valley (S+^ite) Eailway, Eehti Division ^ In the last Memo Mr J?obertson 

» Vol XT, p 89 Some of these are noticed m a further account of these coins Sir E Thomas in Dr Jiarge^a 
volume on The fr« of KtVhiaicaJ and Kachh, page 71 to wh*cb reader is referred Sufficient ha- been 

said here to give a general idea of their leading cbaracte-istics 
5 Vol X p IM 
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aftei saying that he has forwarded the above five coins, states that some of 
the same kind, but rather more legible, were sent to the Chief Engmeer, who 
sent them to General Cunnmgham Sir Rehatsek considers the corns to be 
suver di'iams with Kuhc legends He says he cannot be positive about the legend 
but thinks it reads “ Conquest of Smd in the year 88,” but that the date is 
indistmct and dubious, and he gives the whole as a conjecture His readmg is 
very unsatisfactory 

A few coins of earlier dates than the Arab invasion have been found m 
Smd There is little doubt that those which were found inside the Mirpur- 
Hias stu-pa, with the relics, are of a much earlier period , and, though all signs 
of impressions were absent from their surfaces, their shape and size suggested the 
punch-marked type 

In a perfectly satisfactory state of preservation were the six Sassanian gold 
corns discovered m the Larkhanah district, about 1908, and shown m Fig 3 
The Honorary Secretary of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, to 
whom they were submitted for examination, thought that they probably belonged 
to about the 5th century AD Dr Codrmgton, writing on these, from the photo- 
graphs of casts made from them, says 

“I have looked through all the books and notes I know of but found 
nothing hke these gold coins of Sassanian pattern 

“ All SIX are of the same pattern on the obverse, but struck from 2 or 3 
different dies The same may be said of the reverse of five of them, but the 
sixth — aright end of bottom line — is different, being a fire altar without the attend- 
ants at the sides, a pattern found m some of the Sassanian corns 

“ Unlike all Sassanian coins, as far as I know, m gold and silver, these have 
no Pehlvi inscriptions on them, except, perhaps, that some of the marks above 
the altars on the reverse may be parts of letters Above the forehead of the 
king, on obverse, a crescent and star, and m front of the kmg’s face is a symbol 
or figure which I cannot identify, J This may be meant for the Arabic 
, it remmds me somewhat of the Arabic names m front of the kmg’s 
head on the Sassanian Tabanstan corns ^ jjp- and others who 

were governors m that region, but I do not Know of a governor with a name 
like K‘af The crescent m front of the kmg’s headdress first appears on the 
coins of Yezdegird I (AD 397-417), and is agam on coins of Firoz (AD 
459-486) on which also is a crescent and star above the altar on reverse, and 
are doubtfully seen on these coins 

" On the whole I think the kmg’s head more resembles that of Yezdegird I 
than any other The attitude of the attendants at the altar, with swords 
advanced, is also the same as on his corns ” 

Other very early corns found m Smd were those discovered by Mr Bhandarkar 
when opening up the old stupa known as Sudheran-jo-^do about six miles 
north-west of Tando Muhammad ^an Among them were one Indo-Parthian, 
two Kushana, and one Kshatrapa, all, to some extent supporting the opmion 
that the stupas with others of the same class m Smd, dates back to cue firsu 
century of the Christian era The E^shatrapa com is unique, inasmuch that 
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it IS the only copper com of Mahakshatrapa Eudrasena II that has yet been 
found ^ 

The corns of the later rulers ivere generally those of the powers under 
which they were more or less tributary — at one time under Kabul and at another 
under Delhi 

1 Described m bis article m tbe Annual Beport of the Arcbscological Survey for 1914 1915 
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AETAL STATUE OF BRAHrtA, FOUND NEAR /*VIRPUR“KHAS 




















DCPAR OMANanO 



OF THE COUNTRY AROUND BRAHr\ANABAD 







PLATE VI 



GENERAL VIEW OP THE HEAPS OF BRICKBATS, AT BRAHAANABAD 















PLATE VII 



RUINS SHOWING EARTHEN BOWLS AT BRAHAVANABAD 






PLATE VI n 



BRICK DRAIN UNDER GREAT BRICK FOUNDATIONS. AT BRAH/AANABAD LIBATION SLAB, AT BRAH/AANABAD 
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PLATE XI 



CARVED BRICKS FROM RUINED STUPA, AT DEPAR GHANQRO 











BEADS FROM BRAHMANABAD-MANSURA SINDH 
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PLATE XIV 















PLAN OP THE THUL AT BRAHMAHABAD 





PLATE XVIt 



THE STUPA AT MIRPUR-KHAS FROM THE S W 


























DECORATIVC TILCS mOU BASEMENT TRELLIS PANELS AT A AND B ON PLAN 



ELEVATION OF THE STUPA. AT AMRFUR-KHAS 











PLATE XXI 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE STUPA AT MIRPUR KHAS AFTER EXCAVATION 







PLATE XXII 



THE STUPA AT MIRPUR-KHAS FROM THE NORTH-WEST THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE ST' 











PLATE XXIV 













plate XXV 












PLATE XXVT I 



PORTION OP TRUE ARCHING ON THE STUPA AT AMRPUR-KHAS 















PLATE XXVII 












plate XXVIII 



THUL niR RIJKAN 










PILASTER AND DETAILS OF MOULDING FROM THE THUL MIR RUKAN 










plate XXX 









fXXX 3±Vld 



REMAINS OF A STUPA TWO MILES TO THE NORTH OF SUDHERAN S STUPA CARVED BRICKS BUILT INTO BASEMENT OF SUDHERAN'S STUPA 








SAMPLES OF GLAZED TILES 
Half Scale 





plate XXX111 














PLATE XXXIV 














PLATE XXXV 



CHATTRIS NEAR SAYYID ALl SHAHS TO/AB AT THATHAH 









PLATE XXXVI 



NAWAB A/AIR KHALIL KHANS TOMB, AT THATHAH 



ISA KHAN S ZANANAH TOMBS. FROM S W , AT THATHAH 









PLATE XXXVII 





PLATE XXXVIll 



FLAN OF AVIRZA JANl BEGS TOA\B AT THATHAH TOMB OF DIWAN SHURFA KHAN PLAN AT THATHAH 






plate XXX tx 









FRONT BACK AND SIDE ELEVATIONS OF GRAVESTONE IN DIWAN SHURFA KHAN S TO/*\B AT THATHAH 













PLATE XLI 



MIRZA ISA KHANS TOMB AT THATHAH 










PLATE XLII 



PLAN OF /AIRZA ISA KHANS TO/AB, AT THATHAH 







PLATE XLIII 



COLONNADE IN TOAVB OF /A1R2A ISA KHAN. AT THATHAH 
















PLATE XLIV 



WALLS OF ENCLOSURE ROUND fMRZA ISA KHANS TO/*\B AT THATHAH 









‘J'VVA.i.n 



NORTH WING OF THE ENCLOSURE OF MIRZA ISA KHAN S TOMB AT THATHAH 
































PLATE XLVIl 



ENTRANCE TO /*\IRZA ISA KHAN’s ZANANAH TOMBS, AT THATHAH 











plate XLVlll 



AMHRAB IN AVIRZA ISA KHANS ZANANAH TOAIBS AT THATHAH 











PLATE XLIX 



BACK OF THE MIHRAB AT MIRZA ISA KHANS ZANANAH TOMBS AT THATHAH 















PLATE L 
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JANI BESS TOMB AT THATHAH 








ENTRANCE DOORWAY TO /AIRZA JANI BEG*S TO/AB AT THATHAH 
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PERFORATED WINDOWS FRO/A YAR /AUHA/A/AADS TO/AB AT KHUDABAD 
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